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WHAT, AILS OUR ARTISTS 2 


A Philosopher's Plea For Creativity — 





- ARTHUR W. MUNK 


This article does not spring from any antagonism either to the aesthetic 
` approach to life in general or to artists in particular. As a philosopher, 
' T most heartily agree with Eliseo Vivas that art is “an indispensable factor” 
in man’s realization of his true humanity. 


Moreover, the very fact that so many great philosophers have written 
on aesthetics makes it clear that art and philosophy are by no means 
strangers. Nor can there be any doubt that they have much to say to 
each other. If the philosopher needs the artist’s insight into the qualitative 
aspects of the universe in order that he may be saved from that narrow 
mechanistic spirit that would mutilate “the common countenance of earth 
and sky," the artist must. also have something of the philosopher’s pers- 
pective before he can properly evaluate his own works. It was with this 
in mind that what follows was written. 


. Stens or DicADENCE 


Toynbee, in his famous Study of History, sees nothing but spiritual 
bankruptcy and sterility in the modern ‘reversion to primitivism: this 
repudiation of “our own Western tradition of art," and this hankering 
after “the exotic and primitive art of Dahomey and Benin as though this 
were manna in the wilderness." Primitivism, as Robert J. Goldwater has 
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reminded us, really began before Europeans had much first-hand know- 
ledge of primitive culture. Its ultimate source seems to lie in the naive 
belief that in the simplicity of the child and the savage, one can penetrate 
to the inner sanetuary of life's profoundest mysteries. Be that as it may, 
it was with that bohemian Paul Gauguin (1848-1903), who lived in Tahiti. 
for many years, that primitivism became a decided influence. One can- 
not look upon his Spirit of the Dead Watching without a sense of primitive 
horror. 

What else can this harking back to the jungle mean except decadence ? 
In a day when Africa itself is trying hard to shake off the ancient spell of 
magic and witchcraft, why should the artist go primitive? Instead of aping 
savages, he must stand on the shoulders of the past and look toward a 
new land of promise. i fun | | 

Closely related to primitivism is the current irrationalism which 
manifests itself in so many different ways. If one wants to see sheer chaos, | 
let him look at Vincent Van Gogh's Starry Night—a premonition of the 
madness which finally drove him to suicide. In spite of his admiration 
for, contemporary arb, Patrick Heron is frank enough to admit that it goes 
in every direction, and that the modern artist loves to have it so. Amid 
this chaos, this “mealstrom of' ideas" the poor critic is in a sad plight. 

Irrationalism also finds expression in outright distortion; nor is 
Heron's interesting essay, '"The Necessity of Distortion," at all convincing. 
Among other things, Heron himself, like many other critics, is forced to 
admit that distortion has gone too far; and, in the final analysis, in his 
definition of real creativity, he does seem to prefer the words “recreation” 
and “significant transformation.” While the distortion movement finds 
its genesis in Paul Cézanne, one need go no further than that great modern 
idol, Pablo Picasso, the prophet of cubism. A look at his famous Head 
of a Man will do.. — 

Back of irrationalism lies that modern absolute, namely, sheer feeling 
as the great ultimate. If the eighteenth century exalted reason at the 
* expense of intuition and feeling, the opposite is most certainly true today. 
Not only artists but even art critics have caught the disease. A case in 
point is no one less than R. G. Collingwood, who, in his Principles of Art, 
seems to regard art itself as little more than the expression of emotion ‘through 
the creation of “an imaginary experience or activity." 

In a leading daily newspaper an art critic recently ridiculed the: artist 
who paints “his angers and petty feelings" and then proceeds to exhibit 
them “for sale." Ernest Cassirer has also made it clear that, instead of 
representing “simply a momentary outburst of feeling", great works of 
art spring out of the artist’s "view of human life as a whole.” Similarly, 
Theodore Meyer Greene reminds us that great art always involves an element 
of universality in terms of an appeal to significant values of many types. 
In other words, feeling or emotion is not the whole, but only an aspect 
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of those aesthetio experiences that lie at the basis of real creativity. Finally, 
Vivas has shown that, while art experience is never ~‘‘cold,”’ yet feeling 
itself is a “by-product” which comes through the awareness of “an aesthetic 
object.” Thus, if I look at the Grand Canyon or at Niagara Falls with 
its rainbows or at some painting, the experience of beauty or the sublime— 
with its attendant feeling of exaltation—is my natural response to some- 
thing significant as represented by the object. 

It is also well to remind the artists, especially those who belong to 
the cult of “art for art’s sake,” that artistic irrationalism, just like philo- 
sophie irrationalism (Rousseau in creating a state of mind conducive to 
the Reign of Terror. and: N ietzsche in preparing the way for Hitler) will 
help produce dire social effects. Let them read what Frederic Lilge, in his 
Abuse of Learning, has to say about Julius Langbehn's Der Rembrandt- 
deutsche (The German Rembrandi)—a book which by 1925 had gone through 
notless than sixty editions! In this book, as Lilge points out, the author, 


"by stressing Renibrandt’s irrationalism, helped to prepare the way for 


Nazism. It is also interesting to note that many German artists' during 
the twentieth century have been infected with primitivism. 

Whereas in times past artists arduously pursued the fair form of beauty 
today; strange as it may seem, many of them actually glorify ugliness. 
A critic has labelled the five figures in Picasso’s Les Demoiselles d' Avignon 
as “among the unloveliest females in the history of art." Then there is 
Emil Nolde’s Life of Maria Aegyptiaca, in which this glorification of sheer 
ugliness reaches its nadir. Finally, an artist has even gone so far as to say 


: that "only the ugly is aesthetic now.” This must make the old masters 


turn in their graves! 
Although the artist must be granted the right to portray the ugly 


as well as the beautiful, yet his chief aim and purpose must never be sheer 
ugliness ; for, as Greene has pointed out, the latter is "an aching void," 
nothing short of “the aesthetic analogue of vice in the moral sphere.” Even 
the tragic can have something of sublimity, and likewise the most homely. 
face, through the skill of the master’s hand, can reveal some trace or sugges- 
tion of grace or loveliness. In short, insofar as the cult of ugliness prevails, 
art has lost its raison’ d'é tre (its reason for being). 

‘Today there is also a strong tendency toward sensualism.  Pitirim 
Sorokin, the great sociologist, brands modern art as “sensate,” and deplores 
its preoccupation with prostitutes and criminals.’ Similarly, Collingwood 
protests against sensualism and quotes with approval Bergson’s indictment 
that hours is “ ‘an aphrodisiac civilization.” Even Heron admits 
that “the figures" in Pieasso's recent work display “sexual virility or 
fecundity” as their "paramount virtues," 

While the nude goddesses.in the classic Greek art impress the spectator 
not by their nudity but rather by the grace and loveliness of their forms, 
the reverse is most certainly true today. Among other things, the mons: 
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trous, distorted breasts cannot fail to give the impression of sensuality, 
Although one can tolerate much in terms of the doctrine “art for art’s sake,” 
yet, when the principles of common decency are so flagrantly violated 
one cannot fail to see decadence. ` 


Again, there is the artist’s fascination.with the pathological. Heron 
accuses Picasso of having made “nightmare more commonplace than day- 
light photography.” This tendency reaches its climax in surrealism. 
One need only mention Salvador Dali's fantastic Agnostic Symbol and ' 
Peter Brual’s Allegory of Gluttory—the latter, in truth, looks like the work 
of a cartoonist who went mad on the job. . This dallying with the mons- 
trous forms which arise from the dark, subterranean depths of the sub- 
conscious, while the really great themes go begging, illustrates—as nothing 
else—the sickness of modern art. 


In spite of all: their professions of west, many aeons are 
chameleons. This accounts for the chaos: instead of attempting. to give 
some direction,. they simply reflect the disorder.of these “hectic” times. 
Fernand Légon, in fact, was so much of a chameleon that he even sought 
to reflect the mechanical characteristics of the age.by depicting gears, fly- 
wheels, pistons, and other parts of machines. Similarly, that radical 
movement known as Futurism stressed such factors as “speed and. aggressive- 
ness.” Even more bizarre is Piet Mondrian’s Broadway Boogie Woogie. 
Moreover, in the school of “pure abstraction,” that is, in its endeavor to 
present pure form without substance, we catch a glimpse of the modern 
sense of inner emptiness due to man’s sense. of estrangement—out of which 
arise the existentialist philosophies with their sense of cosmic. loneliness 
and futility. 


Finally, and perhaps most basic of all, modern and contemporary 
art has lost itself in the dreary wastes of relativism. Since it has no ab» 
solutes, except arbitrary feelings, whims, and impulses, which come and go, 
there is no wonder that it is “directionless.” Worst of all, today not only 
so many of our artists, but perhaps also most of our art critics and aesthe- 
ticians profess relativism. This is certainly true of thinkers such as C. J. 
Ducasse and David Prall; and, in a measure, this also applies to Colling- 
wood—for the truth which art seeks, he insists, is intuitive and indi vidualistic, 
devoid of universality. 


A BRIEF CRITIQUE OF RELATIVISM 


Yet, regardless of all this, aelutiviem qnust dot and xd not be the- 
last word. To begin with, as Vivas has pointed out, the objectivity of 
the aesthetic judgment resides in the object itself: When I say that an. 
object is beautiful, this beauty is something more than a subjective feeling 
that arises within me; for it has already become clear that it exists as an: . 
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attribute of the object itself. Hence there are some objects which every- 
one ought to appreciate. Closely related to all this is also the fact of the 
existence of man's aesthetic capacity : this aspect of his higher nature— 
that he does not share with animals—which involves judgment and thought 
as well as feeling. In short, man has the capacity to judge objects, and 
art critics and. aestheticians have developed canons of criticism which, in 
many ways, are strikingly similar. To observe this similarity, one has 
only to compare the six canons of art criticism as set forth by the great 
Chinese painter Hsieh Ho with ‘St. Thomas Aquinas’ three, and Green2’s 
five levels of “critical appraisal.” . 


Moreover, thoroughgoing relativism, once we see its real implicatio ns, 
is nothing short of ridiculous; for, in the final analysis, it would mean that 
the works of the great masters are no better and no worse than the scratch- 
ings and splashings of a child or an idiot. In spite of the old saw; “there 
is no disputing about taste,” there is a surprising amount of agreement 
among those who have taken the care to develop their aesthetic capacities 


in the profoundest and broadest possible sense. There is something ofa 


universal appreciation of the great masterpieces whether they were pro- 
duced in the East or in the West. One need only mention the works of 
Phidias, Raphael, Michelangelo, the stately head of Shiva (created by some 
unknown 8th century Hindu sculptor), the magnificent Mahayana Buddhist 
art (which resulted from a fusion of Greek and Hindu factors), and the 
lovely landscape paintings of the great Japanese artist Sesshu (c. 1419. 
1506). 


Finally, it must be pointed out that the art critic, who claims to be a 
thoroughgoing relativist, is really something of a curiosity. For, if there - 
is no objective basis for the aesthetic judgment, that is, if ib is alla matter 
of mere individual taste, then he has really undermined his own position 
and basis for judgment; and, since any Tom, Dick, or Harry could do 
thé job just as well or just as ill, he should be honest enough to go out of 
business. ——— 


Stans oF RENASCENCE 


Since the signs are so many and so serious, most of this article deals 
with decadence. Indeed, it is only as the artist becomes aware of the 
disease that he is likely to seek a remedy. The time has now come, how- 
ever, to look briefly at the other side of the picture. 

Perhaps the greatest single virtue of the modern artist is his sincerity. 
Far from being hypocritical, in the words of Collingwood, he must reveal 
to his audience “the secrets oftheir own hearts." This isnot easy. Since 
people may turn against him, it might even be dangerous. Yet, for the 
most part, the artist rises to the occasion, equipped as he is with the re- 
sources of modern psychology. 
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There is also much that is admirable in the protests expressed through. : 
modern art. In a world where totalitarianism threatens to run riot, as: 
an individualist, the artist opposes the mass man and mass psychology. 
Like many existentialist philosophers—to whom he is akin—he is decidedly 
on the side of freedom, on the side of the angels. One recalls the protest 
against oppression in Van Gogh's Potato Haters and in Rivera’s Liberation 
of the Peon and his Sugar Cane. Similarly, while their artistic values may 
be debatable, nothing serves like Picasso’s paintings War and Peace, to 
expose the unspeakable horrors and stupidities of warfare as over against 
the blessings of peace. | 


Again, in spite of certain mechanistic and impersonalistic’ tendencies, 
the artist, today as always, still reminds us of the "qualitative" aspects ` 
of the universe. He makes us aware of a fact that it is easy to forget in 
this age of science and technology, namely, that existence is far richer 
than man has yet realized. If we will give him the opportunity, he may 
actually convince us that the universe still contains forms and qualities 
which can neither be put in test tubes nor reduced to mere mechanical 
or mathematical proportions ; and that, if;we are to maintain our perspective 
amid this maddening chaos unleashed by world forces, the appreciation 
and contemplation of beauty is as important as our daily bread. 


. Interestingly enough, while many artists have dealt with trivial, super- 
ficial, and even disgusting themes, some few, in rare moments, have ven. 
tured to raise the great metaphysical and theological questions. Some. - 
times, in fact, this concern has appeared in the most unusual places. There 
is no better illustration than Paul Gaugin’s threefold ' titles : Whence Come 
We? What Are Wet Whether Go Wet 


Long ago Plato very unfairly tried to relegate artists to the role of 
mere imitators of appearances. They have never forgiven him for that, 
and they have been a bit suspicious of philosophers ever since. Yet today 
philosophers, as a rule, have a much better opinion of them. Etienne 
Gilson, in fact, in his Painting and Reality, has praised modern artists 
highly for their revolt against the mere slavish imitation of nature. Art 
not only “introduces us to a world of forms," but it is also the “only 
approach we have to the freedom" of actual creation, He sees the func- 
tion of modern art as nothing less than man's continuation of “the creative . 
activity of nature," In spite of the tendency of many artists to act like 
chameleons, there is much truth in Gilson’s view. "In their dissatisfaction 
and disgust with what has been and what is, our artists are seeking a new 
heaven and a new earth. This explains their boldness, in part at least. 
Although they are often rash and often unduly distort, yet the time may 
'eome when all this effort and turmoil may give birth to something great 
and magnificent. Given the time to mature, the new art may help usher 

in a new Golden Age. 
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PREREQUISITES OF CREATIVITY 


Oswald Spengler, in his Decline of the West, has insisted that Western 
art has exhausted its resources so that there is nothing left for it to do. 
He even urged “the new generation” to devote.itself “to technics instead 
of lyrics, the sea instead of the paint-brush." This  fatalistic conclusion 
may be rejected for two good reasons : the creativity inherent within man 
(including the newly liberated peoples. of Africa who, not unlike our bar- 
barian ancestors of some twelve hundred years ago, are trying to grope 
their way from primitivism to civilization); and the prospects of this new 
age with the possibility of a global civilization. 

If there is to be real artistic creativity, however, the artist must rise 
to the occasion." Among other things, he must cease believing that revolt 
in itself—no matter how irrational and primitive—is good. He must also 
cease making. an absolute out of his na Allfeelings are not necessarily 
significant. 

Speaking of the Greeks, Whitehead has truly said that they were 
“awakened into progress by a great ideal of perfection." If the artist 
is to be creative, he must transcend relativism—the weaknesses of which 
have already become evident. In other words, like -the great Greek and 
medieval masters, he must feel the pull of the absolute, in terms of- nothing 
less than the ideal of excellence and perfection. ‘And what does it matter 
that this ideal is intangible and largely indefinable in any precise manner ? 
Why should he mind, especially in a day when even B ipaysues itself has to 
deal with intangibles ? 


Nor need the contemporary artist search the jungles -or the sub- 
conscious for subject matter. Today there are not less than four primary 
sources open to him to supply him with thenies: the realm of nature with 
its wonders and mysteries and ever expanding: horizons; the world of 
persons with each individual a microcosm; the spiritual life enriched by 
the insights of all the great religions ; and, finally, this fascinating new age 
in the process of being born. Amid the chaos resulting from the cultural 
ferment and the clash of world forces, something splendid is taking place 
on this planet—if we only had the eyes to see it. In man’s persistent 
groping for world order, while dangers threaten on every side, there is some- 
thing heroic, even magnificent. 


Instead of adding to the confusion by reflecting it like a chameleon, 
the artist must—by means of his genius—give us eyes to see what is taking 
place and what the possibilities are for a better tomorrow. Thus he may 
actually develop an astounding new creativity and, at the same time, help 
pave the way for a global civilization and a new Golden Age. 


. NEGLECTED FIELDS IN MODERN 
SANSKRIT RESEARCH". 


SATYA Vear 


Sanskrit research has so far been running on an uneven course." While 
there has been a little too much of emphasis‘on the research on the Veda 
and the classical Sanskrit literature, the vast body.of the. Puranic literature 
and even the two mighty epics of India have not as yet received’ the -many- 
sided attention of the critics which they so richly deserve. -Sanskrit'philo- 
logy and Sanskrit semantics too have been scantily noticed. The . etymo- 
logies of some of the words, may be they are very often fanciful, as found m 
Sanskrit literature have also not been properly systematized and critically 
evaluated. The etymological dictionary’ of Sanskrit: undertaken by the 
Deccan College under its Dictionary Department is still -eagerly awaited 
by the scholars of the Sanskrit language. No dictionary of cognate.- forms 
in the principal Indian languages-has so far been attempted. ‘Carl Darling 
Buck’s Dictionary of Synonyms in the principal Indo-European . languages 
is a very welcome attempt which would suggest to us that something similar 
" needs be attempted. with regard to the principal Indian languages too. 
| In Sanskrit itself synonyms may form an interesting subject of study. 
The fine shades of differences in their sense require to be carefully brought 
out by a judicious selection of passages wherein they are juxtaposed and 
by a reference- to authentic sources, internal and external. This would 
solve many a mystery of the Sanskrit language. This study -néeds- to be 
‘ followed up rigorously by a band of scholars. : 

On the Dhatupathas wé have a brilliant work of Palsule: A Con- 
. cordance of Sanskrit Dhatupathas. This is very welcome no doubt but 
much more than a mere concordance is needed for, the Dhatupathas deserve 
a more detailed and elaborate treatment. Their comparative study ‘would 
reveal many a fact of linguistic import. A wide charm’ separates one 
Dhatupatha from the other. This is sufficient in itself to bring into hold 
relief the change that Sanskrit was undergoing constantly. A study of 
the differences in the forms of the same roots or the differences ‘in: their 
meanings would be of inestimable value for a very proper appreciation of 
the historical development of the Sanskrit language. Not only this, a study 
of the Sanskrit Dhatupathas needs to be correlated with a study of the 


* Paper read at the Seminar on “Modern Sanskrit Research", oreo Muslim 
University, 1964. 
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roots in the modern Indian vernaculars too to find out if the very large 
number of roots recorded in them can be met with in modern vernaculars. 
An attempt in this direction is certainly worthwhile. . It is not unlikely 
that the uses of at least some of them, now dismissed as useless and redundant 
may be discovered in modern vernaculars. These must have been in vogue 
some time in Sanskrit, otherwise our authors of the Dhatupathas would 
not have cared to include them in their works. 

It is very necessary to prepare linguistic studies of older Sanskrit 
works. An ambitious scheme needs to be drawn up for the analysis of the 
language of the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, the Upanisads, the 
Sütragranthas, the Epics, the Puranas and so on. The preparation of the 
word concordances of each Sanskrit work need'also to be undertaken. With 
the linguistic study of every preclassical Sanskrit work ready it will be 
possible to see the Sanskrit language in its historical perspective. - This 
will also usher the oriental scholarship into the most fascinating of the 
studies, the preparation of the historical grammar of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage. By a comparative examination of the linguistic data in individual 
works and word indexes it will also be possible to provide the necessary 
links in the chain of the development of the mighty Sanskrit language 
morphologically and semantically, from beginnings ‘to late developments. 

For the past century or two India has primarily come to be influenced 
,' by Western research in methodology as well as technique. In this critical 
editing of a text forms quite an important part. It is an open fact that 
the text of even some of the most well-known Sanskrit works has suffered 
over-much through centuries by careless handling and has come to acquire 
a sharp divergence in readings. It is now given to oriental scholarship 
to use all its ingenuity and skill to restore the original readings. Unless 
the text of a work is settled first its study is likely to suffer from lack of 
authenticity and the conclusions drawn would be far from satisfactory. 
In spite of the labours of large numbers of scholars, both Indian and Western, 
quite a considerable part of the Sanskrit literature still remains uncritically 
edited. In the context of this it is saddening to note the slowing down 
of the tempo in the country in this field. The number of critical editions 
of the Sanskrit works appearing in the past decade or so is not very en- 
couraging. Even the universities have begun discouraging for the pur- 
poses of doctoral theses the preparation of critical editions. This does not 
augur well for the progress of Sanskrit research in India. 

Another field in which some useful work can be done is the preparation 
of different kinds of bibliographies. First, bibliographies of important 
Sanskrit works, their editions, translations, critiques, ete. needs be at- 
tempted to give the coming researcher a close-up view of all that has so far 
been done on the works he is attempting. Further, & comprehensive 
survey of all that has been written so far in modern Indian languages with 
regard to Sanskrit deserves to be attempted. On the same lines a survey 
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of the work done so far on Sanskrit literature in different Western languages 
needs to be conducted. This will prove an invaluable aid to modern Sanskrit 
research. | ; 

It may in passing be remarked here that no research is possible with- : 
out good libraries which are really the sinews of research. While talking 
of neglected. fields of Sanskrit research we cannot but take note of the 
grievous inadequacies in this respect. In comparison with libraries in 
Western countries our libraries seem poorly stocked. It will be of interest 
for many to know that the Bhagavadgita which we prize so much and by 
which we lay so much store has the largest number of editions and trans- 
lations in London than in India. The India Office Library there possesses 
four hundred and eighteen editions of the work without commentary and 
translations of the same into various European languages including the 
classicals. Greek and Latin; two hundred editions with commentaries, 
occasionally with translations ; more than three hundred books and pam- 
phlets dealing with its sections or parts. Further there are seven hundred 
translations of this work together-with nine indices. The India Office 
Library, London, can thus produce on demand about two thousand editions 
of the Bhagavadgita or the works connected with it.- Can any library 
in India hope to do so? 

While concluding our discussion on the neglected fields of Sanskrit 
research it will not be out of point to mention contemporary Sanskrit 
literature, a very large part of which is published only in journals and perio- 
dicals. This vast body of literature (poetry, prose, drama, biography. 
history, travelogue, ete.) consisting of several thousands of published works 
pre-eminently deserves to be critically noticed; more so, because it will 
bring us face to face with the urges and aspirations of the contemporary 
Sanskrit world and will at onee enthuse and inspire even the hardened 
pessimist about the glorious present and the still glorious future that awaits 
the Sanskrit language. 


POLITICS AND EDUCATION 
M. C. GHOSE 
Teachers' Training Department, Calcutta University 


“The State exists" said Aristotle, “not merely to make life 
possible but also to make it good.” The statement at first may seem 
to be commonplace but on analysis it will be found to be extremely - 
profound. The immediate but indirect purpose of Politics in human 
society, is' to establish suitable administrative organizations so that 
the economic condition of the people may be palpably improved. 
The betterment of economic conditions however, does not auto- 
matically entail the development of good life of a community. Yet 
every political party in every advanced country vies with all other 
parties in promising to raise the level of economic and financial 
conditions of its people through various endeavours and activities. 
The development of human culture becomes progressive only when 
an improvement of man's economic condition is coupled with an 
enrichment of his mental condition. Man's development can never 
become real and significant without improvements in both of these 
phases of his life. An improvement in either of these phases, with- 
out an improvement in the other, leads to two different forms of 
social blemishes. 


Politics seeks to effect the betterment of the external conditions 
of man ; for the betterment of his internal conditions he has got 
however to depend upon education. And this gives us the im- 
pression of the reality that for the true welfare of man, Politics and 
Education should be made to work together. And as political leaders 
generally are conditioned to political conventions and ideas they 
almost always think in terms of traditional politics and in terms of 
economic salvation and prospertiy of their people. But the prosperity 
which they want to establish is invariably material prosperity. This 
explains why there are today, perpetual conflicts amongst nations. 
The less a nation is mentally elevated the more it is anxious to rob 
and exploit other nations. The development of material prosperity 
without an adequate rise of mental prosperity leads to a condition 
of luxurious misery. All affluent societies which are not guided by 
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disciplined ideas and ideals tend to become pervert and worthless 
in the long run. It is not material prosperity but the moral and 
spiritual forces of man that can propel his social and cultural ad- 
vancements. Aristotle was right in insinuating the necessity of the 
enrichment of the mind of man along with the betterment of his 
economic conditions. Political activities can become worthy enter- 
prises if politicians endeavour to reconstruct the life of man with 
the aid of these activities. 


Life in general, has a dynamic urge to develop ; it is in fact the 
function of life to develop. What is important in human life is 
development ; and this development has got to be achieved in the 
material as well as in the mental spheres. Contrivances, methods 
and processes that offer scopes for achieving various kinds of deve- 
lopments are therefore, essential in the life of man. It is this all- 
round development which really makes the life of man good. 


Jt is true that the state exists to enable its inhabitants to live. 
The basic task of all political activities is to help individuals to earn 
their livelihood. But it is education which can make the life of man 
good through various forms of sublimation and mental development. 
Human thoughts, considerations and ideas which developed Politics 
led also to the establishment of the state. But it was the elements 
of individual power and pride for self-aggrandisement that made 
the characteristic traits of the state virtually different from those of 
human society. Society is natural but the state is artificial, Even 
the highest forms of states should therefore, try to introduce certain 
congenial traits and processes that are natural in healthy societies. 


The best way to know man is to know the nature of his cravings. 
His cravings may be classed into two groups of individual and social 
cravings ; but this classification does. not simplify their ‘complexity. 
In a sense the range of his cravings is as wide as his life. And man 
also creates new cravings for his own enjoyment. He loves to rise 
through his struggles; and he finds extreme forms of satisfaction 
in these struggles. Man cannot live by bread alone: and he there- 
fore, creates his mental and spiritual worlds for his own pleasure. 
But of all these and many more the most basic craving of man is 
to achieve his development in all the different aspects of his life. It 
is therefore, not surprising to find that all human ideals are always 
closely associated with the ideals of the development of some phase 
of his life. The concepts of the realization and the fulfilment of 
man’s life speak actually of the conditions of extreme forms of’ satis- 
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faction that invite a perfectly harmonious. relation among all- the 
experiences and ideals of life. Man cannot be happy without his 
ideals ; nor can he achieve his true development without them. 

It seems that the basic conditions, from the point of view of 
Mental Hygiene, for the development of man’s happiness are the ones 
of scope and freedom to work and. to love, in his everyday life. But 
ideals are the most worthy objects of love ; and man can work 
cheerfully only. when his activities are in conformity with his ideals. 

Both ideals and inspirations are indispensable for the growth 
of all creative activities of man. They are intimately related ; and 
what is more, they actually cover much the same ground in the life 
of man. Ideals. work because of the elements of inspiration which 
they generate and inspirations work. because of the presence of dyna- 
mically. ideal elements in them. 


It is not difficult for modern states * to make life possible.” But. 
do-such states consider it necessary for making the life of man good ? 
Can the lifé of man be made good by sheerly controlling it with the 
help of a world of administrative and industrial organizations ? 
Definitely not. It can be- made good only through an all-round 
development of man in connection with his education. Education 
is as essential for the social life of man as nutrition and. reproduction 
. are for physiologicallife. To be able to live is not enough for man ; 
he must be able. to live with his ideals. And ideals are indispensible 
in life; they are necessary for the accomplishment of all worthy 
developments of man. 


Processes that help to make the life of man possible in his society 
are subtly related to the processes that can make it good. Plato 
therefore, went to the length of suggesting that education should 
begin “ before birth." The relation between Politics and Educa- 
tion is natural and intimate. The condition: of advancement of 
either of these determines the condition of smooth activities for the 
progressive development of the other. The development of political 
ideals and social liberty depends upon the soundness of the educa- 
tional structure of a country much as the progress of educational 
conditions depends upon the stage of its political advancement. 

Democracy in a sense, speaks of the condition of the ultimate 
form of relation of individuals. But it cannot be made to work if. 
the condition of education is not of a high order. Even the Athenian 


i. John Dewey— Democracy and Education, p. 11, 
2. Plato—Laws, 789. 
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statesman Pericles who originated the earliest form of democracy 
understood this implication quite clearly. It was he who suggested - 
that democracy depended for its development, not upon any system 
or policy, but upon the spirit of citizens. 

The concept of democracy and the idea of the development of 
individuality are similar ; the first belongs to the field of Politics 
and the second to the field of Education. But both of them insinuate 
the condition of freedom. It is a pity that the nature of conventional 
activities of practical Politics has not changed along with the changes 
of the progressive development of human culture. Ideas and deal- 
ings which would surely be considered undignified and unworthy 
of civilized man in any other field of human relationship, are not 
only condoned but often accepted as essential elements in the field 
of Politics ; and all this is true specially in the field of international 
Politics. Activities of unscrupulous Politicians often reveal the 
characteristics of the crude mind of primitive man working for magi- 
cal power and prestige, in camouflaged form. It is the strength of 
power that has helped Politicians to develop their own codes for 
their own convenience. Profoundly wise precepts of Mahatma 
Gandhi and strikingly righteous attitudes of Woodrow Wilson pro- 
mised to introduce elements of justice and morality into the field of 
Politics. Consciously or unconsciously, both of them worked for 
the elevation of the status of Politics in the field of human culture ; 
but unfortunately, on account of various reasons, their influence 
could not live long in the field of “ real Politics." There is no phase 
of the social life of man, in which justice is not an indispensable 
trait. Bereft of this.trait all human societies fail to develop the 
moral force which goes to build up their integrated conditions 
for their continuity and march of progress. The sense of justice is 
a great co-ordinator of social bonds. 

The presence or the absence of justice in a society means so much 
to its individual members. Justice is the fundamental trait in social 
life, from which has emanated all the graces and virtues of -the life 
of man. It is the consideration of the dynamic value of justice that | 
has led not only to the development of all moral and spiritual con- 
cepts but also to the ideas of liberty, equility, fratarnity, altruism, 
humanitarianism, democracy and the like. Even the concepts of 
truth, beauty and goodness are related to the feeling arising out of 
the conditions of justice. 

The sense of justice has spiritualized man; it has by. promising 
the condition of happy and harmonious social life free from un- 
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necessary brutal struggles, goaded him to dream of better conditions 
of his life and society. Civilization grew out of human dreams. 

It is also the sense of justice that has humanized man. Not only 
the performance of justice but also the feeling that justice has been 
done are supremely valuable for social man for his advancement. 

The prevalence of the feeling of the sure presence of justice in 
all the phases of his social life truly liberates man and encourages 
him to take to all those speculative and creative activities which lay 
the foundation of his future progress. Lack of justice, on 
the other hand, demoralizes individual members of a society and 
tends to develop in the long run, the ignoble trait of ate of which 
ancient Greeks spoke so lavishly. | 

The most fatal inclination that has: grown out of the conven- 
tional trend to sacrifice justice in the field of politics, is the tendency 
‘to disrupt the growth of the moral personality of nations. But man 
is not condemned for ever, to suffer all the present ills of his society. 
Politics in future, will change its character ; state-craft will then, be 
motivated by the sense of justice and guided by the spirit of the strict 
Rule of Law. And it can hardly be gainsaid that Politics as a branch 
of Social Science? can become exceedingly valuable to man only if it 
joins hands with Education for effecting human welfare. State- 
craft can become a science.by its insistence upon the utilization: of 
Education for achieving its chief end. 

All modern states have developed enormous powers for con- 
trolling and moulding human lives. But unfortunately it is for the 
exercise of powers, or rather for self-aggrandisement that many 
feel inclined to take to Politics ; and most of them are motivated 
by their love of power for their activities in the field of politics. From 
the point of view of normal requirements all political leaders like 
all social workers should be inspired by the spirit of humanitarianism 
so that their ultimate aim may be to effect the all-round develop- 
ment of the individuals of their community. Statesmen, leaders of 
Politics and ruling politicians must all possess therefore, constructive 
abilities for elevating economic standards and educational vision 
for achieving the mental growth of their people. The true aim of 
Politics and the real aspiration of statesman should be to reconstruct 
the lives of individuals and their society through proper develop- 
ments. Selflessness and altruism should be the fundamental charac- 
teristics of those who are to guide the destiny of nations. 


3. Vide Thomas Huxley—Life and Letters, Vol. IIT, page 337. 
—-Ihomas Huxley asserts that Politics is a science of social life, 
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Politicians who work in their fields either for selfish and personal 
gains and advantages or for the ostentatious exercise of their power 
belong to the category of those medieval chiefs and chieftains who 
subsisted by exploiting the masses. ' ' 

Human life is great because of its possibilities ; it becomes what 
man himself can make it. Ordinarily it consists of a bagatelle of 
fleeting experiences ; butit can gain its significance, prestige and 
dignity only by its transformation through reconstruction.* 

It is definite that with the rise of human culture man will develop 
the conviction that the basic function of rulers and statesmen should 
not be to rule but to help people to achieve their all-round develop- 
ment and discipline of life through their economic progress and 
mental advancement. | 

Politics will gain a new status by developing its growing interest 
in the real welfare of man ; and this can be achieved only through 
his creative reconstruction. It is education which builds up social 
unity in the midst of ethnic heterogeneity in human communities.? 
All this naturally argues the importance of the idea that individuals 
only with educational visions are really fit for becoming rulers of 
men. And Plato's suggestion therefore, to the effect that philo- 
sophers only should be kings becomes supremely significant in the 


field of human society. 


4. The Creative Reconstruction of Man—M. C. Ghose in the Calcutta Review, 
September, 1965. 
5. Aristotle-—Politics, iii, 4 ; ii, 5. 


HISTORY OF PALESTINE FROM THE 
BALFOUR DECLARATION OE 1917 
TO THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


NARAYANCHANDRA MuxkusRijkkE, M.A. 


Research Fellow, Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, | 
D.Phil. Student, Department of History, University of Calcutta 


During the first and sécond decades of the twentieth éentury the 
Ottoman Empire was considered by the concert of European Powers as an 
unhealthy nation in Eutopé. The Empité was practically in naive. The 
Vassal states continued to adininister their particular tracts almost ín- 
dependently. As it was mainly due to thé weaker military position of 
Turkey, its ruler sought Germanisation of the Turkish military oigani- 
zation and appointed a German at the head of its army. This pro-Gefman 
policy of Turkey prompted Great Britain to win over the Arabs and to 
utilize them against the Turks. Great Britain also came into contact 
with Sherif Hussain and their united endeavour readily liberated most of 
the Arab regions of the Ottoman Empire. If the promises given by the 
British to Sherif Hussain had been maintained, there would have been a 
united Arab Kingdom in Western Asia after the war. But in truth, it 
could not be happen. Three things governed the fall of the Arabs after 
the war: 


(1) War-time _ agreement among Britain, France and Russia 
regarding the division of the Ottoman Empire. 
(2) British promises to the Jews regarding the establishment of a 


Jewish national home in Palestine (Balfour Declaration of 
1917). 


(3) Ibn Soud's war in Peninsular Arabia against Sherif Hussain. 

From the second point there arose the Arab-Jewish .confliet of the 
interwar years. The Arab Jewish conflict in the British mandate of Palestinr 
was one of the most persisting problems in the Middle East during the 
interwar years. Following the disintegration of the Turkish Empire after 
the First World War, the mandatory responsibility was entrusted to Britain 
by the Principal Allied Powers in April, 1920. Untilthen Palestine had been 
under the Turks for about four hundred years. The League of Nations 
ratified the Mandate in 1922 end the United States of America, not being 
a member of. the League, recognised it in December, 1924. 
* . The problem arose (1) because the Arabs claimed that in the Hussain: 
Moemehan's correspondence the area of the mandate was in fact allotted to 
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the independent Arab State. (2) Then in Anglo-Arab negotiations there 
was no mention of special status for the Jews. However, during the war 
Britain gave assurance to the Jews.that they would be allowed to make 
& part of Palestine a national home for the Jews (Balfour Declaration). 
Britain was also moved by strategic consideration to exclude that coastal 
strait from Arab control. Therefore, the Arabs considered both the man- 
date and the Jewish home as breaches of faith. 'Phe course of event which 
followed in settling up of the mandate was considered by the Arab popula- 
tion of Palestine as & contradiction of British explanation. There arose 
two major problems for the Arabs: 

l. Jewish immigrants would ultimately aan the numerical 
superiority of the Jews in Palestine. (2) Acquisition of Palestinian tracts 
by the Jews was calamitous to the indigent Arab peasantry. Neither 
side was, prepared .to meet in the same point and in 1919 the foreign 
observers earnestly viewed great Arab opposition to the Jewish colonizers. 
The Jews were organizing a national home and their leader Weizmann was 
able to secure the support of important politicians of Great Britain and 
- America like President Wilson, Lloyed George, and General Marks. They 
were also able to secure large funds from the Jewish circle of America and 
Britain and better mechanism for propaganda. The Arab side, on the 
other hand, was far weaker financially. They had-no external backing 
and was politically rather backward. The Arab opinion in Palestine was 
divided between the extremist religious wing led by Al Hussain, Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem, and a temporal wing of the moderate led by the great 
family of Nasha Shibis. The local British administration’ inclined to be 
pro-Arab though the Jews were more powerful in England. There weré a 
number of commercial nobles among the Arabs and the Jews who sought 
for the appointment of several commissions, to investigate the problem. 
The Hageseft commission found that the Jews were full.of desire to ignore 
the Arabs. It was a factor to be taken into a thoughtful consideration. 
In 1922 the Churchill White Paper was issued which proposed the creation. 
of a Legislative Assembly consisting of 10 Arabs, 10 Officials and 2 Jews. 
Tt also proposed the creation of an Arab agency as a counter-part of the 
Jewish agency which was in existence for à long time. The Agency was — 
to be the official spokesman of the Arab cause, and its members were to be 
nominated by the British High Commissioner. The Arabs straightforwardly 
rejected the White Paper. The situation of law. and order in Palestine 
. did not improve until 1926 when the situation between the Arabs and the 
Jews became somewhat normal. Number of the British troops and special 
police forces were reduced as a result of general improvement of the condi- 
. tion. In 1928 the Jewish population too was one and a half lakh coin- 
prising 16% of the total and the Jews also achieved considerable succéss 
: in their agricultural colonies, though they continued to` be on the whole 
rather poor. In the period between 1926.36 when the general Arab revolt 
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was declared the growth of nationalism in Palestine was distinguished with. 
a mark, This was the result of nationalistic propaganda and activity in 
Egypt, Iraq and Syria which had to protect the Palestinian Arabs. The 
Jews also started demanding a revision ofthe original mandate in their 
favour. After the elevation of fascism in Europe, the number of the Jews 
in Turkey also increased. The tension between the Arabs and the Jews 
as a result of organised spreading of nationalism began to increase again 
from 1928, In 1929 there was a dangerous riot between the Turks and 
the Jews leading to the death of more than one hundred Jews. 

The British Government appointed. the Shan Commission which 
found that neither had made any sustained attempt to improve racial 
relation. It recommended prevention of excessive legation ‘attempt, to 
improve Arab agriculture excluding the Jews from administration, and 
issued a statement for safe-guarding the interests of the Arabs, 

An agricultural enquiry commission also advised against more ims 
migration until the provision was made for the agricultural development 
of the Arabs. 1n 1930 the Labour Government published a white paper 
giving equal weight to the Jews and the non-Jews with the intension of 
controlling the situation arising out of transferring the Palestinian land to 
the Jews ànd to erecb estate land where ah agricultural labourers could 
be settled. — 

But the Jewish immigration -became uncontrolled again after the 
persecution of the Jews in Poland and Germany and their number began to 
mount every year. The average immigration was 9,000 a year. But in 
1935 it rose to 62 thousand excluding the illegal immigrants. The Arabs 
remained unsympathetic to the persecuted Jews. As a result of this im- 
migration the Arabs again resorted to terrorism, and on the J ewish side a 
demand arose that both Palestine and Trans-Jordania should be opened 
to millions of Jews to settle. The Arabs, on the other hand, demanded a 
democratic Government, prohibition of land a and immediate stops 
ping of immigration. | 

Even this move was rejected by the British Postiament. . The dis 
felt that they had no constitutional means to change the situation. They 
were afraid that if immigration continued at that rate there would be eventual- 
Jewish majority in Palestine, The Arab revolt of 1936 was — the | 
consequence of this fear. 


The Arab revolt which started in 1936 lasted till the out break of 
the Second World War. It was largely carried out by small bands of 
guerrilas and was directed both against the Jews and the British adminis- 
tration. In 1938 they were over 5 and a half thousand. For major acts 
of terrorism a large number of Arabs, Jews and British civilians were lost. 
During that period the British Government tried to find a solution of the 
Palestine question by appointing several commissions. The first coms: 
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mission was Royal Peel- Commission which published its. be ale in J d 
1937. Its findings were: . «^ | | 

(A) Mandate in the existing form was unworkable. The n 
given to the Arabs and the Jews were irreconcilable. 

(B) Et proposed división" of Palestine into an Arab and a Jewish 
state with a neutral zone under British administration around Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem. In the proposed Jewish. state the Arabs were 30 times of 
the Jews, but- it was-expectéd - that. e d cd of the Arabs in- Palestine 
would be settled elsewhere. - 

(C) - If the mandate was to continue than -the baei of land in 
certain areas ought to be permitted and that migration of-Jews should be 
restricted 60-12,000.a year for 5 years. The findings obviously were more. 
favourable to the Jews. Therefore, the Arabs rejected : it and there was 
an increase: in- violence- throughout 1988. -^ 

"Ehe. Second. Commission. also failed to report on. a just partition. 
Because they found that a large . number of the Arabs would be unfit.in the 
Jewish territory. Anyhow, :it.suggested.some sort of economie: federalism., 
During the same period Fascist propaganda in the 'Middle-East/ was con: 
ducted in a manner prejudicial to, the British interest. Both ‘Germany: 
and Italy wanted to, win: over the Arabs for their.cause and to that advantage 
every anti-British manifestation to stir up the people against British. Axis 
propaganda, Was. very successful in Spreading its ES in the, Arab . 
country. — 

Since, Germany under Hitler: was, persuing an anti-J ewish polisy the 
Arabs: in the Palestine was rather inclined to Hitler's side, Alarmed with 
the. spread of Nazi propaganda the. British Government wanted to satisfy 
the Arabs, restoring its Palestinian policy to the former position as, ans 
nounced by the Royal Peel Commission. A round table conference was. 
called. with representatives of Iraq, Egypt, Soudi Arabia, Yeman and Trans: 
Jordania. 

The round table conference failed to adhiere anything. Bui the : 
British Government issued a white paper in 1939 which opposed the creation” 
of a, Jewish state in Palestine and promised independence for Palestine 
within 10 years of time. It envisaged the Jewish immigration of a total 
of 75,000 in 5 years as which Arab. consent was necessary, for further 
immigration. 

The British High Commission was given power to fogulate of prohibit: 
as the case might be regarding the transfer-of land. - This position continued 
throughout the year when the Palestinian Arabs maintained a truce.’ 

The next phase of Palestine question opened with the Jews on the 
offensive. From 1943 the Jews started an organised. terrorism directed 
against the British administration in Palestine, The number of illegal 
immigrants started rising and. the treatment meted out by British officers 
to the illegal immigrants roused tremendous Jewish anger. The Jews in 

Lati aux 
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the U.S.A. were also pressing for a solution of the Palestine question. They 
wanted a Jewish state for the whole of Palestine, a Jewish army and un- 
limited immigration. | 


American Jews were bib to win over many important American 
politicians including President Roosevelt. Emboldened by U.S. support 
the younger Jews were organising an illegal body which organised for ter- 
toristic attack on the British official, The activity of that underground 
semi-military organisation was intensified in the post-war years. 

There were influx of Jewish immigrants from the communist countries 
of Eastern Europe and from the camps of Germany. President Truman 
made an appeal to allow 1,00,000 Jews to be settled in Palestine im- 
mediately. The Anglo-U.S. unofficial -inquiry committee demanded: that 
the Palestine mandate should continue "until U.N. trusteeship arrange- 
ment was ready and that 1,00,000 Jews should be allowed in Palestine 
immediately and that the, limitations of the transfer of land should be 
withdrawn. But- official Anglo-U.S. Commission raised the eer for 
a federal Arab-Jewish Palestinian state. 

The Labour Party in „Britain under Bevin was strongly pro-Arab 
which made the Jewish terrorists increasingly hateful. 


Though the British Government was under constant pressure from 
the U.S.A. (Truman), from the Jews in England and from the Palestinian 
Jews, she was unwilling to make any unilateral division. British Govern- 
ment handed over the matter to U.N. for consideration. 


The U.N. Special Committee on Palestine submitted two reports of a 
majority and a minority reform. The majority report suggested the partis 
tion of Palestine into an Arab and a Jewish state with an international 
zone round Jerusalem. 

The minority report submitted by Yogoslavia, India and Iraq sug: 
gested two autonomous States, Arab and Jewish federated in to Palestine. 
It suggested that the immigration question should be settled by a com- 
mittee consisting of 3 Arabs, 3 Jews and 3 representatives of U.N. 

On November 29, 1947 the General Assemby accepted the majority 
report with 33 votes in favour including U.S., U.S.S.R. and France. Thirteen 
votes including India and Arab states were in opposition. 


The Arabs were on the whole favourable to the minority report and - 
they considered the U.N. decision as an imposition by the West which 
they refused to accept. .The Arab states decided to resist the implemen- 
tation of this decision by force. However, Arab efforts to carry out war 
into Israel failed miserably. Britain continued të administer Palestine 
discharging its mandatory duties, till the 14th of May 1948 when the Jews 
were ultimately able to outnumber the Arabs under the shadow of the 


British and the State of Israel was proclaimed. [^ Y y 4 
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]. INTRODUCTION 


The word “Science” is üsed.in two senses. In its German form the 
eoncept wissenschaft connotes total knowledge. Metaphysics . and social 
theory are thus regarded as parts of wissenschaft. Sometimes two other 
words—naturwissensschaft and sozialwissenschaft are used to differentiate 
the province of the natural sciences and the social sciences. In this com- 
prehensive sense of science or wissenschaft this term stands as an ontological 
category. It indicates a body of substantive propositions theoretically 
interrelated and relevant for the systematization of the entire area of human 
knowledge. As an ontology. science signifies a body of synoptic statements 
which have been framed after adequate, dispassionate, observation and 
involving sometimes even, controlled experimentations upon and measure- 
ments of the data. When we say that somebody is a physical scientist 
we generally have this substantive or ontological conception of science 
in mind. But this ontological conception of science should not be so 
literally so extensively interpreted as to make science a complete world 
view involving a theory. of human life, its destiny and values, the processes 
and phenomena of nature and a knowledge of the dynamics of culture 
and society. The great exponents of science themselves never had in 
mind such an exalted conception of science: They felt they were investi- 
gating a limited province of human or natural knowledge and they never 
claimed that science could be a substitute for religion, ethics, literature 
and sociology. The popular mind, however, has tended to have an irrational 
faith in science as a complete system of knowledge. Unfortunately the 
exponents of the so-called Scientific Socialism have tended to heighten 
the role of positive science. They hope, quite irrationally that the full 
efflorescence of science would mean the displacement of traditional meta- 
physics and religion. Newton, Planck and Einstein did not cherish such 
high hopes from science. 


Science is used in a.second sense also. It is the name of a method 
using certain well-specified procedures. It is the methodology of what 
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Conant says ‘limitting the degree of empiricism’. The more of order, 
system, organized relationship and organic interdependence ean we establish 
in our data of knowledge, the more of the scientific method are we supposed 
to utilize. This definiteness in the body of our knowledge is regarded 
as an adjünct to our power because it gives us the capacity for ‘prediction. 
It increases our power of manipulating the materials at hand and our con- 
fidence increases if the results from certain sets of actions conform to our 
expectations. 


This methodological significance of Science is at the root of its success 
even in the field of substantive knowledge. The success that science has 
attained in revealing the mysteries of certain areas of our field of knowledge 
has given tremendous inspiration ^o wotkers’ in other fields also and in 
economics, sociology. and political- science. as -al8o -in gia dea there 
is a great quest for the use of the scientific method:- ~:~ 


Ancient India did make substantial e in ‘the Xnoswledge | of 
science, especially mathematics. The ealendar was perfected by the old 
Hindus to enable them to perform their sacrifices at correct times. They 
developed geometry to have an accurate measurement. and construotion 
of their vedi. In medieval Hindu India great advance was made in the 
development of arithmetic. The system of numerals which are mistakenly 
called Arabic numerals is a Hindu invention. . More than the contributions 
in the field of substantiative science, the Hindu contributions to the develop- 
ment of the seientifib habit of mind are ‘significant. The philosophical 
systems of India always accepted the concept of an ,immanental order in 
the world. The rigorous and remorseless operation of à. supreme cosmic 
order was popularly interpreted as the Working of Karman. Jt has been 
said that the Buddhist theory of Karman for the first time substituted a 
cosmodicy in place of a theodicy. The ancient logicians « of India developed 
an elaborate structure of the methods of argumentation and the knee 
scholastic reasoning of the Nyaya and’ the Vaisesika is a remarkable achieve- 
ment in the field of logic and dialectics. The success of science is based 
on the habits of keen, systematic and prolonged ,enquiries and the ancient 
logicians of India did cultivate this art. The Samkhya philosophy for- 
mulated a scheme of cosmic evolutionary progression which is. remarkable 
for its grasp of the element of both psychic and cosmic operations. The 
scheme of the Samkhya, although it may not meet the demands of modern 
scientific cosmology, is remarkable for its trenchant separation of the trans- 
lucent resplendent subjects and the Prakriti or unitary nature. The Hindu 
achievements in the field of medical science have been notable. The school 
of Ayurveda is based on intense and deep observation into botanical pheno- 
mena and is a great challenge to all those philosophers of history who talk 
glibly and propound facile generalizations about the “metaphysical” en- 
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grossments of the Hindu mind. Some of the elements of the Hindu contri- 
butions to science were carried on to the west by the Arabs. 


2. INFLUENCE OF SorgNCE ON POLITICAL ACTION 


(a) Science and Politics in Modern Asia and Africa 


Science has been the most potent instrument of social and political 
action in modern times. The phenomenal political supremacy of the 
Western nations is a consequence of their almost monopolistic possession 
of scientific technology. Japan could successfully hold her own against 
the encroachments of the West only when she incorporated scientific techno- 
logy into her own system. The newly arisen independent nations of Asia 
and Africa can maintain their autonomous existence only the quick adoption 
of the methods and technics of science.? Any revivalistic ery of going 
back to the primitive days or to the medieval economy may be palatable 
to our romantic longings for the past but will certainly prove a retrograde 
step in the context of a highly industrialized and technological world. 
Hence the quest for scientific knowledge and the demand for the modi- 
fication of environment through the adoption of scientific technics is not 
a question of abstract intellectual deliberation or exercise of volitional 
preference but is dictated by the very demands of survival in today’s world. 

The introduction of modern scientific technics began in India with 
the British imperialism. This process has been continued by the indepen- 
dent government of the country and it is a healthy sign that factories on 
a large scale have been established for the production of different types of 
machines and consumption goods.* Steam and electric locomotives and 
ships and air planes are being built. India has a key position in the pro- 
duction of steel and iron. The growth of textile, leather and plastic ins 


1 Through the developments in science and technology it is and has been pos. 
sible to introduce various significant schemes and measures like (7) planning for the 
elimination of poverty, (2+) control of famines, (2) partial control of typhoid, malaria; 
cholera, tuberculosis and the almost full control of plague, ete. Better sanitation, 
better hygiene and greater medical and surgical facilities have tremendously increased 
the population and this increase has created formidable problems for India and China. 
Lavoisier had visualized the social effect of chemistry and today we find that chemistry 
has brought about a profound revolution in food production, industry and medicine. 


2 The technical aid given to underdeveloped countries under the Truman Plan 
and the Colombo Plan is meant to intensify the productivity of the economically back- 
ward countries. But the main issue facing the Eastern nations is to have the capacity 
to produce heavy machinery by their own efforts and not simply to utilize the inventions 
of the West. They have to train their own personnel and to overcome the cultural 
resistance, if any, to technical mansiormanon of life and society. 


3 'The plna of various ERE EN schemes for chemical, electrical, 
4—2172P—V1I 
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dustries in the country is also próceeding on a large scale. The advance 
of hydro-electric power in modern India is simply stagerring in the- Asian 
framework. ‘The various multi-purpose hydro-electric. schemes! may be 
considered the signs of a new epoch of expansion of próduction and suffi. 
ciency. It is only through. the use of science that schemes of. rural industri- 
alization, rural electrification and the accentuation of agricultural pro- 
ductivity are. being carried on in the country. l 


“e 


(b) Science and Democracy - 


"The growth. of science is a mighty help to democracy. Science is 
based on the spirit of untrammelled equiry. Tt is. opposed to dogmatic 
impositions and to belief in the varacity of scriptural authority. If has 
advanced because it subjects all types of presuppositions. to the close process 
of enquiry and investigation. Tt is founded upon the spirit. of alert open- 
mindedness.? This kind of rational. ‘discussion is the foundation also of 
democracy. Democracy challenges all the pretentions of autocracy, aristo- 
cracy, ecclesiasticism. and oligarchy. - TIt wants open and public discussion 
of problems and refuses to accept anything on the mere basis of intuition 
or the insight of a- superior leader. Thus. the -rationalistic foundations 
of both science.and-democracy -are similar. Hence the spirit of scientific 
rationalism: is a great help in the advance of democracy. 


There is a second way also by which science favours democracy through 
preparing the intellectual foundations of social equality.. Science challenges 
the bases of all venerated customs, established- beliefs and superstitions 
and some of the dominant assumptions of a theological cosmology are 
shown by it to be no more than the exaltations of. thé unverified imagina- 


pharmaceutical production and for oil, medicine production, hosiery manufacturing, 
paper, cement, industries, etc. is designed to enhance the economie growth of the country 
and is s testimony to the power of science. Cf. L. M. Parsoris, Everyday Science (London, 
Macmillan & Co., ees i i oe PEU 
ET ied in-his study of technies and civilization has ‘discussed three stages 
— (i) Eotechnic, (i) Paleotechhie and (iii) Neotechnic. In modern India we may 
find examples of all the three stages; from the use of wooden construction to iron and 
stoel and stoam power, to internal combustion machines and hydro-electric power. 


2 ‘The intellectual bases of'sóience and the implications of the sciéntifié niethod 
can be thus summarized : is 
(i) Confidence in the power of réáson, 
(4) Belief in progress, - ; 
(iii) Faith in criticism, analysis, objectivity and precision, . ~ 
(iv) Tolerance of contrary views, : zm PT 
(v) Distrust of private experience and scriptural authority, 
(vi) Acceptance of an intellectual confraternity of the world, 
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tions of the holders of social, economie and political power. Thus science 
in its critical function of fight against theology has fostered the rise of an 
equalitarian approach. In India, for example, the Brahmin class claimed 
to be the monopolistic custodians of revealed Vedic wisdom and banned 
the lower classes from any share in the higher scriptural learning but such 
pretentions to power cannot be supported in a scientific era. Science 
prepares the ground for the concept of equality by the dissemination of 
knowledge. Knowledge tends to corrode the established fortresses of: 
caste and class ascendancy.? It can be noticed in India that the advance 
of scientific knowledge is slowly undermining the old theology which sup- 
ported the claims of the higher castes and thus it is appearing as the enemy 
of class privilege and aristocratic ascendancy. l 

Science supports democracy in a third way also. It generates a 
dynamic outlook or what Whitehead calls ‘locomotion of ideas’. . Nothing 
is changeless and immutable in the eyes of science. Rocks, plants and 
organic species—all.are products of centuries of evolution. Geology, 
embryology, linguistic paleontology, biology anthropology, ete., reveal 
that all existing organic and inorganic structures and historical, political 
and social forms are subject to the tremendous impact of ceaseless processes 
of change. Hence the scientific method is opposed to the veneration of 
static structures and forms and it considers the fetish of the status quo as 
inconsistent with the march of civilization. The growth of science is a 
solvent, as it were, of all static social, political and economic forms. It 
promotes mobility of population and cultural diffusion through clash of 
ideas.” It is possible to preserve thé old social forms in villages. But 
when there is great and constant movement of population facilitated by 


1 The growth of science and technology have enormously influenced Indian 
cultural values. Due to facilities in transportation, sea-journey is not now regarded 
as & sin. Untouchability could not be practised in railway trains. Small pox is no 
longer deified. The old beliefs in witchcraft are seriously lessening. We can also 
study in modern India the process of cultural resistance to technology. For example, 
there was the resistance to the use of pipe water becatise it was supposed to contain 
the flesh of buffalo; there was the resistance to the use of sugar because bones were 
supposed to be used for its purification ; there has been resistance to the use of Western 
m:dicine because it contained alcohol; there has also been persistent resistance to 
inoculation and vaccination. E 


2 Science is a counterpoise to social ossification because the scientists like 
Galileo, Newton, Darwin, Pavlov or Planck are in quest of pure truth. They stress 
the testing and proving of the truth and have repugnance for authority of all kinds. 
Scientific researches have exploded the myth of racial superiority. Science accepts 
the notion of social evolution and is opposed to the imposition of the power of a social 
group or political party through violence. Militarism and theological dogmatism 
are alike the antitheses of the scientific spirit of unfettered argumentation. The 
scientist would view social and political traditions in & spirit of objective detachment 
and would encourage social experiments. 


3 Quincy Wright, The Study of International Relations, p. 399. 
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the processes of technological advance, it becomes difficult if not impossible, 
to maintain the old social stratifications. Science definitely acclerates 
the processes of social change by introducing new methods and technics 
of action. Democracy is based on the promotion of desirable social change. 
It is opposed to the perpetuation of dead obscurantist social practices. 
Even in primitive societies science is slowly preparing the background 
for the introduction of social changes. The ancient and medieval civili- 
zations of the world were to a great extent based on the perpetuation of 
the old social froms and relations which helped the holders of power but 
science is proving to be a great demolisher of the traditional forms and 
social relations with their static placidity of existence. _ 


(c) Science and Military- Administrative Centralization | 


But science has generated an opposite trend too. If its growth is 
favourable to democracy, it does also contain the technics and methods 
to foster the trend towards oligarchical control and bureaucratization.! 
Scientific technology does make possible the control of ‘the instruments 
of domination and violence by the holders of political power. So long 
as the implements of violence are simple, many people can possess them. 
Many or even all citizens can possess the primitive instruments of violence 
like the lathi, the garasa and bhala, ete. But only the government , can 
control the cannons and the machine guns. The costliness and the com- 
plicated character of the instruments of violence makes ‘it impossible for 
the people to own them. Moreover, it is always possible for the govern- 
ment to control the ownership of the instrument of violence by making 
obligatory the possession of licenses with regard to those instruments. 


Furthermore, the state can also have control over the instruments 
of mass communication, opinion management and propaganda. No-‘modern 
government can neglect the media of popular communication. It can 
almost make the people believe only in those things which it wants them 
to believe by controlling the media of communication. It can thus create 
the necessary foundations for the support of its power. by E. the 
minds of men.? 

One of the reasons why the old [dun empires like those of the Maiya 
and Guptas failed to retain their a control for long was that the 


1 The — of scientific and technoligical — sometimes-enhances tho 
control of the army. In the United States some important researches are under tho 
control of the army and the navy. The army controls the programme and adminis. 
tration of the project for the launching of rockets to moon. Thereby the indirect 
control of the army may increase and this may have unwanted administrative reper- 
oussions. 

? Bortrand Russell, Icarus, p. 55, visualises the eee -of physiological 
methods of controlling emotions (through the secretions of the ductless glands) which 
will increase the power of the bureaucracy. y 
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means of transportation were then undeveloped. Not it is almost always 
possible for the central political power to get its well respected and its 
statutes, writs, orders and directions obeyed by the state and local autho- 
rities and individuals. Non-conformity and recalcitrance can, today, 
bring immediate punishment. In an undeveloped state of technology 
the rivers and hills were adequate protections. But the advance of scientific 
technology has intensified the area and depth of the control of political 
rulers. It is possible to make quick transportation of the police to the 
remotest corners and in case of non-compliance or revolt the army can 
be rushed by aeroplanes to the farthest areas of the country. In the history 
of medieval warfare in India we read that military operations had to be 
suspended during the rainy season. But now river-flood is no barrier 
and revolts can be crushed in any inaccessible corner even. 

This process of centralization fostered by science can be studied not 
only at the political and military levels but also in industrial plants and 
establishments. The acceleration of the volume of production through 
the use of new mechanical devices makes the problem of the arrangement 
and sale of the commodities very important. Hence it is essential that a 
large number of the gainfully employed personnel, specially of the top and 
middle management, be not concerned with administrative departments. 
The element of management is immensely significant in the capitalist 
system of economy and capitalism is certainly a significant factor in the . 
advance of bureaucratization. s 


(d) Science and Public Administration 





cation of scientific management, tools and technics of statistics* a 
different kinds of psychological tests in public administration. The 


1 “Rationalization” has been developed in modern se iad T ration’. v, 
alization as cost diminution and positive rationalization as extension of production, ` ` ly 
See “Invention”, Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. The theories of thermodynamics 
and electro-magnetism also led to the growth of new methods of power production 
and power transmission. See 'Science", Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 

2 Brady, Business as a System of Power. 

8 F.W. Taylor (1856-1915), Shop Management (1911); FE. W. Taylor, Principles 
of Scientific Management (1911). L. Urwick (ed.), The Golden Book of Management 
(London, Newman Name Ltd., 1856). 

4 Statistical technics "have also been devised for the achievement of quality 
control and the measurement" of admininistrative efficiency. See Clarence E. Ridley a 
and H. A. Simon, Measuring Municipal Activities (Chicago, International City Manage Ha : 
Association, 1949); William R. Divine and Harvey Sherman, “A Technique for C 
trolling Quality", Public Administration Review, Vol. VIIL, 1948, pp. 110-13. 
widespread use of statistics involving the use of sociometrie scales and map che 









n 


graphic reports. See Mildred Parten, Surveys, Polls and Samples (New York, Harper à 
Bros., 1950). 
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are new methods to test intelligence and aptitudes. The general idea 
behind these tests is that people differ in mnate endowments and capabilities* 
and it is best to take to those lines of activity for which one is most suited. 


3. CONCLUSION 


_ Experimentalism is the key word in a scientific methodological proce- 
dure. “The heart of the experimental method is determination of the 
significance of objerved things by means of deliberate institution of modes - 
of interaction.”? The logic of the experimental method stresses the employ- 
ment of ideas and principles for dealing overtly and actively with facts 
if the latter are to be the necessary ingredients of a successfully adjusted 
world. It is essential that both facts and concepts should become elements 
in and instruments of intelligently controlled action. Experimentalism 
is opposed to the recognition of a fixed system of immanent teleology or 
pre-established harmony. Hence in place of the idealist quest for eternally 
perfect changeless fixed principles it stresses provisional hypotheses and 
their testing and verification. Empirical and practical verification is the 
essence of the scientific experimental method. It refuses to accept the 
rigid distinction between thought and action which has been so much 
emphasized in the idealistic systems of thought. 

A necessary implication from experimental naturalism is the accept- 
- ance of the concept of evolution and continuity. Man is continuous with 
nature. This does not mean that man can be reduced to nature or can 
be explained in terms of naturalistic physics or. mechanics. Certainly 
man today is at that stage of evolution when an immense range of transition 
has been made away from mere physico-chemical action and organization. 
The concept of continuity does not mean the neutralization of the aims, 
affections, aspirations and will of man. Basically and fundamentally 
man is, in terms of origin, continuous with nature and is not a special subs- 
tance specially created by some divine being. 

Democracy is the political analogue of the experimental method, 
The latter postulates the wide use of testing of hypothesis. Similarly 
democracy postulates full freedom of enquiry and it wants to solve social 
and political problem$^by means of enquiry and discussion. The schools, 
to conform to the democratic criterion, should be organized on the basis 
of the acceptance of the value of the aetual experiences of the children 
and the latter should be encouraged to make adjustments through the 
method of conference and mutual give and take. The common point in 
democracy and the experimental methods is the recognition of the worth 
of experience and the liberating role of intelligence. 


1 Tothrop Stoddard, Scientific Humanism, P. 119. 
2 John Dewey, Logic, p. 511. » 
3 John Dewey’s article “Logic” in the Encyclopaedia of Social Seilenceg. 


SEER KASYAPA AND HIS MISSING HYMNS 
. Amiya Kumar CHAKRAvORTy, M.A. 


According .to Indian tradition, Veda-Vyasa, son of Jàtükarna 
Parasara, classified the Vedie hymns into four separate texts, and 
taught the same to his 4 principal disciples. Paila received the 
Rgveda, Jaimini, the Simaveda, Vaisampiyana, the Yajurveda, and 
Sumantu received his teachings in the Atharvaveda. The idea of 
this division was to save from loss and oblivion the huge mass of 
Vedic hymns that had piled up together during the preceding ages. 
These hymns had been preserved in memory, as very sacred treasures, 
by the descendants and disviples of the seers from the very beginn- 
ing. As their total number was swelling from. age-to age, it was 
doubtless becoming increasingly difficult for the sages and teachers 
of later ages to keep in memory the whole of them intact. Hence 
the necessity for a division of them was keenly felt, and the task fell 
on the able shoulders of Vyasa Krsnadvaipiyana. As a result of 
this division, the task of correctly preserving in memory any one of 
these books had doubtless: become much easier. The descendants of 
the seers and Vedic teachers of earlier and later ages, were by that 
time scattered in different. parts of India, and it was not an easy 
thing to get hold of all the hymns that were then current. From 
Kagmir and the holy places of the Himalayas in the north, down to 
distant parts of the Deccan in the south, the hymns of the different 
Rsi-families had to be gathered and collated. The task was indeed 
very arduous, entailing incéssant labour for years, and it seems 
reasonable to assume that not all the sacred hymns, from the very 
beginning up to the period of their collection, could possibly have 
been gathered by the compiler and his able collaborators. Neither 
could it be possibly denied that some of the oldest hymns were 
already lost, in spite of all cares to preserve them. Those that were 
still preserved, but could not, for one reason or another, have been 
gathered by Vyasa or his assistants, and were only available in later 
ages, were included in the main texts, by later teachers, and these 
hymns subsequently came to be known as the ‘‘Khilas’’, or Supple- 
ments, or Later Additions. Some of these Khilas might actually 
belong to the post-Bhürata period, that is, to period following the 
Bharata War, and there can be no doubt that such hymns were 
not in existence during the period of Vyasa’s compilation, 
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It may be mentioned here that, not all the Vedic hymns that 
we have now, were probably used as sacrificial chants. The numerous 
*Dana-stutis’’, "Samvüda-hymns''" (Conversational hy.nng), and — 
hymns not immediately connected with prayers, etc., were not 
probably utilised in any sacrifice by the priests. The actual cere- 
monial forms also probably differed from place to place, just as the 
Vedic mantras actually used in different sacrifices and at different 
places, also probably differed, so that no priest ^or Vedic 
teacher of any particular place or -area, however learned - and 
experienced, could be expected - to know the entire mass:of Vedic 
hymns. Veda-Vyaea’s labours were probably responsible-for collec- 
ting all the available hymns, sacrificial and non-sacrificial, together, 
and then dividing the same into 4 separate books, - for easy memori- 
zation and preservation for the future generations: Even then, 
separate Vedic Schools did not cease- to evolve, as the numerous 
later Sarhità, Brahmana,  Arapyaka and Sūtra “texts (Srauta and 
Grhya) indicate. Had there been uniformity in- forms and practices 
everywhere, there would have: been no occasion for the formulation 
of these varied texts, as also for the emergence of a new sacrificial 
book known as the White Yajurveda or the Vajasaneya Samhita. 


Ancient ` and modern scholars ` "both. agree that the' Revedic 
hymns, as collected and compiled by Vyasa, haye been faithfully 
preserved. But as regards the probability of any loss of hymns of 
the very ancient seers, prior to Vyüs's compilation, modern scholars 
seem more or less silent. Prof. Winternitz is perhaps one of the 
very few to make such : à supposition boldly. On this point, he says : 

“Tf we now caste a glance over the varied contents of the 
Rgveda Samhita, of which I have. here tried. to five an.idea, the 
conviction forces itself upon us that, -in this collection we have 
the- fragments of the very oldest: Indian poetry, that the 
songs, hymns aud poems of the Rgveda which have come down to 
us, are only a fragmentary portion of a much more extensive poetic 
literature, both religious and secular, of which probably the greater 
part is irretrievably lost. But as the great majority of these hymns 
are either sacrificial chants, or. were used, or could have been used, 
as prayers and sacrificial songs, we may assume that these very 
hymns gave tbe actual stimulus for collecting and uniting them in 
one book." (A History of Indian Literature, "Vol. I, P 118.) 


The above remarks apply to both religious and secular literature 
of the Aryans of ancient India, and it doubtless stands to reason to 
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assume that the society which produced a very, large number of 
Vedie seers, also produced numerous authors of secular literature as 
well. We have specimens of ancient religious literature in the 4 
Vedas ; but, in regard to purely secular literature, both poetry and 
prose of the Vedic period, very little lias actually come down to us 
in the shape of the few poetic Gathis that are met with in Vedic 
literature. All this is, of course, guesswork, however intelligent, 
without much tangible evidence in support. Some ancient texts, 
on the other hand, record at least one instance, where the loss of 
Rk-hymns is” reported to have been very very heavy. The hymns in 
question are all attributed to seer Kasyapa, son of Marici, and it 
seems strange that though the tradition appears to date at least from 
the time of -Sakaptni, one of the’ greatest Vedic teachers of tho 
post-Bharata period, not a word about it appears to have been. said so 
far by any modern scholar dealing ‘with the Vedas. Having regard 
to the magnitude of the reported loss, if seems. quite reasonable to 
assume that there might haye been similar cases of loss in 
regard to the hymns of several other ancient seers as well. But 
such cases have not been explicitly referred to, probably because 
the losses there might have been somewhat trivial in comparison, 
and hence not worthy of any special notice. The case of the 
lost hymns of Kasyapa will be dealt with in due, course. 


Kasyapa’s Parentage and Family 


It may be deemed worthwhile to. know what the ancient 
texts say about the parentage and family of seer Kasyapa, as 
this is likely to give the readers some idea of the hoary. old 
age to which he belonged. Thus the Brhaddevatà, 8 Saunakian 
text dealing mainly with the deities extolled in the hymns ‘of the 
Reveda, says. f: . | 
arate HOES arta: sa grfet: à 
| WE Vea SMART TITAS N 
 ufüfafz faq: uer aeg: Aer gf à 
Sitat fast after a gefifiaar eat y 
aaa gfeq: arma at a su 

ag jaguda maringa: n 
aati a Raana ARA rta: t 
aaa cafa fadt graue Gary | 
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again ferit aan ua si i 

stat a fnar a Raai aerate w 
carer qur aAA great fasea 0 
ge " asa RAA quur EN. : 
Chapter V. 148 148, 


Marici was -the ‘son ‘of Prajàpati, and sage Ka$yapa was the son of 
Marici. Kaáyapa had 13 wives, all of them goddesses, and they 
were the daughters of Daksa. These 138 daughters of Daksa were: 
Aditi, Diti, Danu, Kalai. Danayu, Simhikà, Muni, Krodha, Viávà, 
Varistha, Surabhi, Vinatà and Kadri. From them were produced 
the gods, the Astiras, the Gandharvas, the Uragas, the Raksasas, 
ihe Suparnas, the Pigicas and other classes of beings. Of these 
13 ladies, Aditi “happened to be the mother of 19 sous, who were : 
Bhaga, Aryamà, Arsa, Mitra, Varuna, Dhàtà, Vidhata, Vivasvan 
of great brilliance, Tvasté, Püsà, Indra and Visnu. Visnu was 
the twelfth and the youngest, and “Mitra and Varuna were twins. 

The Mahabharata (Adi Parva, Chap. 65. 12-13) also speaks 
‘of the 13 wives of sage Kasyapa, who were the daughters of Dakga 
Prajapati, though the names of two of them differ from the enume- 
ration of the Brhaddevatà: The Epic reads : 


RRR fads rer qug: fear eem à 
SEPT wat a fara a fran after gf: T 
wp. genqe 


The similarity between the verses of the Brhaddevatà and the Epic 
is too close to escape attention, in spite of the difference in the 
names of two ‘ladies. In place of Varisthà and Surabhi of the Vedic 
text, wô got Pradha arid Kapila in the Epic. The question of prior- 
ity between the two verses naturally, arises, and though Prof. Mac- 
donell, editor and translator of the Brhaddevaia, appears to be in 
favour of this text (Vol. I, page XXIII), the possibility of the two 
texts drawing their materials from two independent sources, cannot 
be discounted. Prof. Macdonell laboured under the misconception that 
that is was to the author of the Brhaddevaià at Naimisaranya that 
the Epic poem of Vyasa, then called Jaya or Bharata, was recited 
by Ugrasravéh, son of Lomaharsana, the Sita disciple of Vyasa. 
He was evidently unaware of the fact that Saunaka represents 
a patronymic or gotra-name, not a personal one, and that Kulapati 
Saunaka of Naimisaranya, referred to in the Mahabharata and 
‘the Puranas, and Saunaka, author of the Brhaddevatà, were two 
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lifferent persons of the Saunaka family flourishing in two widely 
lifferent periods. 

The 12 sons of Aditi named above and known as the Adityas, 
appen to own collectively the largest numbers 6f hymns and stanzas 
nthe Vedas among the deities of the Vedic ages. Individually, 
‘ndra owns the largest number of hymns in the Rgvèda, not 
mly among the Adityas, but also among all-the deities.. Not all 
he Adityas, however, ‘appear to have been equally prominent, ‘as 
jome of them, particularly, Dhàtà, Vidhata and Arhéa, happen to be 
he least mentioned among the brothers. The others appear some- 
imes individually, sometimes in pairs, sometimes jointly in-groups 
X 8, 4, or 5, and sometimes also collectively, . without being named 
severally or individually. Aditya Vivasvan begot 2 sets of twin 
shildren, Yama and Yami, and the two Aévins, besides Manu 
traditionally reputed as the head of the ancient royal dynasties of 
(India. Of them, Yama, Yami and Manu are cited as seers of the 
Rgveda, while the .A$vins rank as prominent deities of the Vedic 
oantheon owning many hymns. Yama and Yami, too, rank as deities, 
sheir brother, Manu, the first law-giver among men, being treated 
1s semi-divine. Some other immediate descendants of the Adityas 
we also found. to appear as seers of the 10th. mandala of the Rgveda 
particularly. 


fa 
+ 


Rgvedic Hymns of Seer iia 


This then was aeer Marica Kasyapa, who has been declared as a 
Satarcin seer (seer of a minimum of 100 Rk-verses or mantras) of the 
irst mandala of the Rgveda by the eminent Vedic teachers of ancient 
India. But he actually owns one single hymn there, which consists 
of one stanza only. He has, of course, some other hymns and 
stanzas in mandalas VIII, IX, and X ; but all these have 8 total of 
42 verses only. The relevant details are . 

Mandala Hymn No. No. of Verses. 


I 99 1 
*VIII 29 10 
IX 67 8 ( verses 4 to 6 ) 
IX ` . 90i. 6 "TIR T 
| IX. . 992 . 8 i 
IX 113 11 
IX 114 4 


X 187 1 ( one verse of the hymn ) 


Mae dom 


Total 492 verses — 
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(*The alternative seer here is Manu Vaivasvata,, grandsoh of 
Kasyapa. ) 
It may be mentioned. here that, in the Atharvaveda, we come across 2 
very small hymns attributed to him. (VII. 62-69). These are dedicated 
to Agni-Jatavedah, and consist of one stanza each like hymn 1—99 of 
the Rgveda.. Of course, two very long hymns; attributed to some 
Kaśyapa, are also found in that Veda (hymn X—10 of 89 verses, 
and hymn XII—4 of 58 verses ). But the seer concerned must 
have been some descendant of Marica Kaáyapa, as the ‘Brhatsarvanu- 
kramanikà of ' the Atharvaveda names him as plain Kagyapa, 
ds against Marica Kasyapa, seer of hymns VII—62 & 63 of this 
Veda. 


<. Tt -ie curious to note, however, that though the first mandala 
of tle Rgveda is traditionally regarded: as the book of the seers of a 
wininum of 100.Rk-verses ( ardeo eod, ),8 number of them, inclu- 
ding, of course, the above Marica Kasyapa, are found to be very 
deficient, that is to say, the verses attributed to them actually fall 
short ‘of 100..' Leaving aside the cases of the most deficient seers, 
whose hymns and verses. found their places in the first mandala more 
‘or-less by accident, we might take up the cases of the 4 seers, whose 
verses exceed 40. They are Hiranyastüpa and Savya of the 
Angirasa family, Nodhah of the Gautamas, and Kasyapa, . son of 
Marici, and their verses number 91, 72, 8b and 42 respectively. ‘Of 
them, ‘Kagyapa ` alone, as' we havé noted above, owns 2 versesin the 
‘Atbarvaveda. The others are not found to ówh any hymn or verse 
elsewhere. “These 4 seers could thus be called ‘Satarcins - (seers of 
100 verses) only on the assumption that somé ‘of their hymis and 
verses were lost to the compiler himself. They had the reputation 
of having been real Satarcins, but their hymns and verses were not 
received in full by Vyasa for some reason Or r other, ] 


Kasyapa's Missing Hymns 


We have "noted ihat Kagyapa owns only one hymn im the first 
mandala, a hymn of one verse only, which, incidentally, happens 
to be the shortest hymn of the Rgveda excluding the Kaila Section. 
The hymn runs thus: 


matza gana Aan f ae Ia: 
HG an gú fen arta fere! gA y 
R. V.I —99 
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Considéring the hoary old age to which the seer evidently belonged, 
it may be regarded as one of the oldest hymns dedicated in honour of 
Agni-Jatavedah. It is held in very high esteem by the Brahmanas 
all over India, many of whom still recite it morning and evening, in 
course of their daily prayers, to get rid of various troubles, by the 
grace of that great deity. A large number of them, it is true, may 
be quite unaware of its source and its seer ; but they recite it all the 
same with the deépest respéct. While dealing with it, the 
Brhaddevata declares : | 
aaa gea Geza Wu. meray’ agè 

waa WIEeg uns emu area: y c 

Wriérureusied Gaara was t 

ada: aiea RA g: agaaa -— 

aridaatent’ Aaga t 

d (R. L. Mitra’ s edition, Chap. III. 128 to 30); 


That i isto say,the hymn which begins with the word ( wrddq& ) and 
precedés the one having Indra as its deity (hymn R: V. 1-100 ), is 
regardedcby. some as the first of a series of 1000 hymns dedicated to 
Agni-Jatadev&h-and credited to seer Kaáyapa. :According to Sàkapüni, 
he verses of these hymns increase by one stanza (in the arithmetical 
- progression ) in the:order of 2, 3, :4, 5, etc., and end with 1000, until 
"we get in all 500499 verses of various metres, mentioning the names 
of various deities ( the main deity everywhere being Agni-Jatavedah ). 
The Sarvaénukramani of. Katyáyana, while dealing with this particular 
hymn, says : bii CH sageta Aaa geara HIATT d 
Mandala, 1-99. 


“Thus Katyayana follows both  S&kapüni and the "Brhaddevatà. 
Commenting on “this, | Sádguru&isya, in his Vedarthadipika, states 
among other things : i 

appui amamma | qang gasim aadi 
qurmyptaes age zu ques taken aeir afa | 
araen «were gaa puer suena — en aga’ 

‘ate ya ae Seats aa sega alias ef ad ardta: sere zai 
"The above is in confirmation of the statement of the main text that 
this hymn of one verse constitutes the first of series of 1000 hymns, 
999 of which remain elsewhere ( waa afta). The great commenta- 
tor then elaborates his views by means of two sets of*versés, the 
first of which runs thus ': 
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Regan sak mäsiara 
data wu hgarergenast Rag a 
qakqaieg eer qaaa t 

| maga gea BT JAN Qu mfg d 
The main point here is that some Saunaka teacher had called these 
999 hymns Khilas in his Rsyanukramani, a text which is now lost. 
The import of the second -set of verses, not quoted here, is nothing 
but a repetition of the statement of the Brhaddevatà, ànd.it adds that 
the total number of verses contained in these 999 hymns was calcula- 
ted to be 500499 aleo by Aryabhaita (.the great Mathematician ? ). 
The Saunakian text, Arginukramani (Table of Revedic seers ), how- 
ever, is silent about these 999 hymns. The Sarvanukramani of 
Katyayana being later than both the Rsyanukramani and the 
Brhaddevaiü, its authority might thus have been either of the two . 
books, not the Arganukramani, as wrongly supposed by Prof. 
Macdonell in his edition of the Sarvanukramani (pp. 179-80). There 
is doubt that Sadguruéigya had access to the Rsyanukramani (Table 
of Rgvedic Seers), as he had access also tó its counterpart, the 
Devatinukramani (Table of Rgvedic Deities, another Saunakian text 
which is also’ lost), to both of which he often refers in his commen- 
tary, and which, according to Prof. Macdonell, preceded the 
Saunakian Brhaddevatà and the Arginukramani that are now available. 
It is thus also clear that the Reyanukramani, the Brhaddevata and 
the Arsanukramant actually belonged to three different Saunaka 
teachers of three different periods. The Devatanukra mani might 
‘probably belong to the author of the Rsyanukramani. 

From the above statements of the different texts, we find that 
the oldest- authority concerning the 1000 hymns of seer Kasyapa out 
of which we have the first one only merely as a specimen, happened 
to be Sakapuni. According to Puranic evidences, he was not very, 
far removed from the great compiler of the Vedas (posterior by some 
6 generations or so), and that he had, in addition to a recension of 
the .Rgveda, ‘also a Nirukta text of his own, which is most often 
referred to in all later Vedic exegetical texts including the Nirukta or 
Nirukta-Bhagya of Yaska. The same texts ( the Puranas ) say that 
Sakapüni happened to be a contemporary of Devamitra Sakalya, 
famous redactor of the Rgveda, and also of sage Yajfiavalkya 
Brahmavabi (son of Yajiiavalkya Brahmaviha) mentioned in the 
Brhadaranyakopanisat as the brightest jewel of the then court of 
Mithila, capital of Videha. There can be no doubt that Sakapini 
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himself had inherited the tradition regarding the missing 999 Agni- 
hymins of seer Kasyapa from the older teachers, who, in their tum, 
might have had the same from the great compiler himself. This very 
large number of hymns,—9909—, that are now’ unavailable, were 
doubtless unavailable also to the compiler, because, once collected 
and incorporated, it would havé been physically impossible for so 
many hymns to have been lost altogether. "We have 1017 hymns 
in the Reveda (excluding the 11 Valakhilya hymns of the 8th mandala) 
containing about 10500 verses in the round figure, as against this, 
the Khilas including. the  Nivids,  Praiéas, Kuntüpas, etc., so 
far collected, number only -94, Having a total of about 665 
mantras, or somo 750 mantras found in ‘the longer recensions. 
Now, if in acedrdance with the statement of the Saunakian Reyanu- 
kramani, we call these 999 missing Kymnns.as Khilas, we have per 
force to do so in the sense of non-inclusion in the main text by the 
compiler, due to inaccessibility or unavailability, not in the sense 
of later additions or supplements. These hymns are still missing,- 
and will ever remain so, though their actual number, and their sizes 
ranging from- 2 to 1000 verses, might have been somewhat exaggerg- 
ted. ‘The tradition undoubtedly means that Kaéyapa was reputed as 
the seer of tie trant number of Vedic hymns, riot only Agni- hymns, 
and-that Veda- Vyasa’ 8 compilation could not incorporate the bulk of 
them as it could not also possibly incorporate all the hymns of 
the other very ancient seers from the beginning. The implication of 
the Purinic tradition regarding the cause of the division of the Vedas, 
seems to be that the process of forgetting the sacred hymns had already 
started, not only among the descendants of the seers, but also among 
other sages and Vedic teachers, so that whatever the great compiler 
and his collaborators were able to collect from different parts of the 
country, represented only the available Gr the salvaged portions of the 
hymns and verses originally seen. The very intelligent surmise of 
Prof. Winternitz thus stands vindicated, at least so far as religions 
Jiterature is concerned. l 

In course of our analysis of the bymns and verses of 4 seers of 
the first mandala, we have found that their verses actually fall short 
of the necessary minimum of 100 verses, and that they could be 
termed as Satarcins, only on the assumption that parts of their hymns 
and verses were lost. As these cases did not actually involve any 
sizable loss, they were passed over in silence. On the other hand, 
the loss in the case of seer Marica Kaéyapa having been the mcst 
considerable, the matter continued to be preserved as a tradition 
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generation after generation of sages and teachers. As Has been noted 
this seer happened to be one of the primeval sages of ancient India, 
and divine or semi-divine by birth. Many of his sons and grandsons, 
too, are regarded as divine in Vedic and Classical texts. And this 
fact. was probably one of the principal causes of the unavailabilty of 
his very numerous hymns to hüman sages. The few that were. 
available, had somehów trickled out. The other principal cause of 
the loss was no doubt the very long period intervening between the 
seer and the compiler. If the tradition be quite correct, and if these 
missing 999 hymns had been actually proneryed;, the Rgveda would 
doubtless have 10 times its present size! - 

Families professing ` the Kaáyapa or "K&óyapa. gotra, claim 
descent from. -this primeval sage. We. have- no doubt several 
Kasyapa ‘seers in the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda. But the-fact. 
cannot be denied that these seers, -some-of whom are also mentioned 
às Pravaras under this gotra, in the Srauta texts, namely, Avatara, 
Naidhruvi (son or descendant of seer Nidhruva), and-Asita (son or 
descendant of seer Devala), —-—— actually flourished much later. 
than the grand-patriarch. There appears to be no clear or reliable 
indication in any text of the line or lines through which. they. actually 
descended. In other words, there. appears to be. no lear mention 
whatever of the figures of the intermediate stages.” -There were thus. 
very long gaps between the grand-patriarch and his so-called descen-: 
dants, "who are mentioned as Pravaras under the Kagyapa or Kaéyapa 
gotra. This also might be yet another cause of the loss of his very. 
numerous hymns to posterity; 


O * 


THE BECKETS OE T. S. ELIOT AND 
JEAN ANOUILH | 
(Mrs.) RAZIA KHAN | 
Aligarh University 


A comparative analysis of the two plays, Murder in the Cathedral 
by T. S. Eliot and Becket or The Honour of God by Jean. Anouilh should 
lead to a better understanding of both the plays. The subject of the plays 
< is the bitter quarrel that arose between Henry and Thomas Becket when 
the king had appointed the latter, already his charicellor, to be the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury against his wish. Becket was murdered on the altar 
steps of his cathedral on December 29, 1170... The world was shocked at 
that inhuman act and the Pope, Alexander III declared Thomas Becket 
a saint and made Henry walk to the Chapel barefooted and bareheaded 
to receive a beating from the Saxon monks. 

Although both Eliot and Anouilh were siesta by the same his: 
torical incident, they went to it with different motives and methods. T. 8S, 
_, Eliot was attracted by the religious aspect of the material available, and 
borrowed from history events that suited his first definitive attempt at 
writing a full. length play in verse. A study of ‘Poetry and Drama’, a 
lecture delivered by T. S. Eliot in 1950, shows that the playwright had 
constantly in mind Tennyson’ s ‘Becket’ while writing his first play in 1935. 
He avoided some of the glaring blunders that Tennyson had made in the 
choice of material and versification, learning no doubt quite a few things 
from his predecessor’s mistakes. Tennyson’s ‘Becket’ was adapted as 
a stage tragedy and was successfully produced in 1891, but in the context 
of the modern drama, it can only be labelled as a long dramatic poem of 
great beauty and melody. Eliot's preoccupation with the 19th century 
poets, especially with Tennyson and his own conception of verse adapted 
for modern drama, would be clear frrm the following statements : “I was 
persuaded that the primary failure of nineteenth-century poets when they 
wrote for the theatre (and most of the greatest English poets had tried 
their hand at drama) was not in their theatrical technique, but in their 
— dramatic language ; and that this was due largely to their limitations to a 
strict blank verse which, after extensive. use for non-dramatie poetry, had 
lost the flexibility whieh blank verse must have if it is to give the effect 
of conversation...I did not want to write a chronicle of twelfth-century 
politics, nor did I want to tamper unscrupulously with the meagre. records 
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as Tennyson did (in introducing Fair Rosamund, and in suggesting that 
Becket had been crossed in love in early youth). I wanted to concentrate on 
death and martyrdom.”! Eliot, therefore, limited his play to a few days 
of Thomas Becket’s life—from his return to England till his murder in 
the Canterbury Cathedral, emphasizing the religious ‘significance as this play 
was written to be staged for the Canterbury Festival of 1935. 


The best critic of ‘Murder in the Cathedral’ is Eliot himself who in 
‘Poetry and Drama’ gave reasons-for choosing the historical material for the 
play. "When I wrote "Murder in the Cathedral’, I had the advantage for 
a beginner of an occasion which called for a subject generally admitted to 
be suitable for verse. Verse plays, it has been generally held, should either 
take their subject matter from some mythology, or.else should. be about 
some remote historical period far enough away from the present for. the 
characters not to need to be recognizable as human beings. Picturesque 
period costume renders verse much more acceptable. Furthermore, my 
play was to be produced for a rather special kind of audience...so the path 
was made easy"?. There was, therefore, ‘the perfect matching of material 
and form’. It was very wise of T. S. Eliot to choose a theme where the 
scenes of the Cathedral with conventional, gorgeous costumes and the rest 
of the formalities assumed an integral ‘visual. pattern’ harmonizing fully 
with the verse. Without doubt it satisfied audience for whom the play 
was first produced. Concentration on the religious aspect had certainly 
its advantages but the narrow selection had its disadvantages too. The 
selection made by Hliot avoided some of the mistakes committed by Tennyson 
in his selection but it led to a few other drawbacks of a different type. 


When we meet Becket in the very beginning of Eliot’s play he has almost 
abandoned the ‘low dream’ for the ‘high dream’. He has detached himself 
from his temporal self to devote his life for the church and if necessary 
to die for its cause and honour. That is why when the first three Tempters 
come, Becket feels undisturbed.. But the presence of the fourth 
Tempter does disturb him. The nature of the fourth Tempter is very clearly 
explained by Northrap Frye: “The fact that the fourth tempter as he leaves 
repeats, word for word, Becket’s opening speech in the play indicates that 
Becket at this point has assumed a double part, separating his real mortal 
self from the unpurified part of himself? Assuming Frye’s remarks to be 
reasonable, the question is how far the dramatist has been able to show the 
separation of Becket’s ‘immortal self’? from the ‘unpurified part’. of him 
in a clear and convincing manner or, to be more precise, to what extent 
the losing of Becket’s will in the Will of God has been fully dramatized. 


1 *Poetry and Drama’ from Selected Prose by T. S. Eliot, Peregrine Books, 
pp. 73-74. 

3 Selected Prose by T. S. Eliot, A Peregrine Book, p. 72, 1963. 

3 T. S. Eliot by Northrap Frye, p. 91, 1965. 
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When the fourth Tempter leaves Becket calling him obstinate, blind, intent 
on self-destruction, Thomas is not yet sure of himself as he realizes 
that : 


“Servant of God has chance of greater sin 
And sorrow, than the man who serves a king". 


Difficulties arise when instead of showing a complex of struggle in the Arch- 
bishop at some length and thus avoiding the ‘chance of greater sin 
and sorrow’, we are abruptly told that ‘martyrdom is never the design of 
man’. The defect is such that even the admirers of T. S. Eliot cannot defend 
him satisfactorily. Hugh Kenner points out this shortcoming in ‘Murder 
in the Cathedral’ with an apology: “The main moral action of the play, 
the purification of Becket’s will, is insufficiently analysed. It is invisible 
because there is no way that it can express itself in action"! Now the. 
fact is that Eliot could not express Becket’s struggles satisfactorily because 
of his lack of experience as a dramatist. Besides, the Archbishop being 
a religious figure, was not absolutely free to make a choice without the will 
of God. 


The fact that Eliot's Becket was not free to act without the Will of 
God leads to another shortcoming in the play—the lack of Thomas Becket’s 
human qualities. According to Maxwell, “The dramatic problem of course 
is, the more perfect the saint’s self-surrender the more difficult it is to keep 
him a real man, since it is by our weaknesses that we are most. human,’ 
After reading Anouilh’s Becket one feels Eliot could have done better if 
he had retained Thomas’s human qualities by including the personal, 
historical and political elements left out for the sake of religious mystique. 
With more imagination and experience the human as well as saintly 
qualities of Thomas Becket might have been preserved. 


But ‘Murder in the Cathedral’ is a wonderful first play in spite of all 
its shortcomings. It is remarkable with what ease Eliot has evolved a 
verse which could be justified dramatically and which is more than dialogue 
in verse. The verse in ‘Murder in the Cathedral’ has most of the qualities 
required of dramatic poetry. For instance, in the very first lines spoken 
by the Women of Canterbury entering the Cathedral in small groups and 
smelling danger in the air, there is a mixed feeling of doubt, fear, expec: 
tancy and suspense. ‘The lines also direct their movement and mood. 
In the lines spoken by the chorus in the beginning of the play, different: 
shades of meanings are acquired partly by short pauses, questions and change 
of rhythm and partly by appropriate words like danger and safety repeated. 


1 The Invisible Poet in T. S. Eliot by Hugh Kenner, p. 239, 1960. 
2 The Poetry of T. S. Eliot by Maxwell, p. 183 ; 1950. 
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Various effects are produced by the choice of vowels. The use of varying 
long and short vowels in: 
“Since golden October declined into sombre November, 
. And the apples were gathered and stored." 
followed by lines with plosive consonants : 
“And the land 
became brown points of death in a waste of water and mud—” 
indicated the changing moods from anticipation to an unaccountable 
impulse to act. The sudden change of rhythm and the use of alliteration 
slowed down the movement, creating suspense. 

The lines spoken by the chorus and the priests throw a light on the 
Archbishop’s wonderful personality and his love of God which has put his 
life in peril. The verse spoken by the Archbishop is simple but powerful, 
preparing the readers for the tragedy not far ahead. “You come twenty 
years too late", Becket rebukes his first Tempter while his short-cut ques- 
‘tions and firm answers to the second and third Tempters are superb. It 
would be at the same time interesting to observe that the Archbishop’s 
questions to his fourth Tempter are vague and his answers to him shaky. 
The verse used during the conversation. between the Archbishop and the 
three Knights in Part II shows urgency and business on both sides : 

“Thomas—But, gentlemen, your business, 

Which you said so urgent, is it only 
Scolding and blaspheming ? 

First Knight—That was only our ae as ae sien: 

Thomas—Loyal to whom ? 

First Knight—To the King! . 

Second Knight—The King ! 

Third Knight—The King! 

The Three Knights—God bless him !” 

And a little later when the Knights enter the Cathedral slightly tipsy, 
their speech is full of insulting, rude and ironical words. The Archbishop 
on the other hand is calm, fearless and ready to die a martyr’ s death ; 
*My blood given to pay for His death, 
| My death for His death." 

Thus Eliot was able to express all shades of meanings in his’ first 
play through the medium of poetry. “An avoidance of too much iambic, 
some use of alliteration and occasional unexpected rhyme"! in Hliot’s 
own words were the secrets of writing a kind of dramatic language suitable 
for communication. Thus the blank verse used in ‘Murder in the Cathedra? 
suited the theme of the play wonderfully well because of its flexibility and 
dramatic relevance. ' 

Jean Anouilh, the great contemporary French dramatist, had many 
advantages over Eliot when he wrote his Becket in 1961. . He 


1 Selected Prose by T. S. Eliot, A Peregrine Book, p. 73, 1963. 
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hàd by then written more than twenty plays, successfully staged within a 
period of thirty years, and had gained a lot from his rich experience. 
Hill's English version of Anouilh's play came out in 1961 and was produced 
by the Royal Shakespeare Theatre Company at Aldwych Theatre, London, 
with great success. Instead of concentrating on the last few days of Becket’s 
life, a mistake which Eliot made, Anouilh followed almost the whole out- 
line of the historical material at his disposal. With a masterly stroke 
he dramatized the most representative events of Thomas's life beginning 
with his early colourful life and his friendship with Henry II. In fact, 
the whole life-history of Thomas Becket was acted with only a few changes 
to suit the playwright’s dramatic convenience. The whole pageant was 
acted in an original, most fascinating, way, revealing the full man and the 
saint. 


The play starts with the king’s entry in the Cathedral, his praying in 
front of Becket’s tomb and his waiting for the punishment ordained by the 
Pope. As the king kneels down, the past comes back to him like a dream, 
far away at first, like a memory re-lived, the whole past gradually and 
vividly becoming clear and real. Thus from the very start Anouilh’s Becket 
catches our imagination most powerfully. By means of the device of 
"double perspective’, perhaps the most striking single feature of the 
play, certainly one that best accounts for its theatrical success, the whole 
personality of the hero, his temptations, doubts, struggles and self-conquest 
are revealed to us. We watch Becket, the full-blooded human being having 
the greatest capacity for joy, revolting against injustice, finally saying ‘no’ 
to the happiness of ordinary existence, and facing death with dignity and 
calmness, as natural to the occasion as his drunken carousing with his ‘dear 
prince’ of former times. We must remember that Anouilh’s approach to 

the problem of martyrdom in ‘Becket’ is not religious but moral which means 

purity, sincerity and genuineness of purpose. According to S. Beynon 
John, “Like Sartre, Anouilh conducts an endless guerilla campaign against: 
self-deception and the social sham in which it often reveals itself. The 
long effort towards sincerity shapes the cause of a number of his pays.”? 


In spite of the fact that Anouilh was very much influenced by Sartre’s 
philosophy of Existentialism the total impression of his writing is not as 
depressing as in Sartre. It is so because he dramatizes the triumph of an 
abiding moral revolt, the long effort towards sincerity and purity with 


1 A phrese of C. Fry. Here the whole pageant is enacted and the audience is fur. 
nished on the event simultaneously with the event itself, It is a technique that 
links the past with the present, and is very successfully used by Anouilh in 
‘Becket’. | 

? Jean Anouilh—Obsession and Technique in the Plays of Jean Anouilh by 
S. Beynon John from Moderm Drama—Hssays in Criticism, Edited by Travis 
and William 1. Oliver, 1965, p. 24. 
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great dramatic success. What Anouilh means by moral revolt is explained 
by Monsieur Henri, a character in ‘Eurydice’: “There are two types of 
beings, the name of one is legion, it.is prolific, cheerful, malleable clay ; the 
man of this type munches his meals, begets his children, plies his trade, 
counts his pennies year in and year out, through the epidemics and wars, 
_ on into ripe old age ; he is of the people who merely exist, the everyday 
people, the kind you cannot imagine dead. Then there are the others, the 
noble, the heroic. The kind you can very well imagine stretched out, pale, 
with a bullet hole in the skull, triumphant, with a guard of honour one minute, 
or marched between two policemen as the case may be : the cream...... T 
Anouilh's mind, throughout his career as a dramatist, is preoccupied with 
the noble and the heroic ; the cream of humanity. He is obsessed with the 
heroes who have a feeling of uplift in their dissatisfaction, revolt and down- 
fall. They are the ones who refuse to live in a world where happiness and 
success depend on learning the rules of compromise and hypocrisy. lw l 
ness is a knack clever ones have, the ones who know the ropes", Says 
Therese in Anouilh's play ‘Restless Heart’ and that is the reason why 
Anouilh's heroes loók down upon success and happiness gained through 
compromise. 

Anouilh's Becket is & symbol of revolt against all that is corrupt and 
unjust ; his is an expression of resistance and *no' to all that has been 
undesirable in France after the second world war. Becket’s death reminds 
one of Angia in Betti’s famous play "The Queen and the Rebels’, an ex- 
traordinary woman facing her enemies and death with royal dignity. Becket 
is also a symbol of the author’s intellectual kinship with Paul Claudal, 
the great Catholic writer who shaped Anouilh’s youthful thinking. It is 
interesting to note that for Becket, a fervent Catholic like Paul Claudal, 
‘Faith was not a consolation but a demand, a moral obligation, a challenge 
which it was not easy to meet’, As an Archbishop he had to be loyal to the 
Church and defend the Honour of God as he had defended the Honour of 
the King before he became a clergyman. At a meeting of the Bishops, 
Becket told them : “I was a profligate, gentleman, perhaps a libertine, 
in any case a worldly man. I loved living and I laughed at all these things. 
But you passed the burden on to me and now I have to carry it. I have 
rolled up my sleeves and taken it on my back and nothing will ever make 
me set it down again." Becket kept on defending the Honour of God per- 
sistently in spite of opposition, exiles and hardships as there was no going 
back on his words. No wonder, the king, in spite of his anger and jealousy, 
could not help realising Becket’s extraordinary worth and forbade his 
queen to talk of his enemy in a slight tone. “Becket is my enemy, but in 
the human balance, bastard as he is, and naked as his mother made him, 
he weighs a hundred more times than you do, Madam, with your crown and 
all your jewels and your august father, and Emperor into the bargain. 
Becket is attacking me and he has betrayed me. I am forced to fight him 
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and ‘crush him, but at least he gave me, with open hands, everything that 
is at all good in me.” 

Act IV, the last act of the play, is written with remarkable finesse. 
When in a fit of anger and helplessness the king cries, “Will no one rid me 
of him. cecus. ...?" his outburst is accompanied by a rhythmic beating 
sound, a sort of muffled tom-tom which is at first only the king’s agitated 
heart beats but which swells and grows more insistent. : The same muffled 
throbbing, the symbol of death, is an aid to Thomas Becket in shedding off 
his last-minute doubts and struggles, finally preparing death to life with 
courage and dignity. “I’m ready, all adorned for your festivities, Lord. 
Do not, in this interval of waiting, let one last doubt enter my soul.” And 
just before the barons hack at his body, he cries out : “Oh, how difficult 
you make it all | And how heavy your honour is to bear !” 

It is difficult to say much about the language of Anouilh’s plays read 
in translations ; but one thing is clear and it is that his dramatic speech 
is simple, forceful and direct. His sentences are usually short, suitable 
for dramatic conversation but when an occasion arises Anouilh’s prose is 
capable of becoming poetic, pulsating with life and emotions. Becket’s 
prayers and meditations in a French convent are expressed in beautiful 
poetic prose while his conversation with the monk, helping him on with 
vestments just before his martyrdom shows urgency and movement with a 
touch of the garrulous. This would be clear from the following conversation 
in the last act: 

Little Monk—lIt’s difficult with all these laces, it wants a girl’s hands. 
Becket—(Softly) A man’s hands are better to-day. Never mind the laces. 

The alb, quickly. And the stole. And then the cape. 
Little Monk—-(Conscientiously) If it's worth doing it's worth doing well. 
Becket—You’re quite right. If it’s worth doing it's worth doing well. Do 
up all the little laces, every one of them. God will give us time. 

The little monk of the play is the Archbishop’s own conscience, his 
sense of Honour that he had been trying to find out for a long time, it was 
he who urged him on to make up his mind for the higher and nobler death 
than a life of compromise. It was he who gave him courage and moral 
strength to overcome his doubts and misgivings. 

'The most striking difference between T. S. Eliot's and Jean Anouilh's 
method is that while Eliot lays little stress on characterization, Anouilh's 
main emphasis is on retaining the individuality of each and every character 
in his play. The focus of attention in Anouilh is naturally on Becket, the 
extraordinary soul shown in contrast with those around him. That is why 
his Becket has all those human qualities which are lacking in Eliot’s 
Archbishop. Anouilh’s Becket has also another advantage over Eliot’s 
Archbishop. It is that while the former is forced to use his will and make 
his choice the latter is static and unable to act without the will of God. 
Anouilh, the experienced dramatist, has manipulated the historical events 
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in such a masterly manner that Thomas the pleasure-loving young companion 
` of Henry II grows slowly, gradually but steadily into a serious-minded 
clergyman. Sincerity was the one trait that remained constant in Anouilh’s 
Becket and it was this characteristic that enabled him to fight for the ‘Honour 
of God’ with the same zeal with which he had fought for the “Honour of the 
-King’ in former times. It was the hero’s intellectual and moral honesty that 
finally gave him strength to embrace death with dignity. Anouilh’s Becket 
is therefore a much more attractive, dominating and convincing personality 
than the Archbishop in ‘Murder in the Cathedral’. The French dramatist 
has thus gained superiority over Eliot in character building as well as in 
his superb use of dramatic conventions. : 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
| SALZBURG (AUSTRIA) 
B. R. Muzik | 


The Theosophical Society was founded in 1875 by a Russian 
lady and an American gentleman—Madame H.P. Blavatsky and 
Colonel H.S. Olcott. Madame Blavatsky belonged to an aristo- 
cratic ruling family of Russia, and she spent about 20 years of her 
life in wandering about in eastern countries—India and Tibet, gather- 
ing knowledge about the ancient religions and philosophy. Colonel 
Olcott had a varied career. He was an agricultural expert, an autho- 
rity on Insurance Law, and he took an active part in the American 
Civil War. He was greatly respected by all Americans and was 
known for his integrity, impartiality, and incorruptibility. He was 
specially commissioned by a newspaper in America to investigate 
into and report on the spiritual phenomena which were taking place 
in some parts of America during the latter half of the 19th century, 
when some persons were reported to have been under the influence 
of spirits. It was during his investigations that he met Madame 
Blavatsky who explained to him that behind this material and seen 
world there is an unseen, spiritual world, and it is the latter which 
exercises control over the former. In fact there is a spiritual govern- 
ment of this world, which is run by Adepts, Masters or Rishis who 
have in the course of many incarnations developed from human 
— beings into supermen. She told Colonel Olcott that in the ancient, 
eastern religions, all these things are explained and the time liad 
come to bring them to the notice of the Western people who had 
become so materialistic that they had then lost faith in every thing 
that could not be proved scientifically and rationally. Moreover, 
at that time the followers of various religions felt a sort of natural 
antagonism to each other. A devout Christian sincerely believed 
that the followers of other religions were doomed. The only way 
of salvation was through Christ. The same was the case with the 
Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists, and followers of other religions. To 
Madame Blavatsky who believed that the prophets of different reli- 
gions were the same Adepts who came under different garbs and 
times to preach the same doctrines, this religious antagonism was 
"1—919P—VII ~ 
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sheer nonsense. She also believed in the fundamental equality of 
all men belonging to different nations and races, and had no faith 
in any kind of racial superiority. 

Colonel Olcott was convinced by the arguments of Madame 
Blavatsky, and both of them, belonging to different countries, and 
backgrounds, decided to found a society for the propagation of 
spiritual truth among the peoples of the world, who were dominated 
by scientific materialism, religious antagonism and racial differences. 
The society, called the Theosophical Society, which was formed at 
New York,.on November 17, 1875, had the following three as its 
declared objects :— 

1. To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humani 

without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or, colour. 
2. To encourage the study of Comparative Religion, Philosophy 
and. Science. | 

3. To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the powers 

latent in man. 

Of the two founders, Colonel Olcott became the. first President 
The Society was incorporated at Madras, on April 3, 1905, and the. 
International. Headquarters were established at Adyar, Madras. 
Both the founders came to India, and branches of the society were 
formed in several countries of the world. At present there- are 
branches of the society in 46 countries of the world. There are 
several thousand members, the highest number is in India (about 
6,000), and about 4,000 in the U.S.A. 

Colonel Olcott remained President of the Theosophical Society 
till 1907 when he was succeeded by Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant, an English 
woman who completely identified herself with India, and who in- 
fluenced the religious, social, educational, political and cultural life 
of the coüntry. She put her full weight on the side of the freedom 
movement and became the President of the Indian National Con- 
gress in 1917. After her death in 1933, Dr. G. S. Arunale, an 
Englishman, who was closely associated with Dr. Besant as the 
Headmaster of the Hindu College at Banaras, became the President 

of the Society. After his death Dr. C. Jinarajadasa, a Ceylonese, and 

a graduate from Oxford, a linguist, and a Scholar of Sanskrit, be- 
came the fourth President. He was succeeded by Mr. N. Siri Ram, 
the first Indian, to be the President of the Society. 

Though the Theosophical Society has been in existence for about 
a century, it is not widely known to the general public. In various 
cities all over the world there are lodges in which a few members 
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meet weekly or fortnightly in a quiet atmosphere, and listen to speeches 
connected with religion and philosophy and other allied topics, 
delivered by members and non-members. No effort is made to 
propagate Theosophy or to enlarge its membership. The idea be- 
hind this is that Theosophy, being the Brahma-Vidya, or the Supreme 
Wisdom, can appeal only to those who have reached a certain stage 
of spiritual development. Unless a man feels in urge from within 
to understand the high spiritual truths, it is no use converting him 
to Theosophy by arguments or persuasions. . At the end of the 
Bhagwad Gita, Lord Krishna says to Arjuna that the principles ex- 
pounded by Him should not be told to one who does not believe in 
Him ; but if there is any one who is anxious to know and under- 
stand these deep truths of life, every effort should be made to explain. 
them to him. This is exactly the principle which the Theosophists 
follow. All over the world, the meetings of Theosophical Society 
are open meetings, and any one belonging to any caste or creed, race, 
sex-or colour can attend those meetings without the least restriction, 
but no one is asked to become a member, because the object of the 
Theosophical Society is not to make members, but to influence. people. 
But in case any one wants to become a member, no one can prevent 
him from doing so. All that is required of him is that he must subs- 
cribe to the first object, ie. he must believe in the brotherhood 
of man, and be tolerant and respectful to all religions. The members 
of the Theosophical Society address each other as brothers and 
sisters, and every effort is made to keep up this brotherly atmosphere, 

Without making much outward noise, and without putting up 
a big show, the Theosophical Society has been doing its work silently, 
and during the course of about a century it has to a very great ex- 
tent achieved its objects. Whereas in the nineteenth century, it was 
a common belief that some races were superior to others, now it is 
considered. by all that people belonging to different nations and 
races .are essentially the same and equal in all respects. Whereas 
in the nineteenth century it was claimed by the followers of different 
religions that their particular religion: was superior to all others, 
now even the most orthodox among any religion has begun to believe 
that other religions also embody the truth, and that by following 
any particular religion a man can attain salvation. There is also 
now a greater and greater tendency among the followers of one 
religion to study and understand other religions, and to appreciate 
and respect them. In fact many movements have been started all 
over the world with the object of bringing the people belonging to 
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different nations, races and religions, néarer together, and of dis- 
couraging social, religious and other such prejudices. 

There is no doubt that mankind still has a long way to go before 
it reaches the goal of the unification of humanity in one common 
brotherhood, when the religious, cultural and social barriers which 
divide it into several warring compartments, are completely removed ; 
yet it is no exaggeration to claim that a beginning, and a very effective 
beginning has been made in that direction, and that the Theoso- 
phical Society, which was the first movement in the nineteenth century 
started with the purpose of achieving tlie brotherhood of man, has 
been able to turn the minds of men towards this cherished goal. 
Though the political, racial and religious antagonisms still exist in 
the world, and at times create some ugly scenes, yet the individual 
everywhere has changed, and he wants to live in peace and amity 
with all other individuals belonging to different nations and races. 
Nowhere in the world does any individual feel hatred for another 
individual belonging to any. part of the world, and if he meets him 
alone, he will surely cherish a brotherly feeling towards him. It is 
only when individuals become members of a certain political or 
religious group, that hatred and animosity are generated. 

The Theosophical Society aims at concentrating on the individual 
so that his innate feelings of brotherhood are strengthened, by coming 
in contact with other like-minded individuals belonging to different 
nations, races and religions. Thus the first object of the Society 
is to form a nucleus, of universal brotherhood. Instead of attempting 
the impossible task of knitting the whole of mankind into one brother- 
hood, by converting every one to Theosophy through propaganda, 
persuasion or temptation, it has tried to form a small group of 
individuals belonging to different races, religions, creeds, colours, 
and sexes, who join the group voluntarily, and who by personal 
example spread the idea of brotherhood to the rest of mankind. 
In order to influence all the people of the world this nucleus of uni- 
versa] brotherhood has to be very living and effective. The Inter- 
national Congress of the Theosophical Society held at Salzburg from 
14th July to 22nd July, 1966, which was attended by about 1,200 
delegates from 46 countries of the world, clearly demonstrated that 
such a nucleus has been formed. 

The main feature of the Congress was the spirit of brotherhood 
which prevailed among delegates coming from distant lands. In 
a few days members from different countries, many of whom had 
never met before, came close to ome another as intimate friends. 
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Though they spoke different languages, and many could not under- 
stand what the others said, yet a warm handshake, and an affectionate 
smile were enough to form lasting friendships. This in fact was 
the biggest gain, because everyday every member came back in the 
evening after having made a large number of new links with Theo- 

sophists who were complete strangers to him. This fact gave to 
each a sense of pride that he or she belongs to a brotherhood which 
is so wide-spread, and which is so real and dynamic. It also gave 
each an idea how strong and wide-spread the Theosophical move- 
ment is. During the eight days that the deliberations of the Society 
took place, no jarring note was ever heard, and an atmosphere of 
harmony, friendship and good-will prevailed throughout. 

In the speeches which were simultaneously translated in seven 
languages, the distinguished exponents of Theosophy from all parts 
of the world, covered a wide range of subjects. The key-note of 
all the speeches was the stress on Brotherhood and a spirit of com- 
plete tolerance and freedom for every one, because it is only in such 
an atmosphere that the Theosophical Society can progress, and be 
prevented from degenerating into a sect. Theosophy, being Brahma- 
Vidya, or the Supreme Wisdom, cannot be exactly defined, and 
therefore several definitions were put forward by different speakers, 
such as “ Theosophy is a way of life" ; “It is not merely truth, 
but it is the search for truth " ; “It is wisdom, ancient and ever 
new, because it is ever needed " ; “It teaches us the truth of non- 
separateness.” Describing the qualifications of an ideal Theosophist, 
such statements were made as : “Each Theosophist has to be an adven- 
turer in the interior : he must transcend time and space and have 
glimpses of Eternity " ; “ Theosophists are collaborating with destiny 
—awakening another type of civilisation’; “ A Theosophist should 
be willing to become a pure instrument for the good of humanity 
and to lose himself in the stream of life”; “ A Theosophist should 
be a balanced individual who goes inward and outward”; “A 
Theosophist must work hard to resolve discords within himself and 
outside”. 

A very great stress was laid on the individual freedom in the 
Theosophical Society. From the founders of the Society to present 
leaders of the movement, no one is looked upon as an authority, 
and each Theosophist enjoys the previlege of free thought and speech, 
No one is forced to hold any opinion unless it appeals to his reasons, 
and is tested by his experience. Several speakers dwelt on this very 
important aspect of the Society, and made statements, such as, 
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“There must be in the Theosophical Society an atmosphere of 
brotherhood, the willingness to perceive and live the truth, because 
it is only in a condition of freedom that truth can be realised” ; 
“There must be no regimentation in the Society—one saying and 
the other repeating ; each must come to his own understanding ” 
“ There should be liberty of speech in the Theosophical Scoiety within 
the limits of good taste " ; “ Let us as members of Theosophical 
Society try to think differently ” ; * By being free in our Thoughts, 
words and actions. we follow Madam Blavatsky, Dr. Besant and other 
leaders of the Theosophical Society more truly than slavishly follow- 
ing them " ; -“‘ Nothing is final ; nothing is infallible”; “To be 
free and to ibo loyal to a person or an institution are not two con- 
tradictory things". 

Emphasis was laid on not merely a theoretical knowledge of 
Theosophy, but on living Theosophy in one's day-to-day life : «Truth 
or Theosophy has to be embodied in life, because life speaks more 
eloquently than words.” Moreover, each Theosophist must depend 
on his personal, inner experience, rather than on teachings coming 
from external sources: ^ We must have immediate knowledge of 
the immortal self ourselves " ; “The true source of Theosophy 
lies in that mode of experience which is deeper than the analyzing 
mind”; “If we require to put theosophical teaching into practice, 
we must give ourselves whole-heartedly to those experiences which 
give rise to those teachings”. 

Referring to the maladies of - the modern world, the speakers 
made such statements as—“ At present there is a world crisis, not 
a national or continental crisis " ; ‘Mankind is hanging. on . cross 
of iron” ; “There is a discontent with everything ; man has moved 
from the —— ; there is a tendency to disintegrate ” ;, " We hear 
the anguished cry of the modern man, doubtful of his future, fearful 
of his inventions ".; “ In the confusion. of the noise one can hardly 
see the direction in L which the world is moving”; “ We are—white 
and black—trapped in a vicious circle”. l 

In such a world the role of the Theosophical Society was defined 
as— “The greatest and the only need is the change of the indivi- 
dual; this is the work of the Theosophical Society " ; “ The Theo- 
sophical Society can become the conscience of Gunay pricking 
the minds of men to unity, stitring them to the conception of the 
brotherhood of man" ; “ Only spiritual illumination reveals the one 
Divine element within the mind and. heart of every human being" : 
“It is the duty of the members of the Theosophical Society to tell 
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men that there is an ancient wisdom which can make hi | whole 
and divine and honest” ; “Now it is urgently required to breqk down 
national antipathies and barriers to establish the brotherhood of 
man”. » | 

In fact spiritual values and the brotherhood of man are the only 
remedies for the present crisis: “ The world cannot reach) a place 
of happiness without finding the reality of which brotherhopd is an 
expression " ; “ For banishing war humanity must apply the prin- 
ciple of unity of all life ” ; “ The barriers which separate men melt 
away in those who become illuminated with the knowledge of the 
unity of life” ; “ Our age needs to recognise in every mania divine 
spark and infinite possibilities " ; “ Many reforms can zn place 
only when there is a deep realisation of the brotherhood of 1umanity 
and there is an inner transformation". | | 

Besides dealing with topics directly concerned with Theosophy 
and Theosophical Society, opinions were expressed on a wide range 
of subjects—the Search Within ; the Ideal Life; How to Reform 
Mankind ; Truth ; Love; God; Man; Reality; Science; Reli- 
gion; Vegetarianism etc. Stressing the importance of the inner 
search for the spiritual development of the individual, it was stated : 
“ The new frontier of man lies across the tractless planes of his own 
consciousness " ;  “ Truth can be realised within ” ; li Integrity 
of the inner life is the first order of business " ; “ It is now definitely 
known that the inner quest has a goal”; * There is a light that 
shines beyond even the highest heaven ; this light shines in our heart". 

The ideal life was defined as : * There should be an equilibrium 
within not to be disturbed by anything”; * The ideal life is the 
life of freedom which is that state when consciousness is| free from 
egoistic tendencies, non-attachment to and non-dependence on any- 
thing outside". To live an ideal life one should follow such: pre- 
cepts as : “ We should widen our outlook and rise higher. We must 
become bigger in our vision”; “ One must be always| subject to 
revision ” ; “ We have to be natural and ourselves all the time— 
naked and unashamed " ; * One should. give more frie idship than 
get it; it is more blessed to give than to receive”; “ Cast no one 
out of your heart”; “ Those who want to reform others, must 
transform themselves". | 

Referring to Truth, such statements were made as: ‘f Perception 
of truth is like the perception of beauty ; when you arel really con- 
cerned with truth, you don't discuss it " ; * Truth docs |not depend 
on our opinion ; belief of millions cannot reject the truth or esta- 
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blish it ” ; * Truth is not contained in books ; not even in a library”. 
Regarding Beauty such opinions were expressed as: ““ When a man 
liberates himself from all obstructions born of the desire mind, abso- 
lute beauty is revealed to him”; “ Beauty is the experience of the 
universal " ; “ An individual should look at his personality as a 
sculptor looks at the stone, removing all that is superfluous and re- 
leasing beauty within himself” ; ** When the heart beats in harmony. 
with all that lives, then beauty is experienced”. About Love, it was 
stated : “f Pure love means no personal gratification.” ; “ The 
criterion of the true superiority of man is the measure of his com- 
passion". 
Referring to God it was stated: “ God is unique ; you cannot 
compare Him to anything you see”; “One cannot believe in a 
personal, ex-cosmic God who is like the gigantic shadow of man ” ; 
* God is the Universal, Divine Principle—the root of all from which . 
all proceed, and in which all shall be absorbed at the end of the 
cycle ; it is the mysterious power of evolution and involution—the 
one homogeneous principle " ; * The ideal of a personal God has 
proved a failure”; * Until God is the essence of all that we see 
around us, we cannot consider Him eternal". About Man such 
statements were made as, * Nature has given man free will, freedom 
to choose right or wrong”; “ Man is an immortal spirit, clothed 
in the raiment of mortality ".; “ Only as the heart is wide, do we 
grow tall ; only in the acceptance of the unity of all men do we 
become men". About Reality it was stated: “ Non-material, Self- 
existence is Real ; Universal Lawfulness is Real; everything rises 
and falls according to the laws of that Reality " ; ** Only identifica- 
tion with all life can bring us in touch with Reality ; it will trans- 
form intellectualism to spirituality”; “Life is the only infinite 
Reality ; forms are its concentrations". | ! 
Referring to the relative importance of Science and Religion it 
was stated: “Science gives us life from outside, religion gives it 
from inside; both are equally important”; “ Religion should 
become more scientific ; and science more philosophic”; “It is 
not religion that matters what is essential is to. be religious " ; * At 
first people were conditioned by religion ; now they are conditioned 
by science " ; “ Modern religion is the religion of life; it is a way 
of life based on practical experience and very real mysticism ” ; 
** God is found in His creation ; Life and form are interchangeable ; 
in man’s heart divine life can be found. This discovery in religion 
is as revolutionary as the atomic discovery. It places in man's hand 
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unlimited spiritual power as the atomic energy has given him 
tremendous physical power". Many speakers laid stress on vege- 
tarianism, and the most important statement made on this topic 
was: “ Vegetarianism means love for all creatures. The animal 
kingdom is calling, -and finding very little response". 

The above statements give an idea of the deliberations of Inter- 
national Congress of the Theosophical Society, which aimed at 
bringing about a spiritual regeneration of mankind, which is the 
only solution to the manifold ills from which it is suffering at present, 
The spiritual regeneration, however, does not mean isolated salva- 
tion of the individual, but the expansion of the consciousness of the 
individual, so that he begins to realise the unity of all that lives, and 
tries to conduct himself in such a manner that he contributes is the 
good of all through love and brotherly feeling. This was the burden 
of all the speeches delivered at the- Congress, which may be regarded 
as an important milestone on the tortuous way that humanity is 
treading towards its destination of peace, good-will and friendship 
among all sections of human society. It succeeded in. producing 
a new thought current of love and fellow-feeling in a world which 
is torn by all sorts of dissensions and prejudices. Let us hope that 
this current will gather momentum through the noble efforts of all 
. those who have the good of humanity at heart. 


/ 
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PERSPECTIVES OF CHARLOTTE BRONTÉ 
FROM HER LETTERS 


A. ASHRAF 


In the fall of 1840, Wordsworth, about the end of his life, received 
a letter from Charlotte Bronté and wondered at the wordings :. 


“Sir, I am very much obliged to you for your kind and-candid letter. 

^ Talmost wonder you took the trouble to read and notice the novelette 
of an anonymous scribe, who had not even the manners to. tell 
you whether he was a man or a woman, or whether his ‘C.T.’ meant 
Chales Timms or Charlotte Tomkins.’ 


Without giving her identity Charlotte Bronté had,.of course, written 
to Wordsworth who had been the ‘presiding spirit of the contemporary 
literary world. Now, we can well conjecture the personality of the writer 
between the lines of this letter. Charlotte Bronté, the third of the six 
queer children of Rev. Patrick Bronté and Maria Branwell, was cruelly 
shy and reserved—although in much less a degree than Emily Bronté 
who was the greater genius of the two sisters. For we know that it was 
precisely the enthusiasm and drive of Charlotte which marked her own 
enchanting novels were responsible for the publication of Wuthering Heights 
and Tenant of Wildfell Hall of Anne Bronté. Had she not been. that vital, 
we might have had no Bronté legend. 


Charlotte Bronté jealously guarded their names from being published. 
It was she who arranged for the publication of their works under the title— 
Poems by Cwrer, Ellis and Acton Bell. This had, of course, led her to make 
utterly false statements about her two sisters as also about herself. “I 
have given no one a right either to affirm or to hint in the most distant 
manner that I was publishing",? she told Ellen Nussey angrily when the 
latter had referred to the local gossip that Charlotte had been writing novels, 
and assured her friend that “you are authorised by Miss Bronté to say that 
she repels and disowns every accusation of the kind”. 


This untruthfulness does not at all show any unscrupulous mind. 
This hiding of the real self was warranted by her impediments. For she 
had some definite reasons for prefering to publish her books under an 
assumed name and in the garb of a man. 


Had she acknowledged her works her extremely sensitive nature 
would have had her helplessly fettered and there would have been no further 
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creation as she was allergic to even the slightest criticism from the reading 
puþlic. Anonymity gave her free play to indulge in emotion and to scatter 
poetry in her beautifully written novels. Of course she presented herself 
in altogether a different light to the world. She protected herself with 
some severity from being known by the ordinary public. In a letter to 
W. S. Williams she writes thus : ' 


“If I ware known I should ever be conscious in writing that my book 
would be read by ordinary acquaintances, and that would fetter 
me intolerably."* 


The brief period of authorship of Charlotte Brontë was beset with 
innumerable practical problems. Nobody but Mrs. Gaskell, the first bio- 
grapher of the Brontés, well knew how much arduous it was to write in 
spite of the onerous household duties of Charlotte and her responsibility 
of guardianship of an eerie sister in the person of Emily. Even then 
Charlotte Bronté had the guts to perform the duties of a liaison officer in 
linking the Bronté prodigies to the external world. 


So this remarkable spokesman of Haworth Parsonage had to main: 
tain correspondence to the literary greats as well as social leaders, influential 
personalities, friends, fans and relatives. A study -of Charlotte’s letters 
reveals that her mode of style varies from correspondent to correspondent. 
We have already seen at the beginning of this essay how condescendingly 
and yet in no language of flattery she addresses Wordsworth. While 
writing to great writers-she was courteous and made her literary acumen 
evident to them but without indulging in exhibitionism. 


In her epistles to her friend, Ellen N ussey, she revealed herself in 
intimate language of friendship. In the letter quoted above we see the 
intimate and yet severe tone in which she defends herself. Ellen Nussey 
was quite conscientious in keeping all Charlotte’s letters. The letters 
found with her were the most valuable source of material of which Mrs. 
Gaskell took full use when writing the biography of Charlotte Bronté and 
her sisters. Ellen was a noble character and Charlotte was drawn to her 
immediately and soon they became great friends. To Ellen she opened 
the secrets of heart. Some letters written to her reveal Charlotte’s mind 
reeling with Calvinistic doctrines. She was a young woman whose free 
spirit had been stifled on too many occasions in the milieu she found herself 
in. The suppressed instinct found expression in troubled state of mental 
unbalance which was, however, ephemeral. A few letters to Ellen Nussey 
reflect this state of affairs clearly: 


“My eyes fill with tears when I contrast the bliss of such a state, 
brightened with such a state I now live in; uncertain that I have 
ever felt true contrition, wandering in the thought and deed, longing 
for holiness which I shall never, never attain, smitten at times to the 
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heart the conviction that ghastly doctrines are true, darkened, in 
short, by the very shadows of Spiritual Death! If Christian perfection 
is necessary to salvation, I shall never be saved. My heart is a real 
hot bed for sinful thoughts, and as to practice, when I decide 


on .an action, I scarcely remember to look to my Redeemer for 
direction.’ | 


This letter might lead some readers into doubting the. sanity of 
Charlotte’s mind. But it would be wrong to jump to this conclusion. 
For we must take into account the surroundings in. which Charlotte found 
herself. Itisin our time that the importance of the subconscious in relation 
to mental troubles is brought to light. In fact, Charlotte Bronté was at 
odds with the age. The repression of common sentiments -of the young 
age led to some sort of nervous stress. Moreover, the total lack .of male 
company created. a’ void in the lives of Haworth household. And these 
numerous causes were responsible for the. morbid broodings over imagined -. 
guilt which had been conveyed to Ellen Nussey without any reserve. How- 
ever, this sinister aspect was a passing phase and, of course, it passed away 
" before long. Ellen-Nussey-was a^ most kind friend’ to -Charlotte and 
Ellen: goes the credit of comforting a desolate heart. “Write to me,- dear , 
Nell, whenever you can. You do a good-deed when you send me a letter, 
for you comfort a very desolate heart.”® Writing to Ellen, Charlotte could 
be utmost confiding. If Charlotte’ could share her Calvinistic doubts with 
Ellen, she could. also confide in her the Belief which’she never lost com- 
pletely : “I hope my next communication: with you ‘will. be'face to face, 


l 


and not as through a letter darkly. : Commending you to the care of ONE A 


above us, all I remain, still, my dear Ellen, Your Friend." 


.'The letters to G.H. Lewes have a tone of literary pe ‘over 
the craft of the novel. This celebrated critic of her, time was a versatile 
writer and was astonishingly quick to recognise merit- and- ready. to „help 
young authors. It was he who wa& too generous to: shield George Eliot 
from her bitter critics by writing judiciously of her successful- novels. - How- 
ever, G. H. Lewes quickly recognised in Charlotte. Brontë a novelist, of 
-great promise and’ came to her aid. Charlotte Brontë, - although greatly 
. ‘impressed by him spurned his advice, for G.H. Lewes, held Jane Austen 
An the greatest esteem. ‘This is one of the most interesting stories of literary 


authorship in English. This is.how Charlotte Brontë goes on in. one. of 
"her letters to him : 


r 
* = wer oa 


--“why`do you like Miss Austen'so much? I am puizled on: that 
point....... I had not seen "Pride and Prejudice” ‘till’ I read that 
sentence of yours, ànd then I got the.book. And what did I find? An 
accurate’ daguerreotyped : portrait .of a common place face';.a care- 

fully fenced, highly cultivated garden, with neat borders and. delicate 
: flowers ; -but-no glance of a bright vivid physiognomy, no-open.:country, 
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‘no fresh air, no blue hill, no bonny . beck. I should hardly. like to 

live with her ladies and gentlemen, in their elegant but confined 

houses. ”® | 

Jane Austen’s restraint is poles apart from Charlotte Bronté’s extra- 
vagance. Their temperaments were utterly different and G.H. Lewes’s 
advice of disciplining her taste and imagination to the degree of Jane Austen 
was futile. . Charlotte Bronté’s curt reply must have surprised a man like 
G.H. Lewes: “I mean to observe your warning about being careful how I 
undertake new works; my stock of material is not abundant, but very 
slender; and, besides, neither my experience, my acquirements, nor my 
powers, are sufficiently varied to justify my ever becoming a frequent writer. 
I tell you this, because your article in Fraser left in me an uneasy impres- 
sion that you were disposed to think better of the author of Jane Eyre 
than that individual deserved ; and I would rather you had a correct than 
a flattering opinion of me, even though I should never see you....... I 
wil endeavour to follow the counsel which shines out of Miss Austen's 
‘mild eyes’, ‘to finish more and be more subdued’: but neither am I sure 
of that.’’® 

Letter writing as an art, as a craft, and as a pastime was very dear 
to Charlotte Bronté. The letters coming into the morose and morbid 
world of Haworth Parsonage brought with them hope, pleasure, and sunny 
weather. The letter going out of Haworth discharged some of its gloom 
on the way and the surcharged black atmosphere of the Parsonage had. 
its defeat. A letter written to Charles Williams is a testimony to this fact : 

“I cannot thank you sufficiently for your letters and I can give 

you but a faint idea of the pleasure they afford me; they seem to 

introduce light and life to the torpid retirement where we live like 

dormice.”*° 


Of all documents, the letters are the most essentially human. The 
honest letters are more informative, more amusing more pathetic,, more 
vital than any considerable autobiography. They show the writer with- 
out his defences, uncover all his thoughts and feelings. These letters too 
often reveal the gloomy and unfathomed caverns of the soul, they also 
reveal the bright, gay or playful aspects of the outwardly pompous persons. 

Now, the Bronté letters cannot be said to have an exemplary style 
to be imitated by the lovers of English letters. A century such as the 
eighteenth with all its emphasis on grace and decorum could only have 
produced letters of elegance. Bronté letters, if judged on the precepts 
of the eighteenth century, would lose esteem of the readers. But these 
letters have their own charm—the charm of an eerie personality opening 
out her enchanting mind. And if we make allowances for the agonised 
individualities of the Bronté sisters living in their charged atmosphere of 
abnormal adolescence we have got to admit that these letters are worth 
our serious attention. 
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The text of the letters quoted is—Muriel Spark's The Brontë Lettere 


Nevill edition. 
Muriel Spark—The Brontë Lettera, p. 87. 
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-NOTES ON THE NATURE OE THE 
COMIC LAUGHTER 


“A. JHA 


Since Aristotle in his Poetics relegated comedy to an inferior 
level of drama, the scholars of literature have paid little serious 
attention to it. We tend to take the inferiority of comedy as a form 
of art.for granted. It would be a wild guess to say that possibly 
Aristotle himself would have put his emphasis differently if he had 
not been concerned with bringing out the contrast between comedy 
and tragedy as he knew them. Indeed, it may not be too unreason- 
able to suppose that he dealt with the art of comedy in a fuller and 
different manner in that portion of the Poetics which is unfortunately 
lost to us. 


Of course, there is sufficient indication in Plato' that essentially 
comedy and tragedy are not antithetically opposed, nor is the one 
superior to the other. Therefore, the question of relative impor- 
tance and value, we might deduce, is irrelevant. But somehow the 
cue from Plato was not taken, and Aristotle’s known views deter- 
mined the attitudes of the literary critics down the ages. This had 
a sort of limiting effect on the creative writers as well (I am thinking 
particularly of the English dramatists) with the exception of Shakes- 
peare. The tragic and the comic modes came to be clearly distin- 
guished, each in keeping with the clearly defined tragic and comic 
views of life. The tragic upheld the dignity of the individual struggling 
against fate or destiny or established social -laws ; while the comic 
asserted the dignity of the existing norms of the society. To achieve 
their opposite objectives, it has been argued, the tragic writer evokes 
the feeling of Pity and Terror while the comic writer provokes satirical 
humour and laughter. 


That such a view of sharp opposition between tragedy and comedy 
is lamentably restricted becomes clear when we consider the comedies 
of Shakespeare. But when we consider the plays of our time, the 
plays of Giraudoux, Anouilh, Ionesco, Fry, Beckett and Pinter, the 
whole traditional idea of comedy loses its validity. They are comedies 
sui generis, suggesting a unique comic vision and provoking a kind 
of laughter which does not ignore the tragic. To indicate briefly 
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the nature of this comic laughter is 3 the purpose I have set before 
myself in this paper. 


Conventionally, the comic laughter has been associated with 
the idea of correction. of social.manners.. Even when the laughter 
has been aimed at individual follies, it is still said to have its social 
utility in so far as individual follies are ‘follies only in the context 
of certain socially established moral code. From Ben Jonson to 
Bernard Shaw the: comic writers have used laughter in place of 
a rod to correct the wayward who have deviated from the established 
or imagined social norms of their time.. Of course, methods and 


points of emphasis have varied from author to author. Jonson was 


a classical-realist ; Congreve an artificial-romanticist ;- and. Sheridan 
a sentimental humourist. As for Bernard Shaw, he chastized his 
contemporary society with reference to a vaguely imagined Ibsenist- 
Marxist-Nietzschian code of life, though the- vagueness- was. more 
than compensated by his sizzling wit and torrent - of powerful words. 
Whatever the means, however, the end -has always--been familiar : 

correction of social and individual manners. 


Now the critics and philosophers who have studied the nature 
of the comic laughter tave naturally stressed its purposive or- correc- 
tive nature.. They perceived that the comic dramatists always em- 
ployed it as an instrument to serve a Social end. Aristotle observed 
this in the plays of. Aristophanes. ` Meredith* found ` this: in- the 
whole range of English comedies before him. Bergson? essentially 
drew upon the authors which Meredith had. referred to but substi- 
tuted the ideal of social correction with his philosophical concept 
of evolution of life. Both Meredith and Bergson have held the view 
that the comic laughter is utilitarian in character, though in Meredith's 


case it is social utility while in Bergson's it is. evolutionary utility. - 


It is true that between Meredith and Bergson there is a vital difference. 
Meredith's norm is conformity to established social ideals ; Bergson's, 
the process of evolution of life, the elan vital, to new forms and 
relationships. In other words, the victorian novelist-poet-critic has 
in his view the function of comedy as an instrument to maintain the 
status quo of social-moral codes ; while Bergson: thinks of comedy 
as a breaker of the barriers to the conscious progress of the life- 
principle. When life becomes mechanical, human: beings begin to 
behave as stratified types or automatons, comedy, according to 
Bergson, through its laughter, helps transform the automatons into 
fully conscious human beings and thus clears the way for the next 
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stage of evolution. Despite this difference of the static and the 
dynamic views of comedy, both Meredith and Bergson are alike in 
their stress on the purposive aspect of the comic laughter. 

It is, of course, obvious that this view of the * thoughtful laughter ' 
as alone being comic severely restricts the scope of comedy. For 
there are other kinds of laughter which are apparently excluded from 
the range of comedy. Farce, horse-play, slap-stick frolics, con- 
jurer's tricks, practical jokes, are all sources of laughter. So are 
turns of purely literary phrases, puns, repartees and ironies. These 
arouse laughter purely for the sake of laughter, as it were. The 
end, in these kinds of laughter, is not always the correction of social 
manners or individual follies. What follies, for example, are to be 
corrected by the laughter provoked by the sotry of Love's Labour's 
Lost or the escapades and adventures of Sir John Falstaff? And 
then what about the laughter that the grave-digging scene in Hamlet 
and Porter-scene in Macbeth, for example, provoke? But even 
in Shakespeare’s comedies, maturer comedies, laughter is seldom 
aimed at correcting individual follies with reference to existing social 
laws. In them, laughter is just there, like the sun in the sky, pri- 
marily for its own sake but imperceptibly stirring the sap of life. 


‘Individuals are not reconciled to ‘society ; they are reconciled to 


their new spiritual states. No wonder that both Meredith and 


. Bergson found Shakespeare embarrassing and chose to mention him 


only in passing and then only as an exception to their rules. 

The inadequacy of Meredithian or Bergsonian idea of comedy 
when applied to the plays of our time is glaring ; but it is natural. - 
Both tragedy and comedy derive their sustenance and effct from 
the given moral-philosophical code of a society. The factors which, 
according to George Steiner, have led to the death of tragedy are 
also responsible for the decay of the truly comic view of life since 
the Restoration. Comedy, since then, has concerned itself with 
the superficialities of life rather than with the essential and with types 
rather than the individual. The existence of a code of moral-reli- 


‘gious values commonly accepted and passionately believed in, a 


sense of mystery, a capacity for poetic apprehension are as necessary 
for tragedy as for comedy, and these have been irretrievably trivia- 


: lized by the quickening pace of industrialization and its attendant 


repercussions on human sensibility. The two world wars in rather 
quick succession shattered all sense of value to pieces, particularly 
the Second War. Men in our time have become forlorn and lonely 
in a way they had never realised before. It is abundantly reflected 
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in our contemporary literature since The Waste Land and Ulysses. 
Of course, there are certainly some moral-religious conventions, 
but they are no different in essence from certain economic, civic and 
political conventions which we adhere to as a matter of practical 
prudence and in a routine manner. We do not believe in them ; 
our personal emotion and passion do not get involved in them. We 
are fundamentally alienated as individuals from the world we have 
made. The despair of Jimmy, Osborne's hero in Look Back in Anger, 
is characteristic of our condition of existence. | 

Since we are devoid of the sense of common values, the plays 
of our time are bound to be neither tragic nor comic in the usual 
sense of the terms. For in absence of faith, what is more, the capa- 
city for faith, in either the divine or the human, we live essentially 
in a state of meaninglessness. We are not even Hamlets ; we are 
Sysyphuses. Living, to the sensitive ones, has become an absurd 
drag, bafflingly incomprehensible. The plays of our time which 
attempt to dramatize this inherent absurdity of our existence such 
as The Lady’s Not for Burning, Waiting for Godot. The Killer, and 
The Caretaker. naturally defy conventional categorization. They 
are tragic and comic at the same time ; and, therefore, they require 
a different nomenclature. J. L. Styan has coined the term * The 
Dark Comedy’ for these plays, and though it may not be wholly 
satisfying it points to the queer simultaneity in them of the tragic 
and the comic. The laughter that they provoke is therefore of an 
entirely different genre. 

. Take, for example, the kind of laughter which : The Lady's Not 
for Burning provokes. Much of it arises from what may be termed 
as potentially tragic situation. Detached from the play, Thomas 
Mendip may áppear to be a quite serious character ; he is a discharged 
soldier in despair. Because he has passed through the holocaust 
of a large-scale massacre of innocent lives, death has become trivial 
to him. The triviality of death in turn makes all the glories of life 
seem trivial and meaningless. Seen through the consciousness of 


Thomas, the Chaplain, the champion. of the ecclessiastical law, Tyson, . 


the epitome of officialdom, and Tappercoom, the emblem of the 
judicial law,—all appear to be ridiculous, even farcical. And, on 
the other hand, to them, of course, Thomas's otherwise tragic cnaracter 
appears to be an incomprehensible riddle. 

The function of the laughter provoked by the play is to light up 
this riddle on the spiritual level which forms the core of its theme 
and plot. It makes no pretence whatsoever to correct social manners 
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or to aid the evolutionary process. On the surface, physical level 
this laughter comes close to the laughter provoked by buffoonery 
and farce. Somerset Marigham makes a vigorous plea for tbe in- 
clusion of farce in the fold of comedy, but he fails to perceive that 
farce can be integral to the comic structure, that the farcical can 
imperceptibly deepen into the comic. The farcical laughter is the 
result of perceiving mere physical absurdity ; the laughter of ‘ the 
dark comedy’ is the result of perceiving spiritual absurdity under- 
lying and concomitant with physical farce. It is the suggestion of 
this spiritual absurdity which prevents Backett’s, lonesco's and 
Pinter’s characters from being mere tramps and jokers. In the final 
scene of Ionesco’s play The Killer, Berenger in his tramp-like dress 
is shown walking with a nervous haste but without progressing any 
step further. A circus clown might adopt the same trick, with, of 
course, a good deal more of clownishness, to amuse the audience. 
But in Berenger’s case, the clownishness is more spiritual than phy- 
sical. As the audiences laugh, they become aware of the absurdity 
of his spiritual state: his yearning for faith in some values and, at 
the same time, his incapacity for it. | 

The function, then, of this laughter is to reveal, to illuminate, 
a spiritual state rather than to stir thoughts or to correct foibles. 
This leads us to another significant characteristic of the laughter 
provoked by the new comedies. We have always associated laughter 
with the intellectual faculty. It is; we hold, the result of noticing 
the gap between a norm and deviation from it. But the comic laughter 
of our time does not emerge from the perception of a gap, precisely 
because such a gap, in absence of any norms, no longer exists. It 
issues not from an exercise of intellectual faculty but from an in- 
tuitive perception of our topsy-turvy reality. Intelligence cannot 
make any head or tail of it, except inventing lies to be contradicted 
by another set of lies. It serves no social or moral purpose. It 
has no utility in any material sense of the term. It.is basically con- 
cerned with illuminating the absurdity of the"contemporary man's 
existence. The comic laughter has thus ceased to be an instrument 
of correction ; it has become an instrument of revelation of the 
oddity of our spiritual state. In Fry's play, The Lady's Not for Burn- 
ing, Thomas while comparing human life to ‘ caddisflies ° and worms, 
suddenly exclaims to Jennet: ‘For God's sake, shall we laugh ?' 
and, when she demands: ‘ For what reason ?', he says: 

‘For the reason of laughter, since laughter is surely 

The ‘surest touch of genius in creation.... ’ 
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and conċludes, 

‘That same laughter, madam, is an irrelevancy 

Which almost amounts to revelation.” 

This, then, is the nature of the comic laughter in our time : it reveals 
the absurdity of our God-less existence. It no longer issues so much 
from the exercise of mental faculty as from the intuitive faculty. 
As we laugh at Beckett's tramps, Pinter's psychopathic creatures 
unable to face the world beyond the room they live in, Ionesco’s 
pathetically lonely creatures trying ridiculously to extract a meaning 
out of their meaningless existence, we find, to our amazement, that 
we are in fact laughing at ourselves ; for they are only the projec- 
tions of our own states of being. We laugh with them and every 
smile or every guffaw illuminates our way to understand our own 
true selves. It thus prompts us to a kind of spiritual understanding 
which reconciles us to the contemporary meaningless life, and accept 
it even with a measure of joy. This laughter is comic in the true 
sense of the term ; for comedy is essentially concerned with the 
growth and fertility of life in all its fullness, with * perpetual rebirth, 
eternal life.... '* The comic laughter asserts the human will to 
live and sing in the midst of death and despair." 

This happens when the comic laughter has no chastizement or 
correction in view, when it is not associated with a few superior 
people deriding a large number of erring, and therefore, inferior 
people. A truly comic laughter derives from a perception of the 
absurdity which characterizes the existential conditions of all human 
creatures. With all the satiric elements and contemporary political 
allusions, Gulliver's Travels basically arouses this pure comic laughter, 
though the employment of the classical method of satire keeps this 
universal comic element subdued. Swift does reveal, and in a highly 
exaggerated manner, the absurdities of being human creatures, and 
the absurdities of all our noble aspirations. And the reason why 
we, after more than two hundred years, enjoy reading Gulliver's 
Travels, is that the absurdities of the Lilliputians and Broodingnagians 
characterize and measure up our condition as well. We. are not 
prompted to reform or correct ourselves ; we perceive the ludicrity 
as inevitable and inherent fun of our human condition : it lights 
up understanding of our own selves and thereby makes us cast away 
despair and achieve a happy strengthening of the will to be alive. 

There is something like a catharsis in comedy as well, and this 
catharsis, if we may call it so, is achieved through genuine comic 
laughter. What is pity and terror to tragedy, laughter is to comedy ; 
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and, though they are opposed to each other, ultimately both purge 
us of the smoky, marky, cheap sentimentalization and enable us 
to live our lives with a greater sense of reality, and, so, greater sense 
of joy. In the tragic catharsis, however, the process is one of in- 
volvement, while in the comic, though a great deal of involvement 
must be there, at the same time, by the turn of the intuitive percep- 
tion, there is all through an explicit or implicit sense of detachment 
as well. The self, as it were, is detached from itself and looks at 
the involved self and finds it irresistibly ludicrous. The comic self 
never loses its contact with the larger world, with the perpetually 
pulsating life-rhythm and, therefore, views the implacable striving 
of the involved tragic self to reduce the larger world to its own size 
as utterly laughable. It is in this sense that Eugene Ionesco calls, 
humour ‘a manifestation of lucidity and liberty’. He says further, 

* You must arrive at a point where you can laugh at anything, 
as I must at the idea that I shall be a corpse. You must see things 
as they are and yet be detached from them. Humour helps you 
to achieve that detachment.” __ 

The plays of Fry, Ionesco, Beckett and Pinter provoke us, in 
varying degrees, to this kind of comic laughter. They may be said 
to have redeemed, in our times, the comic laughter from its bondage 
to the utilitarian concept and demonstrated its spiritual value to us. 
Viewed in the light of this analysis, the comedies of the past as well 
as the present including those of Shakespeare and Moliere would 
seen resplendent with a new significance. 
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FANATIC 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


He thought and talked of nothing else, did he, 
But basic slags and nitro-chalks, the key 
Systemic fungicides, and D.D.T. 


Polythened vines, begonias mildew-proof 
Crowded the parlour muddied by his hoof; 
Saltpetred onions rooted through his roof. 


As for his plans of pumpkins round the bath, 
Mushrooms in cupboards, cactus in bedroom lath 
The women stormed like Philistines in Gath. 


1 


But Nature, flouted by. such gadgetry, 
Took her revenge with off-hand irony : 
Now rooted in a mental home is he, 


And there, fantastically flowered, he waits 
To fruit from mulches of chalybeates, 
Of tranquillizers and barbiturates. . 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


Scattered Thoughts : Song of the Soul. By H. S. Dilgir. Published 
by Exposition Press, New York. Price $ 2°50. - 
If poetry is communication of emotion, Mr. Dilgir’s verses are poetic ; 
they infuse a mood in the reader’s mind. Thoughts are soaked in emotions, 
intensely felt, deeply probed, and powerfully conveyed. Expectancy and 
joy of Love’s coming to the. Great Feast as well as fear and sadness of 
departing are poignantly rendered. Reading the poems establishes contact 
with a soul, with its grace and charm as with its doubt and despair. 
Genuine emotion vibrates in 
‘The wine will be finished, 
But 
Drink ye today froni my lips 
The wine of my love 
And of my very life.’ 

And one feels a living touch in 


‘Pretend not that you never liked me ; 
Earth never spoke to the sky, 

But they kiss each other 

In the darkness of dusk ?’ 


The poet follows the tradition of Eastern abon of Love and 
Aistheticism. His recurring theme is ‘Love as a natural, necessary in- 
gredient of a full life’ : ‘Life is not mere existence’; it is realized in Love. 
The greatest miracle is the magic of love, arid not the ‘niiracle of/ A believ- 
able or unbelievable world’ ? ' 

Préoccupied in Love, the poet does not, however, remain unaware of 
Life aroünd. He ‘delves into man in his present condition of unrest and 
anxiety, and comés up with surprisingly simple yet profound answers’. 
Again and again he realizes himself as the very image of helplessness : 


‘Like a feeble weed 

Standing on the bank of a stream": 
‘A tiny, feeble straw 

Floating on the surface of 

The surging waves of water’ :— 


and seeks solace for his tortured soul from. the leaders of world religions— 
Christianity and Islam, Hinduism and Sikhism. The mood of complete 
submission is expressed in his fervent prayer of the Super-Artist 
‘To make my picture 
You shall have to 
Cut me into pieces’. 
Natural imagery is always of a soft colour and tender tone. The 
‘erystal clear l 
waters of the lake' 
and the dying BBAGONE of ‘Palm tree 
Covered with moonlight’ 
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provide a fitting background to his tryst of love. Images breathe truth as 
in dreams endless ‘like the long shadows of morning’. The reversal of 
conventional comparison in presenting a natural aspect in the image of a 
human feature is quietly impressive : 
‘The morning star looked like tear 
In its blue eyes ?' | 
The sensuous quality of imagery is not particularly marked by richness 
or density. In a solitary instance the exchange of visual and auditary 
appeals enhances the totality of impression : 
‘I have always loved a smile 
Singing on your lips.?’ 
'The sense of smell is rare and found in blend with that of touch : 
‘I was feeling the touch of fragrant hair on my breast.’ 


Taste is implied in wine and cup scattered galore in the poems. But the 
sense of touch is a recurring appeal, bespeaking a rather immature adole- 


scent imagination : 
‘I am feeling the warmth of a breath on my lips. 


Two warm hands rested on my cheeks." 
‘Soft touch of a hand 

And the warm flesh ‘of lips.’ 

‘Soft lips 

Wiping his tears.’ 

‘Warmth of caresses.’ 


The diction of Mr. Dilgir’s verse is simple and familiar, unaffected by 
any mystic obscurity. And there is a haunting melody in the smooth 
rhythm of the prose in which ideas and images are embodied. Thoughts, 
however, are often platitudinous and lack freshness, with all the 
unconventionality in the arrangement of lines : 

‘I am not happy to see 

That 

A flower has blossomed today : 
I am grieved to know 

That now 

It will wither to-morrow.’ 

And much of the verse is derivative and unconscious imitation. Phrases 
and images recall the English Romantics ; turns of thought and argument 
are sometimes Browningesque. But more frequent is the echo of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s mystic note : the poet has heard 

‘An eternal song 
That will never die, 
Even after many noted singers 


Have recited it 
Again and again’. 


K., LAHIRI 


Ourselves 


AMERICAN STUDIES RESEARCH CENTRE 


Dr. Olive I. Reddick, consultant, American Stüdies Research 
Centre, has requested the University to become a corporate member 
of the centre, which is being supported by the Government of India 
and the U.G.C. It is stated that the following benefits will accrue 
frem the corporate membership’: 


a) Award of a fellowship, grant-in-aid or study grant to 
teachers, which, in rupee value, far exceeds the amount of the 
annual corporate membership fee of Rs. 500/-. This year about 40 
grants for research study were made by the centre. | 


b) Loan of text books in undergraduate or M.A. Course to 
students through the various departments of the corporate member 
Universities. . 


c) Frea gift of centre's publications. 


Tt is also stated that the Centre is a registered Indian 
Society and its members have a voice on the centre’s Board in the 
representation from the Inter-University Board and in the election 
of members from the teaching profession. The Universities providing 
for Post-graduate studies in American subjects would be greatly, 
benifitted. Sixteen Indian Universities have already become corpo- 
rate members of the American Studies Research centre. 


HOMEOPATHIC PHARMACOPIA COMMITTEE 


The Government of India, Ministry of Health and Family 
Planning have set up a Homeopathic Pharmacopia Committee with 
Dr. B. K. Sarkar as its Chairman to undertake the work of standardi- 
sation of drugs in the University laboratories of the Botany and 
Chemistry Departments. The Under-Secretary to the Ministry has 
requested the University, to allow Dr. 8. M. Sarkar, Ghosh Professor 
of Botany, and Dr. D. Chakravarty, Ghosh Professor of Chemistry, 
to be co-opted as experts in the Committee. The University accepted 
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ihe scheme of the Government and allowed the professors to serve 
as experts in the Homeopathic Pharmacopia Committee. 


HEALTH CONGRESS AT BLACKPOOL, ENGLAND 


Dr. B. K. Biswas, Registrar in Urology, Brodford Royal 
Infirmary, England, was appointed a delegate of this University at ° 


the Health Congress at Blackpool, England, which was held on 
25th to 29th April, 1966. 


v 





. giotifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/4/66 


It is notified for genera! information that the following changes in Chapter XXXVII 
of the Regulations relating to M.Sc. Examination regarding the revised syllabus for 
the special papers in Zoology were adopted. by the Academic Council on the 26th March, 
1966 and accepted by the Senate on the 16th April, 1966: 

*(7) That the words “{a) Entomology...... (c) Fishery” occurring at page 391 
under Zoology 5th Paper of Chapter XXXVII-M.So. Regulations be replaced by the 
following Special Paper in Zoology and the letter (d) occurring after '(c) Fishery’ be 
replaced by ‘(ig)’: , 

(a) Entomology : 


lst Half Evolution and classification of insects. Morphology, physiology 
and ecology of insects. 
2nd Half Applied Entomology, viz., pests, beneficial and harmful insects, 
plant protection, insecticides, etc. 
Practical Dissertation on a suitable topic pertaining to the Special Paper. 


Dissection and/or mounting, identification, apparatus fitting 
or suitable physiological experiment, submissiorf: of specimens 
and slides, laboratory note book and oral. 

(b) Inland Fishery: 


lst Half Biology, bionomics and classification of common fresh water 
fishes and crustaceans, functional anatomy of fish. Natural 
habitat and spawning ground of fishes. 


2nd Half Pisciculture—methods and ‘practices, Fish technology and 
fishing methods. 
Practical Dissertation dissections, identifications, collections and class 


work, laboratory note book and oral. 
(c) Parasitology : l 


lst Half: Evolution and classification of parasites. Morphology physiology 
and ecology of parasites. | 
2nd Half Applied parasitology, viz.—life histories of parasites, trans- 


mission of parasites, host-parasite relationship, parasitic 
diseases, etc. 
Practical Dissertation on & suitable topic pertaining to the Special Paper, 
Staining and mounting of parasites, identification, a suitable 
, physiological experiment, submission of specimens and slides, 
laboratory note book and oral. 


- (d) Cell Biology : 


lst Half Cell in development, differentiation and heredity. 

2nd Half The chemistry of cellular contents, Cellular metabolism, Bio. 
logical integration (with special reference to .endocrines). 

Practical Dissertation, simple culture technique. Study of specialized 


cells under normal and experimental conditions. Qualitative 
histochemical methods. Selected biochemical and biophysical 
experiments. 

Working principles of physico-chemical instruments used in 
cellular research, laboratory note book and viva-voce. 

(e) Endocrinology : : 


Ist Half Histo-physiology of the Endocrine system, Chemistry, synthesis 
and possible mechanism of action of Hormones. 

2nd Half Same as in Ist Half. In addition, selected topics on applied 
endocrinology. . | i 

Practical Histology and Histochemistry of Endocrine glands under normal 


and experimental conditions. 
Estimation f hormones and chemical entities associated with 
. hormones (e.g. Cholesterol, Ascorbic acid etc.), Animal 
surgery involving endocrine organs (e.g. Hypo-physectomy, 
adrenalectomy, castration etc.), 
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Bioassay of certain hormones (e.g., Adrenalin, Oxytocin eto.). 
Laboratory note book and viva-voce. 


(f) Genetics and Cytology : 
Ist Half Methodology and depil problems in Cytology and Genetics ; 
population genetics and Biometry ; ; Human and other mam- 
malian Cytogenetics. 3 


2nd Half Specialized ‘aspects and Microbial genetics ; Advanced topics 
on Biochemical and Developmental genetics; Cellular 
physiology. : 

Practical Dissertation ; Methods in Cytogenetical analysis; Physico- 


chemical instrumentation in Cytology and Genetics; Special 
aspects of cell structures and cell function (Organization 
of cellular units); Specialized features of mutation, muta- 
. genesis and developmental genetics. 
Laboratory note book and viva-voce. 


(it) That the distribution of topics and marks against 5th Day Special Paper 
occurring at page 392 of the M.Sc. Zoology syllabus Practical be. meted E the 
following : S 

“5th Day Special Paper : : E dont: 

^^ (a) Practical ` .. (po 5 T bes 3. oh 23 160 marks 


or (b) Dissertation .. "as A bx .. ^7 40 marks 
(c) Other Practical works .. .. 60 marks 


A candidate may submit a-dissertation carrying 40 marks on a suitable problem 
` pertaining to special paper as a portion of Practical Work at the final examination. 

l Three copies ‘of dissertation ,should,be.submitted at least a month before the 
-' commencement of the Theoretical Examination for sending them to the Examiner." 


The above changes would take effect from the examination of 1967.. .. 
SmNATE HOUSE, . 7 -:--"° P MEE RE EE" n C. MUKHERJEE, 


The 26th April, 1966. 000 35 pee dm i Assistant Registrar. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY goo 7 
i a | Notification No. _OSR/5/66 N 


It is notified for T information that the following distribution of marks 
for the Special Papers of M.A. and M.Sc. Examinations in Zoology was adopted by the 
Academic Council on the 21st August, 1965 and accepted by the Senate on the 16th 
April, 1966 : 


“That the total TEM of 180 for the Sasal Papers of M.A. and M.Sc. Examina- 
mae in Zoology be distributed as follows : : 


^ Theoreticsl—HEighty marks to be equally distributed i in two halves. 
Practical-—1 00 marks. 


3. A candidate may submit a dissertation carrying 40 marks on a suitable 
problem pertaining to Special Paper as a portion of Practical Work at the Final Examina- 
tion.’ i 


The above changes would take effect from the examination of 1965.: 


Sunare House, ME NN J. €. MUKHERJEE, 
The 27th April, 1966. MEX ^: à Assistant Registrar. 


CALOUTTA UNIVERSITY - 
Notification No. GSR/8/60 .. 


It is notified for general information that the revised syllabus i in Zoology. for the 
“Three-Year B.Sc. Pass and Honours Course asset out in the accompanying pamphlet 
was adopted by the Academic Couneil on the -26th March, 1966 and accepted. by the 
Senate on the 16th April, 1966. 


The revised syllabus would take oogt from the Part I Examination of 1968 and 
Part Il Examination of 1969. 
Senare House, | |. 4. €. MUKHERJEE, 


. Caleutta—12, Assistant Registrar. 
The 28th April, 1966. | 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No.-CSR/7/66 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in the distribution 
of marks for Paper II of the M.A. or M.Sc. Examination in Pure Mathematics were 
adopted by the Academic Council on the 21st August, 1965 and accepted by the Senate 
on the 16th April, 1966: 


“That the Paper III of the M.A. or M.Sc. Examination in Pure Mathematics 
be divided into two halves each carrying 60 marks under the heads : 
6) Differential Geometry. 
(4$) Differential Equations. 
They should be answered in separate books." 
The above changes would take immediate effeot. 


Senate Housz, J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
Calcutta, Assistant Registrar. 
The 27th April, 1966. "E 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/18/66 


It is notified for general information that the following changes.in Chapter XLVI 
of the Regulations relating to instruction after passing the Final M.B.B.S. Examination 
were adopted by the Academic Council on the 27th February, 1965 and accepted by 
the Senate on the 16th April, 1966: 

‘That the undermentioned proviso be added at the end of Chapter XLVI of tho 
Regulations relating to instruction after passing Final M.B.B.5. Examination as & new 
paragraph (p. 624 of the Regulation, 1962 edition). 

Provided that the students who will be admitted to the M.B.B.S. Course of study 
from the academic session 1964-65 and onwards will, after their passing the M.B.B.S. 
Exemination, not be required to undergo Practical Clinical instruction as provided in 
this Chapter. 

N.B.—The above proviso will not be operative in the case of students, who joined 
or had completed the M.B.B.S. Course prior to the session 1964-65. 


SENATE HOUSE, J. C MUKHERJEE, 
The 28th April, 1966. Assistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
' Notification No. CSR/17/66 : - 


It is notified for general information that the following revised syllabus in Botany 
for the M.A. and M.Sc. Examinations was adopted by the Academic Council on the 
13th March, 1965 and was accepted by the Senate on the 16th April, 1966 : 

“Theoretical : 

1. Algae, Bryophyta and Lichens, Pteridophytes, Gymnosperms including 


Angiosperms, Anatomy, Taxonomy, Ecology, Plant Geography and Economic 


. Mycology and Plant Pathology including viruses and elements of microbiology. 
4. Cytology, Genetics and Plant Breeding. 
5. Plant Physiology. 7 
6. Special Paper. 


Practical : r 
Paper I Algae, Bryophyta, Bacteria, Mycology and Pathology. 
Paper II Pteridophytes, Gymnosperms, Antiosperms ‘and Economic 
Botany. 

Paper IIT Cytology, Anatomy, Genetics. 
Paper 1V Plant Physiology. 
Paper V Special Paper. 

| Special Paper 

Theory—Practical 


1. Taxonomy and Systematic Botany of Higher Plants and Ecology. 
2. Paleobotany. 
3. Microbiology. 
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Cytogeneties. 
Mycology and Pathology. 
Plant Physiology. 


1. Economic Botany. : 
The above syllabus in Botany would take effect from the M.A. and M.Sc. Exemina- 
tion of 1967. : 


SENATE HOUSE,  - 
` The 28th April, 1966. 


UNIVERSITY OF POONA.. 
Notification No. Ex/BAR/225 of 1965-66 


[JULY 


J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
Assistant Registrar. 


It is hereby notified under the directions of the Executive Council that the:per- 
‘formances of the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty of. having 
practised unfair means at the University Examinations of October/November, 1965, 
have been cancelled and that they have been further debarred from appearing at any 
University Examinations, and from joining any college or pursuing any course in any 
University before the expiry of the date mentioned against them. No Migration 
Certificate will be issued to them till the expiry of these dates :— 


Examina- 
tion Seat 
Number 


447 


426 
‘545 


548 


1108 
1139 


128 
194 


337 


652 


Name oT College 
. B.A. Part I- 
Shri Mbatre, Kisanrao. ' Shri Shahu Mandir 
Changoji. ^ Mahavidyalaya, Poona 
| &Y.BA. 
Shri-Kulkarni, Prabhakar  Pemraj Sardar. College, `. 
Mohaniraj. Ahmednagar. 
Shri Jain, Suresh Bhikam- Moolji Jaitha College, : 
- -chand. Jalgaon. i 
B.Sc. Part I 
Shri Nangloo Mohinder- . Nawrosjee Wadia College, 
Singh Pritamsingh. Poona—1. 
‘S.Y.B.Se. 
Shri Gaikwad, Bhalchandra Sir Parashurambhau 
Balaji. College, Poona—9. 
Shri Sood, Rajkamal J. D. Nowrosjee Wadia College, 
Sood. ; Poona—1. i 


S:Y.T.Y. B.Sc. 


Shri Mundada, Rangnath Sir Parashurambhau  ~ 
Motilalji. í College, Poona—9.. 
Shri Harbans Singh Dewan Nowrosjee Wadia College, 

Singh. Poona—l. 


BY.T.Y. B.Se 5$. 


Shri Patki, Hemchandra N owrosjee Wadia College. 
Sitaram. Poona—1. 


B.Com. Part I 


Shri Khandelwal, Lalchand Ahmednagar College, 
Madhawlal. Ahmednagar. 


Ganeshkhind, Poona—7. 
February 1, 1966. 
Magh 12, 1887. 


Date up to which 
debarred. 


Ist January, 1967 


Ist January, 1967 
Ast January, 1967 


ist January, 1967 


:. Ist January, 1967 


Ist January, 1907 


"eb January, 1967 


Ist January, 1967 / 
Ist January, 1967 


Ist January, 1967 


W. H. GOLAY, 
Regisirar, 
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UNIVERSITY OF POONA 
Notifieation No. Ex/BAR/67 of 1965-66 


It is hereby notified under the directions of the Executive Council that the per. 
formances of the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty of having 
practised unfair means at the University Examinations of March/April, 1965, have 
beén cancelled and that they have been further debarred from appearing at any Uni- 
versity Examinations, and from joining, any college or pursuing any course in any 
University before the expiry of the date mentioned against them. No Migration 
Certificate will be issued to them till the expiry of these dates :— 


Examine- | Name College Date up to which 
tion Seat debarred. 
Number 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL 
014 Shri Palekar, Satish Sir Parashurambhu Ist January, 1967 
| . Trimbak. College, Poona. 
9718 Shri Patil, Dinkar Ram- Moolji Jaitha College, lst January, 1968 
krishna. Jalgaon. 
B.Se. Part I 


3878 Shri Kolhe, Laxman Nathu. Arts, Science and Com- Ist January, 1967 
merce College, Faizpur. 


S .X TOYX .B Å. 
2860 Shri Joshi, Shantaram (External candidate) lst January, 1969 
Raghunath. aur 


522 Singh, Mataharsh Triveni- Ulhasnagar College of Ist January, 1967 
bahadur. Arts, Science and 
Commerce, Ulhasnagar. 


Ganesbkhind, Poona—7. 
September 23, 1965. W. H. GOLAY, 
Ashwin 1, 1887. - i | Registrar, 
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UNIVERSITY OF POONA 


Notification No. Ex/BAR/91 of 1965-66 


It is hereby notified under the directions of the Executive Couneil that the per- 
formanees of the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty of having 
practised unfair means at the University Examinations of March/April/May, 1965, 
have been cancelled and that they have been further debarred from appearing at any 
University Examinations and, from joining any college or pursuing any course m any 
University before the expiry of the date mentioned against them. No Migration Certi- 
ficate will be issued to them till expiry of these dates. l 

Notwithstanding anything stated above, these candidates will be permitted to 
join from the dates shown in the last column, a College affiliated to this University 
as repeater students of the class in which they kept their terms prior to their appearan- 
ce at the examination at which they have been debarred :— 


Exam. Name College Date upto Dato from 

Seat which which per- 

Number debarred. mitted to 

l ; join the 
College. 


PRE-DEGREE (ARTS) EXAMINATION 


9750 Shri Jawale, Prabhakar Arts, Science & Com- Ist January, dst June, 
Motiram. merce College, 1967. 1966. 
Faizpur. 
8751 Shri Khan, Amanullakhan Arts, Science & Com- Ist January, Ist June, 
Sakedadkhan. merce. College, 1969. 1968. 
Faizpur. 


PRE-DEGREE (SCIENCE) EXAMINATION 


1979 Smt. Dhoble, Aruna Sir Parashurambhau Ist January, Ist June, 
Anantrao. College, Poona. 1967. 1966. 

2670 Shri Pardeshi, Pramod- N. Wadia College, Ist January, Ist June, ` 
kumar Dwarkanath. Poona. 1967. 1966. 

4320 Shri Patani, Sharadehandra M. S. G. College of Ist January, Ist June, 
Chamanlal. Arts, Science & 1968. 1967. 


Commerce, Malegaon 
4322 Shri Birari, Gopal Jagan- H. PP. T. College, Nasik ist January, Ist June, 
nath. . 1967. 1966. 


PRE-DEGREE (COM.) EXAMINATION 


11084 Shri Bora, Harichand M. E. S. College, Poona. Ist January, Ist June, 
Zumbarlal. 1967. 1966. 
11271 Shri Gade, Sopan Ranuji Shri Shahu Mandir lst January, Ist June, 
Mahavidyalaya, 1967. 1966. 
Poona. 
11389 Shri Khalkar, Balasaheb B.M. College of Com- 1st January, 1st June, 
Fattesingh. merce, Poona. 1967. 1966. 
117010 Shri Reddy, Madhusudan B. M. College of Com- Ist January, ist June, 
U. R. Eshwar. merce, Poona. 1967. | 1966. 


B.A. PART I EXAMINATION 


1120 Shri Takalkar, Pandurang M. E. S. Collogo, Poona Ist January, Ist June, 


Baburao. 1967. 19606. 
2488 Shri Patel, Ramesh Makkan Pratap College, Amal- Ist January, Ist June, 
ner. 1968. 1967. 
2030 Shri Rathod, Babulal Arts, Scienco & Com- Ist January, Ist June, 
Dagadu. merce College, 1967. 1960. 
Chalisgaon, 


SY. B.A. EXAMINATION 


S47 Shri Varma, Vijaykumar — External candidate Ist January, lst Jung, 
Sudarshan. 1967. 1966. , 


1966] 


1099 


233 
1180 


1318 


1762 


1650 


67 


483 


1211 


78 


22 


287 


6l 
85 


‘Shri Saraswat, Devki- 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Smt. Talegaonkar, Sheela 
Murlidhar. 


External candidate 1st January, 


1967. 
T.Y. B.A. EXAMINATION 


Smt. Jones, Vatsala 
Lemuel. 


External candidate lst January, 
1967. 

M, J. College, Jalgaon lst January, 
nandan Shankarlal. ` 1967. 


B.COM. PART I EXAMINATION 


Shri Chavan, Harish- 


Arts, Science &. Com- ist January, 
. chandra Radhakisan. ` . 


merce College, 1967 
Chalisgaon. | 


B.COM. PART I/S.Y.B.COM. EXAMINATION 


Shri Divan, Vyaukatesh 


B. Y. K. College of Ist January, 
Nathubhai. 


Commerce, Nasik. 1967. 
S.Y. B.Sc. EXAMINATION 


Shri Desale, Bhalchandra 
Laxman. 


S. S. V. P. Sanstha's 
Arts, Scienco & M. F. 
M. A. Commerce, 

Ex College, Dhulia. 

T.Y. B.Sc. EXAMINATION 


Shri Shah, Mahendra” 337} N. Wadia College, 
Ramanlal. gie Poona. 


 &Y.T.Y. B.Sc. EXAMINATION 


Shri Coelho, Joseph N. Wadia College, 
Ignatius. Poona. 


M.A. EXAMINATION 


lst January, 
1967. 


Ist January, 
1967. 


lst January, 
1967, 


Shri R. Kathiresan External candidate lst January, 
l 1967. 
SECOND LL.B. EXAMINATION 
Shri Langar, Brijnath Law College, Poona. Ist January, 
Premnath. . 1968. 
B.E. (TELECOM.) EXAMINATION 
Shri More, Shamsundar College of Engineering, Ist January, 
Yeshwant. ' Poona. 1968. 


S.E. (M., E., T.C.) EXAMINATION 


Shri Shinde, Vijaykumar College of Engineering, ist January, 

Digambarrao. . Poona. 1968. 
F.Y.Se. (Agri. EXAMINATION 

Shri Shinde, Shankar College of Agriculture, Ist January, 
Baburao. | Poona. 1967. 

Shri Sodanwar, Kisan College of Agriculture, Ist January, 
Bayaji. . Poona.. 1967. 

Shri Bhoi, Baliram Daga College of Agrivulture, Ist January, 
Dhulia. 1967. 


INTER SCIENCE (ACRI) EXAMINATION 
Shri Gondil, Shiwaji 


College of Agriculture, Ist January, 
Dnyanu. Poona. 1967. 
Shri Khape, Gulabrao College of Agriculture, 1st January, 
Shankar. Poona. 1967. 


lst June, 
1967. 


Ist June, 
1966. 
Ist June, 
1966. 
Ist June, 
1966, 


Ist June, 
1966. 
Ist June, 
1966, 
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. jr. BSc, (AGRI) EXAMINATION 


Narayanrao. ` 


Ganeshkhind, Poona-——7. 
October 20, 1965. — 


mentioned against their names: 


SI. 
No. 


bi 


to 


Shri Jadhav, Nagorao 


Poona. 


Shri Deore, Dadaji Namdeo College of Agriculture, lst January, Ist June, 


1967. 1966. 


College of Agriculture, ist January, Ist June, 


Poona. 


1967. 1966. 


W. H. GOLAY, 
University Registrar. 


MARATHWADA UNIVERSITY 
Circular No. Ex/Gen/65-66/25 of 1966 


The following candidates who were enrolled for the various University Examina- 
tions held in October, 1965 and who indulged in malpractice are penalised for the period 


Name of the candidate 


Shri 8. N. Mahajan 


Shri N. Y. Ghodke 


Shri G. S. Kotgire 


Shri D. B. Bhogaonkar 


Shri R. T. Kawte 


Shri H. R. Meshram 
Shri Azar Ali Khan 


Examination Seat 
No. 


B.Se. II Year 69' 


B.Se. II Year 92 


B.Sc. IT Year 306 


B.Sc. II Year 356 


BSc. II Year 329 


B.Sc. fil Year 656 
B.Sc. Ill Year 713 


Penalty imposed 


In addition tò the cancel- 


lation of the performanoe 
at,the examination taken 
in October, 1965, the 
candidate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1966. 


In addition to the cancel- 


lation of the performance 


| ab the examination taken 


in October, 1965, the can- 
didate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1966. 


In addition to the cancel. 


lation of the performance 
at the examination taken 
in October, 1965, the 


` candidate is debarred from 


appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th June, 1967. 


In addition to the cancel. ` 


lation of the performance 
at the examination taken 
in October, 1965, the 
candidate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
‘University Examinations 
till 30th June, 1967. 


In addition to the cancel. 


lation of the performance 
at the examination teken 
in October, 1965, the 
candidate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th June, 1967. 


He is let off with a warning, 
In addition to the cancel. 


lation of the performance 
at the examination taken 
in October, 1965, the 
carididate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University  Exüniinstions 
till 80th November, 1967, 


1966] 


8. 


10. 


Il. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


18. 


Shri P. N. Chaudhury 


Shri S. T. Jadhav 


Shri R. S. Muley 


Shri Mohd. Jameel Ahmed 
Khan 


Mohd. Sirajuddin Mohd. 
Hasnuddin 


Shri Mohd, Qamuddin 
Mohd. Shahabuddin 


NOTIFICATIONS 


B.A. IT Year 2034 


B.A. II Year 2145 


B.A. II Year 2647 


B.Se. III Year 580 


P.U.C. (Se.) 65 


P.U.C. (Se.) 467 


Smt. Goher Jamal Maqsood  P.U.C. (So.) 498 


Shri Sirure Bhagwan 
Govindrao 


Shri Khelge Manmath 
Madolappa 


P.U.C. (Arts) 1522 


P.U.C. (Arts) 1551 
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In addition to the cancel- 
lation of the performance 
at the examination taken 
in October, 1965, the 
candidate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
til 30th November, 1966. 

In addition to the cancel. 
lation of the performance 
at the examination taken 
in October, 1965, the 
candidate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 80th November, 1966. 

In addition to the cancel. 
lation of the performance 
at the examination taken 
in October, 1965, the 
candidate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th June, 1967. 

In addition to the cancel- 
lation of the performance 
at the examination taken 
in October, 1965, the 
candidate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th June, 1967. 

In addition to the cancel. 
lation of the performance 
at the examination taken 
in October, 1965, the 
candidate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1966. 

In addition to the cancel- 
lation of the performance 
at the examination taken 
in October, 1965, the 
candidate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1966. 

In addition to the cancel- 
lation of the performance 
at the examination taken 
in October, 1965, the 
candidate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1966. 

In addition to the cancel. 
lation of the performance 
at the examination taken 
in October, 1965, the 
eandidate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1966. 

In addition to the cancel- 
lation of the performance 
at the examination taken 
in October, 1965, the 
candidate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examination, 
till 30th November, 1966, 
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“Li. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Shri Shaikh Mohd. Shaikh P.U.C. (Arts) 


Hussain 


Shri Shaikh Chand Shaikh 
Aadulla 


Shri Biradar Vaijnath 
Govindrao 


Shri Rathod Galehand 
Lalchand 


Shri Bhalerao Maruti Malba 


Shri Kulkarni Mukund 
Govindrao , 
Shri G. K. Palit 


Shri N. S. Sharma 


Shri A. B. Shahane 


University Campus, 


Soneri Mahal, Aurangabad. 
March 11, 1 96 6. 


. P.U.C. (Arts) 


LL.B. Final 


F.E. 


[JULY 


In addition to the cancel. 
lation of the performance 
at the examination taken 
in October, 1965, the 
candidate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Hxaminations 
till 30th November, 1966. 

1809 In addition to the cancel- 

lation of the performance 
at the examination taken 
in October, 1965, the 
candidate is debarred from 
appering at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th June, 1966. 
1836 In addition to the cancel- 
lation of the performance 
at the examination taken 
in October, 1965, the 
` candidate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
. til 30th November, 1966, 

2214 In addition to.the cancel. 
lation of the performance 
at the examination taken 
in October, 1965, the 
ugndidate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th November, 1966. 

In addition to the cancel- 
lation of the performance 
at the examination taken 
in October, 1965, the 
candidate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 

- till 30th November, 1966. 

He is let off with a warning. 


1563 


P.U.C. (Arts) 


P.U.C. (Com.) 


P.U.C. (Com.) ` 2362 


P.U.O. (Com.) 2387 


169 In addition to the cancel. 
lation of the performance 
r at the examination taken 
in October, 1965, thə 
candidate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
til 30th November, 1966. 
117, In addition to the eancel- 
lationyof the performance 
at the examination taken ' 
in October, 1965, the 
candidate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 30th June, 1966. 
116 In addition to the cancel. 
lation of the performance 
at the examination taken 
in October, 1965, the 
candidate is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
University Examinations 
till 80th June, 1966. 


+ 


F.E. 


M. B. CHITNIS, 
Registrar. 
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RARE ARUN OCCISA CE 29 ELLO TC CEPS HICED. ICD NETDRIDICIETA 


_ WAS BERGSON AN IRRATIONALIST >? 
| ARTHUR W. MUNK | 


Whatever may be true today, Henri Bergson (1859-1941) was by 
far the most widely known and admired philosopher of the first part of 
the twentieth century. Indeed, Edouard Le Roy predicted that His “work 
will appear to future eyes among the most characteristic, fertile, and glorious 
of our era"—involving a revolution in philosophy "equal in importance 
to that affected by Kant, or even-by Socrates.”! There can be no doubt 
of his influence upon both James and Whitehead ;? and writing nearly 
half a century after Le Roy's enthusiastic prediction, Frederick Mayer 
speaks of Bergson's ‘enviable position" and of his **far-reaching"" ‘influence 
in the United States as well as in Franoe, Germany and England.* 

The question with which this paper is concerned first disturbed this 
writer over twenty years ago while working on his doctorate under Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman at Boston University. Moreover, it was a comment of 
the latter which caused him to pursue the problem further during the last 
few years. As a result, in this present venture, he has arrived at a some- 
‘what different conclusion than he did in that preliminary exploration many 
years ago. | 


1. In his book, The New Philosophy of Henri Bergson (trans. Vincent Benson) 
(New York : Henry Holt & Co., 1913), Pages 1, 2. l 

2. See James’ Pluralistic Universe (New York : Longmans, Green, & Co., 1909), 
Page 225 ; and Whitehead’s Process and Reality (New York : Harper & Brothers; 1960), 
Page vi. : ; 

3. In A History of Modern Philosophy (New York : American Book Co., 1951), 
Page 551. For a brief reference to his influence in Latin America, soo my article, “The, 
Spirit Of Latin American Philosophy,” in. Kihics, April, 1962, Page 198, 
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As every philosopher knows, many thinkers have actually acoused 
Bergson of being basically an irrationalist. Among these, are Bertrand 
Russell, L. Susan Stebbing,? Morton White,* and finally I. M. Bochenski.” 
Mention must also be made of the fact that not only his foes, but also some 
of his friends regarded him as an anti-intellectualist. A case in point is 
no one less than William James.* It is no wonder that in my paper over 
twenty years ago, I regarded him for the most part in a similar manner. 

The purpose of this present venture, however, is to examine this 
point of view and to reveal its defects. Yet before this can'be done a number 
of things must, be given brief consideration. , First of all, some attempt 


must be made to define philosophie irrationalism. Along with this, some- . 


thing must be done to distinguish between the more extreme and the milder 
forms of irrationalism. 

The most extreme forms, of course, are those which regard the universe 
and all that it contains as basically irrational. Some of the ancient Greek 
Skeptics, Schopenhauer (insofar as he stressed the blind Will), Nietzsche, 
and some of our contemporary existentialists come close to this belief— 
which may be characterized as metaphysical irrationalism. Next in order 
are those types which distrust human reason and rely primarily on faith, 
instinct, and intuition. Among these are found msytics, skeptics, and 


existentialists. Finally, the mildest form is that which would clip the. 


wings of reason in certain respects. , Along with the positivists, Kant and 
some of his followers belong to this group. 

Now let us proceed to look at Bergson in the light of this PET 
That there are anti-intellectualistic and irrationalistie tendencies in his 
philosophy no one can deny. To begin with, insofar as he stressed change, 
flux, becoming at the expense of order, form, and permanence, he is on the 
verge of metaphysical irrationalism. This tendency is, in fact, evident 
in most of his writings. There is also his stress on intuition rather. than 
reason. In his "Introduction to Metaphysics,” in fact, he even goes so far 
as to insist “that an absolute can only be given in an‘intuition.”!° Nor 


can there be any doubt that he sharply limits the functions of the intellect. - 


The truth of the matter is that; like the pragmatists, he. conceives. it largely 


4. In his History of Western Philosophy (New York : Simon & Schuster, 1945) 
Pages 791, 803. 

5. See her Pragmatism and French Voluntarism (Cambridge, 1914). 

6. In The Age of Analysis (New York : New American Library, 1955), Page 66. 


7. See his Contemporary European Philosophy (Berkeley & Los Angelos a 


University of California Press, 1961), Page 20. 

8. See op. cit, Page 225. 

9. See, for example, the following : Creative Evolution (trans. Arthus Mitchell) 
(New York : Henry Holt & Co., 1911), Pages 1, 300-304, 343-345 ; and The Creative 
Mind (trans. Mabelle L. Andison) (New York : Philosophical Library, 1946), Pages 
107-110. 

10. See this essay in The Creative Mind, Page 190. 
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as an instrument of action. n short, Bergson displays irrationalistic 
tendencies in all three of the senses which we have previously stipulated. 

The question still remains, nevertheless, whether he is basically a 
thoroughgoing irrationalist. This many of his friends have emphatically 
denied. Thus, after dealing with the charge brought against Bergson, 
Le Roy insists that “the objection of  'irrationalism'...... falls to the 
ground."!? Moreover" Whitehead goes so far as to write that one of his 
“preoccupations has been to rescue" the thought of Bergson, along with 
that of James and Dewey, “from the charge of anti-intellectualism."!? 
After this testimony of two of his friends, let us now look at the matter 
in the light of certain facts which are evident from Bergson's own writings 
and testimony. | 

We begin with the very significant fact that in order to understand 
Bergson's criticisms of reason, two things must be taken into consideration. 
The first is that he was a spirit in revolt against mechanism and imperson- 
alis. In this respect he resembles Karl Jaspers. In a letter to William 
James he makes it clear that, while he began his career as a disciple of 
Herbet Spencer, it was the problem of time, especially as evident in the 
new science with its stress on process, which caused him to "reject" most 
of what he had previously accepted and to change his “point of view ccm- 
pletely."!* From this together with what he has written elsewhere, it is 
clear that, instead of rejecting reason as such, he aimed his bolts at a narrow 
intellectualism which inevitably leads to an abstract, static view of reality.+5 
Furthermore, he is—always and everwhere—the champion of creativity 
and freedom. He believed, as have most great philosophers, that it was 
his first duty to liberate the human mind. 

Closely related to the above is the second thing which must be doas 
kept in mind: that there is a narrow as well as a broad view of reason. 
This narrow view of reason may stress either analysis or & priori in terms 
of deductions from formal principles. At any rate, in both cases the end 
result is bloodless abstraction rather than living reality in all its fullness. 
Consequently, so far as Bergson is concerned, two things ere evident: 
while, on the one hand, he was critical of reason in the narrow sense and 
the abstractions to which it leads, on the other hand, he did accept reason 
in the broader sense of synopsis (seeing things in their "'togetherness'')! 


. 11. See especially his Creative Evolution , Pages ix, 155-165. 
12. Le Roy, op. ci, Page 120. 


13. Whitehead, op. cit, Page vii. Whitehead, however, does not go all the way 
with Bergson ; see, for example, his discussion of Bergeon’ s view of intuition in ibid., 
Page 49-50. 

14. For this letter see Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William 
James (Boston : Little Brown, & Co., 1935), Page 623 ; or Albert William Levi, Philo- 
sonhy and. The Modern World (Bloomington : University of Indiana Press, 1959), Page 
540,n. 32. Notice also Levi's comment on the concept of time in Bergson’s system. 


15. See his book, The Creative Mind, Page 91. 


16. On this concept of "togetherness," see Whitehead, op. c t., Pages 29, 32, 48, 
86, 147, 288, 289. 
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and coherence (that is, the coherence test of truth—-not the coherence 
theory of reality). This will become clearer later. 

At this juncture, it is also well to point out that Bergson's view of 
intuition itself was never purely irrational. He did not interpret it either 
in terms of pure instinct or of irrational mysticism. In other words, in- 
tuition, as he understood it, always involves an element of thought.: 
Indeed, in his Two Sources of Morality and Religion, he identifies intuition 
with the creative insights of the great moral and spiritual geniuses—thus 
making it universal in its outreach.!? 

Moreover, in Bergson, as he matured, we find an increasing respect 
for reason in the broad sense. This is especially evident in his book re- 
ferred to above. Thus he speaks freely of reason as a mark of man's great- 
ness and dignity. Again, in a manner which reminds us of Kant, he 
characterizes the “moral life" as the truly “rational life.” 

Finally, and in some respects most important of all, there is his grow- 
ing regard for reason in terms of synopsis and coherence as the best method 
in metaphysies and theology. This is already present in germ in his 
Creative Evolution : that is, both in his insistence that “theory of knowledge 
and theory of life seem to us inseparable,"?? and, above all else, as he develops 
his system with his theory of the “vital impetus," not in terms of mere 
intuition alone, but rather in terms of a vast array of faets drawn chiefly 
from biology. What is already evident in Creative Evolution finds its cul- 
mination in his Pwo Sources. of Morality and Religion. The important 
point is his discussion of the existence of God : for, instead of making use 
merely of the biological facts (which-had earlier led him to revolt against 
mechanism and to develop his theory of the “vital impetus’’—-an impersonal 
life force) or merely the facts of religious experience (which could lead to 
the charge of subjectivism), he brings the two sets of facts together in a 
masterly synthesis.?? Thus, in a manner like that of Frederick Robert 
Tennant, Edgar S. Brightman, and Peter A. Bertocci, he lays the basis 
for an empiricial approach to philosophical theology. 


17. On synopsis and coherence, see Edgar S. Brightman, Person and Reality (ed. 
Peter A. Bertocci, Jannette E. Newhall, & Robent S. Brightman) (New York : Ronald 
Press Co., 1958), Pages 27.31. 


18. See. The Creative Mind, Page 48, and Creative Evolution, Pages 176-179. 


19. (trans. R. Ashley Audra & Cloudesley Brereton) (Gerden City : Doubleday & 
Co., 1954), Pages 209-240. ; 


20. Jbid., Pages 33, 68, 258. 
21. Ibid., Page 85. - 
22. Creative Evolution, Page wiii. 


23. See Two Sourc:s of Morality and Religion, Pages 247-258. This synthesis 
led him. beyond the concept of the impersonal life force to theism ; but, since he believed 
in a struggling God rather than an omnipotent God, his view is much more relevant 
than the old traditional theism—which he criticized and also repudiated. 
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From this brief inquiry we draw three conclusions. The first is the 
fact that Bergson does have certain rather strong anti-intellectualistic and 
irrationalistic tendencies. The second is that, in spite of these inclinations, 
he is not basically an anti-intellectualist and an irrationalist.^* This be- 
came, as we have seen, more and more evident as he matured. Third, his 
Importance yesterday, today, and tomorrow lies; above-all else, in his 
function as a liberating factor. His approach to metaphysics is profoundly 
creative. He is, first and foremost, the philosopher of creativity—and, 
as such, he is especially relevant for our age as it tries to find its way from 
the verge of chaos toward some profoundly meaningful new Wellanschawung. 


24. To the other facts previously given, it is also well to add that, even in his stress 
on change, he never omits the facts of order and pattern in becoming altogether. See 
cspecially Creative Evolution, Page 11. Here he speaks of a “rhythm’ which the 
"ascending movement" imposes. l 


IHE THEATRE OF SILENCE 


CHAITANYA 


On the stage word and gesture are combined in the person of the actor. 
In his performance these two means of expression blend so naturally that 
we do not disassociate one from the other. Weare not normally aware that 
now the actor is talking, now he is gesturing. Yet each element of the 
actor's art can be a medium of expression in its own right, with its own 
particular powers and limitations. Thus, the word may achieve inde- 
pendence as literature and gesture as pantomime. 


The fact that there are really two means of communication present 
in the theatre has a bearing on the amount of meaning that is conveyed by 
the text alone. Since it is so intimately allied with gesture, the dialogue 
in itself does not always convey the entire message of the author. It must 
often rely on the actor to complete the meaning. Consequently, in the 
written and spoken text, there is much that remains unexpressed. In 
the words of Jan Doat : 


There are the mute “repliques” ; the comedians call it “pont” 
the source of fleeting expresson. It is not formulated; it is only 
discovered by the study and the comprehension of the subtlety 
of the text, of the verity of the situation, of inexorable logic of the 
events, of the intention of the author. 

These "ponts" condition the behaviour of the actor and modify 
the nuance of the intonation and without them, there is no veritable 
and effective dialogues. Pour expressing the text itself, the inter- 
text, the context and the subtext, the important things are—gesture, 
attitudes, mimics, and an overpowering silence.! 


The complete meaning of a replique is not always conveyed by the 
words alone. For example, a replique obtains an unexpected significance 
when it is contradicted by gesture. Gestures often reveal what we seek 
to hide or to mask by means of words. They may reveal what we do not 
want to confess. For this reason, Jean-Louis Barrault calls for the création 
during rehearsais of a plastic language attitudes, movements, and gestures, 
that is to be a subconscious revelation of the action. Thus, besides the 
oral language, there will be a visible language completing, affirming, or 
refuting. The real behaviour expressed by gesture will bring ont the falsity 
of “official” behaviour? fecrets, bad faith, dissimujaticn, involuntary 
motives, failures, and evasion will then come to light despite the ostensible 
import of the words, and “gestures acquire the significance of symbols"? 
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While one aspect of the unexpressed relates to visible attitudes and 
gestures, another relates to pauses in the dialogue. This was the point of 
departure for the group of dramatists commonly known as the School of 
Silence. In the theatre, however, it is an effect cherished not only be those 
who base upon it a theory of the theatre. Barrault writes. 


The importance of silence is capital. 


All the sonority is not made for the vibration of silence. It is 
good to notice, all the time, this silence ; of collecting the  'goute- 
lettes de condensation" and of submitting, in our turn to its life. 
It is good to fathom its mystery and to be enlightened. 

li is. like rose whose beauty can be felt but can not be expressed 
into words.‘ 


On this same subject of psychological silence, Stanislavsky says. 


Words are replaced by eyes, facial expression, the sending out of 
rays, scarcely perceptible movements that carry ahint—all these 
and many other conscious and unconscious means of communion. 
They all fill out the words. They often act with greater intensity, 
finesse, are more irresistible in silence than when. used in conjunc- 
tion with words. Their wordless conversation can be no less 
interesting, substantial, and convincing than one carried on 
verbally." 


As an approach to the subject, it is convenient to consider the unex» 
pressed frst of all as silence. As an incidental theatrical process and 
not as è “system” of paywriting, silence during the performance is not 
a modern discovery. Directors and actors hàve long known what a cessa- 
tion of dialogue can add to the performance. Not only interpreters but 
the great dramatic poets occasionally used this tehnique in a masterful 
way. Pjierre-Àime Touchard states that the fourth act of Britannicus 
conteins one of the most powerful silences the theatre can offer. Without 
saying a word or making a gesture, Nero listens to Agrippine vehemently 
defending herself. His silence finally creates in hera wild anxiety. She 
has done everything in her power. The moment is tragic. Before Nero 
has begun to talk, Agrippine knows thai a single look from him will condemn 
or absolve her. The actor need only raise his eyes towards her and we 
grasp already the meaning of the long tirade he is about to deliver. The 
words will serve only to clarify the gesture.‘ 


In a sense, we may say that silence as it occurs in the classical theatre 
corresponds to the processes it is understood by modern daramatists like 
Jean-Jacques Bernard. The actors stop speaking and the audience listens 
to the vibrations of thought. But Touchard points out that there frequently 
appeared in classical plays another type of "silence" that followed the most 
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important scenes. Here the actors did not stop talking. What they said 
was of secondary impotance or interst and the audience listened with only 
one ear, so to Speak. Such an interiude was created to relieve the spectator’s 
tension.” This would apply also to English drama. .An obvious example 
is supplied in Macbeth where the porter, after the murder of Duncan, comes 
on stage and engages in loquacious comment. 


While examples of the significant pauses are to be found in classical 
drama, they occur seldom enough to have passed unnoticed for a long time. 
Schlegel remarked that there were no resting places in French tragedies. 
His view was that there seemed to be no time for lyrical interludes as in 
the ancient Greek plays. Both actors and spectators were -hurried on to 
what followed in the action. The purposive nature of French drama did 
not allow for scenes that were independent of a causal connection with those 
. that either preceded or followed. As a result, the spectator had little time 
to dream and to meditate upon what was happening. Schlegel concluded 
that French drama was lacking in “inward music.”® | 


To endow the drama with inward music was the aim of such dramatists 
as Amiel and Bernard. Silent moments in classical plays are limited 
in their implication. They do not over-shadow the text. While they 
created suspense and focussed attention on a crisis, the text always remained 
sufficient. The crisis itself was led up to and expressed by a dialogue. 
Bernard started a new style by often expressing the crisis in the pause itself. 
In his plays, such a pause was the logical outcome of the text. At the crucial 
moments, silence took over the role of words, Discussing Bernard’s method, 
John Palmer writes. 


He uses words for all they are worth. He conducts us by means 
of the dialogue, as lucid and revealing as the apt, inevitable can 
make it, up to a point where the situation or emotion to which we. 
are led speaks so eloquently for itself that he has not further 
need of explanation or commentary. The emotion to which 
he is leading us, to which every character in the play has 
phrase by phrase been contributing from the outset, when at 
last it emerges, clearly defined and intensely felt, communicates 
itself to us directly, without any further effort. The moment has 
been so thoroughly prepared that everything is already there, and 
the silence in which we receive it is the sum of all that has so far 
been uttered and performed. The author at that moment withdraws 
and leaves us to receive the desired impression. He must, indeed, 
withdraw, or he will destroy his own effect.? 


I: must be stressed, however, that Bernard was concerned not with 
silence in itself but with the dramatic value of the unexpected. The 
emphasis was predominantly upon what was left unsaid rather than upon 
the incidence of the pause between repliques. Bernard sought a bare, 
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restrained, sober language that would leave a place for the unconfessed and 
unconscious to emotions to come into play.!^ 

The main -tenet of Bernard’s theory was this : “Le théatre est 
avant tout l'art de l'inexprimé". ‘In the light of this declaration the worst 
enemy of theatre is literature, that which expressed what it ought only to 
suggest. Bernard remarked that this type of explict writing prevailed in 
the worst romanticism. In his opinion, if emotion were subjected to comment 
and analysis, it thereby lost its force. The logic of the theatre admits 
only sentiments imposed by the situation. And if they are imposed by 
the situation there is no need to express them. Thus a couplet says less 
than an apparently indifferent replique. The first step in the experimenting 
with the unexpressed was to strip the dialogue of superfluities in style for 
the sake of greater density. In fact, Jules Renard is often linked with 
the silent dramatists because of the economy of his language. 

If the distate for rhetoric oriented the playwrights of this school 
towards an interest in the unexpressed, there is another reason also. "These 
writers observered that in real life men’s feelings and impulses were a mystery. 
Bernard wrote that men might not express their sentiments for a 
number of reasons ; for example, shame, or modesty, or hypocrisy. Even 
if men were not reluctant to do so, the expression of their feelings, such as 
it was, might be superficial and false, for they were not always aware of the 
true nature of their inner life. Very. often the feelings were so disguised 
that the real motives were not discernible. 

The dislike for over-writing and the preoccupation with the problem. 
of the unconscious were instrumental in the development of this new attitude 
towards language in the theatre. The silent dramatists did not take for 
granted the expressive power of language. They seriously questioned its 
power to communicate feeling. In the theory of the famous dramatist 
Bernard, emotion unites human beings, while language creates a barrier 
between them. It cannot communicate emotion because words are bound 
up with the intellect. “Le mot précise et cette vertu est toute sa 
faiblesse^.!? 

It is noteworthy that another theorist, Antonin Artaud, associated 
language with the intellect and, as a consequence, practically banished 
dialogue in his concept of the theatre: 

True sentiments, in reality, cannot be translated in words. What 
we express in words are thought, not feeling. The language can- 
not conceive of “l'idee du vide". Words are analytical and direct. 
Therefore an image and an allegory express more than words. 
This is why, the true beauty never strikes us directly.'? 

Since language with its emphasis on reason and clarity was felt to be 
inadequate for the expression of emotion in its essential purity, the sehool 
of the unexpressed had to rely upon the actor’s gesture and attitudes to 
communicate emotions to the audience. Pitoeff noted that the silent 
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dramatists often substituted mimicry and acting for verbal expression.‘ 
It is not surprising that in the famous Martine, stage directions are an, 
essential part of the structure of the play and are on the same level 
of importance as the text. Relying heavily on the actor’s ability Bernard 
reveals Martine’s interior state from the.outside. Instinctive movements : 
and hesitations, rather than words, express the beginning of her love, her 
dismay at its hopelessness, the torments that the one she loves inflicts upon 
her. Concerning the same play, Palmer writes. 


The author’s method is so skilfully used that many will read or see 
the play without realizing that our intimate knowledge of Martine, 
one of the most attractive and poignant characters in modern drama 
is acquired without any explicit declaration of her feelings. We 
know her almost solely from the way in which she suffers the sayings 
and doings of all the rest. 


If, in such a theatre, the emotions are largely implicit in the action 
and the situation, and communication is a matter of intuitive feeling rather 
than straightforward discourse, the question comes to mind as to just what 
role language is called upon to play. How can the dramatist convey emo- 
tions that in real life are not explicitly revealed : 


If the interior state of a character—unaware of his motives—can yet 
be revealed to the discerning spectator, this is accomplished not through 
the actual meanings of the words, but through their subconscious choice 
and arrangement, and their relation to the situation. This manipulation 
of words and repliques to arouse an intuitive feeling can be called an indirect, 
or evocative language. Not a cerebral means of communication, it seeks 
above all to establish between the character and the spectator a communi- 
cation between sensibilities. 

Bernard goes on to say that in “literary” forms, like the lyric, the 
recit, the essay, the sentiments are habitually linked together by a thread 
of continuity. But in the theatre, whenever characters confront one another, 
different threads of continuity come into play. When these are broken by 
a silence or an unexpected reply, the intervals between words allow the 
spectator an opportunity to savour by inference and intuition the true 
meaning and implications of the words." 

Thus the dialogue consists not only of words, but of words and their 
silences—which really prolong the words. In the words of Bernard : 

The word is a weak instrument for expressing everything that we 
wish. It is no more of value than a cord of violin at rest. But 
what possible resonances.*® 


The conclusion to be drawn is that the dramatist cannot use words 
in an indifferent manner. The theatre of the unexpressed implicitly calls 
for a dialogue of intrinsic value and discretion ; a dialogue rich in undertones, 
adding deeper meanings to what it communicates on a superficial level. 
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Blanchart remarks that, in relying almost exclusively on the power 
of language to evoke, writers for the theatre of the unexpressed tended to 
approach the media of poetry and music. 


However, at least two critics look unfavourably upon the affinity with 
these two arts. May Daniels feels that indirect language is a misapplication 
in the theatre.. To her mind, Bernard’s material is of such a nature that 
he should have chosen poetry or music to convey his message. But for him 
to have done so would have called for new types of characters and situations, 
remote from the seemingly true-to-life figures and conditions that Bernard 
presented on the stage. In such a realistic milieu, poetry would seem 
incongruous and too explicit, supposing the aim were still to reveal the 
unexpressed. 

Gheon expressed the opinion that music rather than language should 
exploit the mysterious and the unconscious. He cites the example of 
Pelleas et Melisande, saying that this drama with its lack of concern for 
literary expression, with its word repetitions and stammerings was only 
completely realized when set to music by Debussy.!! The inference is that 
spoken dramatic art should not approach too closely the frontiers of music ; 
otherwise it may require purely musical means of expression. Although 
Debussy’s music undoubtedly enhanced the drama and increased its fame, 
it does not mean that in its spoken form the play was abortive. In fact, 
it is generally considered as one of the few symbolical plays that was success- 
ful. 

That indirect language should suggest the expressive powers of music 
and poetry is at first glance surprising. The langnage is bare, sober, 
seemingly as plain as everyday speech. Out of context, the dialouge would 
not seem to awaken the additional overtones of significance induced by 
rich vocabulary and rhythmic pattern. 

Yet it would not be just to consider the words in themselves. The 
evocative quality of Bernard’s language resided in the very structure of his 
plays. The surface of his subjects was limited, but created in depth. 
The play really involved two plays : the one made up of the words, and the 
other composed of unexpressed sentiments. Thus, what the words said, 
and what the heart felt, constituted, in Blanchart’s phrase, a “parallelisme 
pathetique". Bernard might be said to be an author for whom the subtext 
was as important as the text. As a result, the interplay between the two 
levels of the text during the performance lifts the words beyond their literal 
significance and imposes on familiar words enriched connotations. 

The economy of the dialogue in Bernard’s theatre suggests that it may 
have some affinity with the cinematic use of language. Both the theatre 
and the film draw on the histrionic ability of the actor to convey what is 
not explicitly said. Yet the theatre of the unexpressed had more difficulties 
to overcome in the creation of the dialogue. For one thing, the visual 
representation that the theatre may offer to supplement the verbal meaning 
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is much more limited in scope. The theatre is at a further disadvantage 
because it cannot concentrate on facial expression as the camera has .the 
power to do. Outside of a few sets—which are static—theatrical imagery 
must rely on the human figure and its movements, and less so on/ the expres- 
sions of the face, which distance renders indistinot. 

Despite these relative limitations, the dialogue of Bernard attains 
to self-sufficiency—which is not true of cinematic language. Filled out, 
to be sure, with stage directions, all that needs to be said s said, so that 
even to the reader, the play is an intelligible aesthetic experience. All 
in all, the effort of Bernard and others, indicates how much it is possible to 
imply and suggest in the theatre with the most sparing use of words. 

Of course, indirect language tends to limit the scope of subject matter 
possible to a play. It inevitably favours characters that are stoic, almost 
inarticulate. It would not seem to be the best medium for comedy, which 
depends so much on the play of words and explicitideas. Its practitioners 
were disinclined to exploit the full gamut of literary and poetic resources 
as they might be utilized in literary forms. Nevertheless, with the aid of 
gestures, movements, sets, and lights, indirect language has the power to 


magnify the syllables of daily speech into symbols of poignant emotional 
value. 
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SENSE OF PLACE IN THE PORTRAIT 
OF A LADY 


N. MUKERJI” 


Sense of place is an extremely engaging aspect of Henry James’s art 
as a novelist. It served as an essential equipment of the American m 
James for a fuller and deeper response to the European scene. His American 
characters, particularly in the stories like “A Passionate Pilgrim" and “The 
Madonna of the Future", respond to the unfamiliar setting, the Hampton 
court, the colleges of Oxford, and the streets of Florence in a characteristic 
American way. Such responses directly meet the reader's need to know 
how things look and.also convey a sense of situation. James, however, 
was not the first American to comment on England and Europe. There 
is a long tradition of travel writing in American Literature. James be- 
longed to that age when it was considered essential for a civilized American 
to make pilgrimage to Europe and to explore and assess the culture, tradi- 
tion and history of the Old world. Every significant American writer— 
Jefferson, Irving, Cooper, Emerson, Mark Twain, Howells and Norton— 
with the exception of Thoreau and Whitman, made journeys to Europe - 
and wrote about their experiences in Europe. James was the archetype 
of this distinguished company. He was a passionate pilgrim, a curious 
combination of the “Innocent abroad” and the critical cosmopolite. The 
object of this paper is to study and analyse James’s sense of place, both 
as a physical setting and as a complex, metaphorical framework, as re- 
vealed in The Portrait of a Lady. 


Unlike the early stories, places in The Portrait of a Lady aré not ex- 
plored for their own sake. They become integrated with characters and 
situations in a very suggestive and subtle way. They enrich the experi- 
ences of the expatriates and add another dimension to the interpretation 
of their character. James’s houses, castles, gardens, and art galleries are not 
mere settings; on one level they become the symbol of the drama of con- 
frontation and involvement. They add to the intensity of experience. 
It is on this level, the deeper level, that the sense of place transcends the 
international drama and becomes a part of his moral vision. 

The Portrait of a Lady is an international novel. It is also a novel of 
portraits and places, or to put it in a better way, Portraits in places. In 
this novel America and Europe confront each other at various levels. AN 
the characters, with the exception of two, Lord Warburton and Mr. Bantling, 


* Mrs. N. Mukerji has a Ph.D. in English from Louisiana State University, and 
is Reader, Punjab University, Chandigarh. 


All references to Lhe Portrait of a Lady are from the Modern Library College edition 
of the book. 
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are Americans, Americans in England and Europe; a situation which 
James was more than qualified to explore. Some characters like 
Mr. Touchett refuse to change, and keep their Americanism intact. Others 
like Casper Goodwood and Henrietta Stackpole can not change. Some like 
Gilbert Osmond and Serena Merle are so completely de-Americanised that 
James has to remind us that they are also Americans. Ralph Touchett 
is the symbol of perfect harmony—the superior being, the artist in life 
Without any country. In the case of Isabel Archer, the Passionate Pilgrim, 
Europe responds adequately to her needs of knowledge, and experience. 
It eventually brings her suffering and a sense of waste. Her American 
values, however, give her the much needed strength, confidence and pride 
to face the challenge of Europe. 

Of all the characters in The Portrait of a Lady, Henrietta Stackpole 
is the one who is interested in places for their own sake, or properly speaking, 
for the sake of The Interviewer for which she has to write letters. She 
"does" England and Europe like a typical American tourist. “She proved 
an indestructible sight-seer and a more lenient judge than Ralph had ven- 
tured to hope. She had many disappointments, and London at large 
suffered from her vivid remembrance of the strong points of the American 
Civic idea; but she made the best of its dingy dignities and only heaved 
an occasional sigh and uttered a desultory "Well!" which led no further 
and lost itself in retrospect.” She wants to have just a glimpse of places 
and people, so that she can put her impressions into her professional letters. 
She refuses to be involved in England and Europe. Her patriotism and 
provincial pride give her a feeling of moral superiority. Naturally, her 
attitude to Europe is censorious. Her coming marriage with Mr. Bantling 
is an ironic but pleasant comment on her Americanness. She keeps her- 
self in regular contact with, what she describes as, lively groups of American 
tourists. Her response to people and places is quite objective. 

Isabel Archer is more interested in the topography of her own mind 
than the topography of the places she visits. Her response to places is 
vague, at times sentimentalised, and is determined by her excessive imagina- 
tion. Situations also play an important role in conditioning this response. 
The London of p. 198 is quite different from the London of p. 393, ii (second 
book). In the first case she is a tourist, exploring “the deeps and shallows 
of the metropolitan element". She is accompanied by Ralph and Henrietta.. 
She is full of premises, conclusions and emotions. She has zest for learning 
and confidence in herself. She is, to use Ralph’s words, on an exploring 
expedition. This exploration is both outward and inward. At this stage 
of her career London meant sensations and she is hungry for these. Wo 
see her again in London, a little later in the book (p. 36, it) almostin the same 
mood. She has rejected Lord. Warburton’s proposal of marriage, but this 
rejection has not diminished her self-confidence. On the other hand, she 

1 The Portratt of a Lady, page 198. 
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feels as she walks in the foggy London street, “The world lay before her— 
she could do whatever she chose". She feels thrilled by the London scene. 


“The early dusk of a November afternoon had already closed 
in; the street-lamps, in the thick, brown air, looked weak and red ; 
our heroine was unattended and Euston Square was a long way from 
Piccadilly. But Isabel performed the journey with a positive enjoy- 
ments of its dangers and lost her way almost on purpose, in order to 
get more sensations, so that she was disappointed when an obliging 
policeman set her right again. She was so fond of the spectacle of 
human life that she enjoyed even the aspect of gathering dusk in 
the London streets—the moving crowds, the hurrying cabs, the lighted 
shops, the flaring stalls, the dark shining dampness of everything.” 


The London of p. 393(i) makes her nervous and afraid. Situations 
have changed. She has been cheated in marriage. She is arriving in 
London against the wishes of her husband, to see Ralph dying. 


“There was something terrible in an arrival in London. The 
dusky, smoky, far-arching vault of the station, the strange, livid 
light, the dense, dark, pushing crowd, filled her with a nervous fear 
and made her put arm into her friend's. She remembered she had 
once liked these things; they seemed part of a mighty spectacle 
in which there was something that touched her. She remembered 
how she walked away from Euston, in the winter dusk, in the crowded 
streets five years before. She could not have done that today, and 
the incident came before her as the deeds of another person."* 


Isabel’s acquaintance with Paris is very casual. She had seen it 
from her nursery windows; it was her father’s Mecca. Moreover, the- 
images of that time had grown faint. She now sees it, as a companion 
of Mr. Touchett. Paris does not enkindle her imagination.. She does 
not quite approve of her fellow country-men of Champs Elysées. She 
thinks that they are living a trivial life. She asks them, “You all live 
here this way, but what does it lead to? It doesn’t seem to lead to any- 
thing, and I should think you'd get very tired of it."* Ned Rosier, another 
expatriate answers Isabel’s question with great urbanity. “Why Paris 
leads everywhere. You can’t go anywhere unless you come here first. 
Every one that comes to Europe has got to pass through. You don't mean 
it in that sense so much? You mean what good it does you? Well, how 
can you penetrate futurity ? How can you tell what lies ahead? If it’s 
a pleasant road I don’t care where it leads."5 Paris led Isabel nowhere. 


2 Ibid., page 198. 
3 Ibid., page 393, II. 
4 Ibid., page 302. 
5 Ibid., page 307. 
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“Paris was like smart, neat prose—and her close correspondence with 
Madame Merle did much to stimulate such flights.’” 

The story of Italy, however, is quite different. “Italy stretched 
before her as a land of promise, a land in which a love of the beautiful might 
be comforted by endless knowledge." It is ironic that she is made a 
victim, a very easy victim, of the most horrid conspiracy in this land of 
promise. Italy, to Isabel, was an adventure for “endless knowledge". 
The endless knowledge of evil, of being made use of, is a sad comment on 
the history of this innocent abroad. 

Isabel is very fond of history, and here in Rome she finds history “im 
the stone of the street and the atoms of sunshine". “She had an imagin- 
ation that kindled at the mention of great deeds, and wherever she turned 
some great deed had been aeted."* Rome, its past, its history, its ruins 
move Isabel inwardly. The sense of terrible human past is very heavy 
for her. There is a touch of poetry in James’s description of the solemn 
Rome.? 

James has used Rome as an extremely effective setting for the personal 
tragedy of Isabel’s life. Isabel’s discovery of this affinity between Du 
own ruined life and this city of ruins is very poignant. 


"She had long before this taken old Rome into her confidence, 
for in a world of ruins the ruin of her happiness seemed a less un- 
natural eatastrophe. She rested her weariness upon things that 
had crumbled for centuries and yet still were upright; she dropped 
her secret sadness into the silence of lonely places, where its very 
modern quality detached itself and grew objective, so that as she 
sat in a sun-warmed angle on a winter’s day, or stood in a mouldy 
church to which no one came, she could almost smile at it and think 
of its smallness. Small it was, in the large Roman record, and her 
haunting sense of the continuity of the human lot easily carried 
her from the less to the greater. She had become deeply, tenderly 
acquainted with Rome; it interfused and moderated her passion. 
But she had grown to think of it chiefly as the place where the people 
had suffered.’’!° 

Rome gives her a feeling of companionship, a touch of the vanished 
world. Its marble columns speak silently but eloquently a story of en- 
durance. Her personal sadness merges with the splendid sadness of the 
Roman scene. There is a suggestive correlation between the internal 
world of heroic imagination and the external world of Roman history. 


€ Ibid., page 35, II. 

! Ibid., page 320. . 
8 Ibid., page 413. 

3 Ibid., page 414. 

10 Thid., page 328, TT. 
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James's use of Rome to represent Isabel’s sense of failure is in no way in- 
ferior to George Eliot's use of the same setting to convey the sense of 
Dorothea's failure in Middlemarch.!! 


TII 


A consideration of James’s sense of place will remain incomplete 
without a study of the use of place-metaphors. Places include houses 
(with furnishings), gardens, art galleries, etc. These are part of the scene 
which has been analysed in Section II. An attempt is made in the present 
section to study the use of place-metaphors (houses, objects connected 
with houses, gardens, shells) to convey the inner world of characters in 
situations. 

The Portrait of a Lady is, in a symbolic sense, the story of houses— 
the choice of the right house by Isabel Archer. There are a number of 
houses in the novel, each with its distinctive character, history and at- 
mosphere. Each of these represents a way of life and conveys a sense of 
fate. Hach of these metaphorically speaks for and about those who own 
it. There is, thus, an essential poetry of spaces and scenes. There is a 
dramatic contrast of tone and quality; some houses breathe freedom, 
fulfilment, and moral expansion, others, confinement, frustration, and 
withdrawal. l 

First of all, there is the Gardencourt house, garden-and-house, as 
its very name implies. The story of The Portrai.of a Lady opens on a 
deseription of the house in a picturesque setting—the lawn of the Garden. 
court in the perfect middle of a splendid summer afternoon. The scene 
expresses a sense of leisure, “an eternity of pleasure". In this idyllic setting 
stands the sprawling, red house with a long gabled front. Time and 
weather has played all kinds of pictorial tricks, only, however, to improve 
and refine it. The house had a history and a name, we are told. Itisa 
“solid” house, with a sense of magnificent past, a magnificent history going 
back to Edward the Sixth and Queen Elizabeth. The present owner 
Mr. Touchett is proud of its history in a silent way. The lawn where the 
touchetts and Lord Warburton are seen taking tea, does not face the en- 
trance; privacy reigns supreme here. There is an openness and expansive- 
ness about the place, and also about the nature of the people who live here. 
Isabel Archer is very pleased with the house : 


“Her Uncle’s house seemed a picture made real: no refine- 
ment of the agreeable was lost upon Isabel; the rich perfection of 
Gardencourt at once revealed a world and gratified a need. The 
large, low rooms, with brown ceilings and dusky corners, the deep 
embrasures and curious casements, the quiet light on dark, polished 


n For an opposite view see Richard Poirier, The Comic Sense of Henry James, 
London, 1960, page 221. 
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| panels, the deep greenness outside, that seemed always peeping in, 
the sense of well-ordered privacy in the centre of a "'property"— 
a place where sounds axe felicitously accidental, where the tread 
was muffled by the earth itself and in the thick mild air all friction 
dropped out of contact and all shrillness out of talk.” 


The deep greenness outside speaks silently of the perfect harmony 
between the house and the garden images. The one extendes into the 
other. There is no need to shut the outside world by putting green papers 
in the windows,!? no need for isolation of any kind. | 


Quite different from the “Garden of Eden" house is the house at 
Albany. It is an old house, a large square double house, and a romantic 
house. There are two entrances, one of which has been long out of use, 
but has never been removed. 


“The place owed much of its mysterious melancholy to the 
fact that ib was properly entered from the second door of the house 
the door that had been condemned, and that it was secured by bolts 
which a particularly slender little girl found it impossible to slide. 
She knew that this silent, motionless portal opened into the street ; 
if the sidelights had not been filled with green paper she might have 
looked out upon the little brown stoops and the well-worn brick 
pavement. But she had no wish to look out, for this would have 
interfered with her theory that there was a strange, unseen place 
on the other side—a place which became to the child’s imagination, 
according to its different moods, a region of delight or of terror.!* 


The house with bolted doors and green-papered windows speaks 
eloquently for the mental make-up of Isabel. It mirrors adequately her 
attitudes to life. The day Mrs. Touchett visits her, Isabel is seen engrossed 
reading a book of German Thought in a dismal and dreary room. “At this 
time she might have had the whole house to choose from, and the room 
she had selected was the most depressed of its scenes. She had never 
opened the bolted door nor removed the green paper (renewed by other 
hands) from its sidelights; she had never assured herself that the vulgar 
street lay beyond."'5, She had lived a life of her own, a life of imagination 
shut out from the base and hard facts of life. She had bolted the door 


A 


12 The Portrait, page 73. 

13 The contrast between the deep greenness peeping in through windows at Ga . 
Jdencourt and the green paper in the windows of the Albany house, shutting it to thi 
outside world, is meaningful. 

M Jbid., page 30. 

1 Ibid. page 91. 
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of her life!?^ and had no intention to let others remove the bolts. Specu- 
lative, self-absorbed, a girl of many theories as she is, she finds her “bolted 
door" as her refuge. She feels safe and secure as long as the doors remain 
bolted and the window painted. She feels magnanimous and self-confident. 
Others are afraid of her : her sister's boy friends are afraid of her intelligence 
and scholarship. But Isabel is afraid when some one tries to unbolt the 
door of her life—Casper Goodwood, Lord Warburton, and Osmond, they 
all make of her afraid. Unbolting means confrontation with life. It 
means taking a decision and making a choice. It makes her afraid and 
nervous. 
James explores the metaphor of house throughout the book. Isabel 
Archer is compared to a beautiful edifice, the finest work of art. Ralph 
“surveyed the edifice from the outside and admired it greatly; he looked 
in at the windows and received an impression of proportions equally fair. 
But he felt that he saw it only by glimpses and that he had not yet stood 
under the roof. The door was fastened, and though he had keys in his 
pocket he had a conviction that none of them would fit.’’?” | 
Lord Warburton's keys also do not fit the locked doors of this beautiful 
edifice. She rejects his proposal ; she rejects the security of Lockleigh 
the settled state of Lockleigh, and the tradition of Locxleigh. Lockleigh 
is wanting in the unexpected, and is very limited for her exploring nature. 
Strangely enough, even in her letter of refusal to Warburton she says, 
“I am not, I am really and truly not, able to regard you in the light of a 
companion for life; or to think of your home—your various homes—as 
the settled seat of my existence.”** Warburton, too, had thought it 
worthwhile to make a clarification in his proposal, “There is one thing more. 
You know, if you don’t like Lockleigh—if you think it’s damp or anything 
of that sort—you need never go within fifty miles of it. It’s not damp, 
by the way; Ive had the house thoroughly examined; it’s perfectly safe 
and right."!* Warburton need not have assured Isabel about safety. 
That is exactly what she hardly cares for. Lockleigh is a magnificent 
chance, but it is too much of a system to attract a liberty-loving girl like 
Isabel. Her idea of happiness—''A swift carriage, of a dark night, rattling 
with four horses over roads that one can’s see*°—is quite contrary to what 
the house of Lockleigh stands for. - 
The symbol of house is effectively and consistently used throughout 
the book. The discussion of Madame Merle and Isabel Archer about houses 
and shells, with an under tone of irony meant exclusively for the reader, 


16 For à comprehensive analysis of the image of the bolted door see John Rodenbeesk, 
uthe Bolted Door in James’s Portrait of a Lady". Modern Fiction Studies 
(Winter 1964-65), 330-34). 
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is beautiful. Madame Merle tries. to provoke. Isabel: to talk about the 
“inevitable- young man" 


“Why didn’t you fly with him to his castle in the Apennines ?" 

“He has no castles in the Apennines.” 

"What has he? An ugly brick house in Fortieth street 
Don’t tell me that; I refuse to recognise that as an idéal:" 

“T don’t care anything about his house," ' said Isabel. 


“That’s very crude of you. When you've lived as long. as I 
you'll see that every human being has his shell and that you must 
take the shell into account. By the shell I mean the whole envelope 
of circumstances. "There's no such thing as an isolated man or woman; 
we're each of us made up of some cluster of appurtenances. What 
shall we call our ‘self’? Where does it begin? Where does it end ? 
It overflows into everything that belongs to us—and then it flows 
back again. I know a large part of myself is in the clothes I choose 
to wear. I’ve great respect for things! One’s self—for other people— 
is one’s expression of one’s self and one’s house, one’s furniture, 
one’s garments, the books one reads, the company one keeps—these 
things axe all expressive.”** | 


The irony underlying the passage consists in the fact that Madame 
Merle has laid her real self bare under the guise of metaphysical statements, 
but Isabel cannot see through it. Her ignorance of the worldly ways limits 
her perception. The idealist in Isabel disagrees with Madame Merle, 
*Nothing else expresses me. Nothing that belongs to me is any measure 
of me; everything's on the contrary a limit; a barrier and a-perfectly arbi- 
trary one." 

It is also ironic that she takes just the shell into account. She readily 
lets herself be deceived by appearances. She looks at Osmond, his hilltop 
house, and his collection of art objects from an essentially romantic point 
of view. Italy is a land of promise, and it is in Osmond’s Italy that she 
seeks fulfiment of her search for beauty and knowledge. She accepts ` 
Osmond's house, Palazzo Roócanera. She agrees to make it her "settled 
seat of existence" (a phrase she used in rejecting Warburton's proposal). 

Palazzo Roccanera is different from the other houses- considered 
earlier. It has a somewhat incommunicative character (like its owner's), 
"It was the mask, not the face of thé house. It had heavy lids, but no- 
eyes.” The house has a narrow garden, in the manner of a- terrace (unlike 
the garden at Gardencourt). . The function of high windows "seemed less 
to offer communication with the world than to defy the world to look in,’*4 


?! Jbid., page 287. 
22 Ibid., page 288. 
23 Ibid. page 326. 
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The room where we discover Osmond engaged in conversation with the 
two sisters of Pansy’s Convent is described as “a seat of ease, indeed of 
luxury, telling of arrangements subtly studied and refinements frankly 
proclaimed, and containing a variety of those faded hangings of damask 
and tapestry, those chests and cabinets of carved and time-polished oak, 
those angular specimens of pictorial art in frames as pedantically primitive, 
those perverse-looking relics of mediaeval brass and pottery, of which 
Italy has long been the not quite exhausted storehouse."?* The house 
speaks for Osmond, “‘a gentleman who studied style". Alittlelater, Madame 
Merle looking about the room—at the old cabinets, pictures, tapestries, 
surfaces of faded silk—comments, “Your rooms at least are perfect. I'm 
struck with that afresh whenever I come back; I know none better any- 
where. You undevstand this sort of thing as nobody anywhere does. 
You've such adorable vaste." Further, she asks Osmond to let Miss Archer 
come and see his things; she is sure Isabel will be impressed (and trapped, 
too) by so much of art and beauty. Isabel’s enthusiasm for freedom and 
- life is subtly linked with a fatal susceptibility to confinement. She becomes 
a very easy victim of Osmond-Merle conspiracy. 

The hill-top house is sharply contrasted with Gardencourt. Instead 
of openness, expansiveness, brightness, happiness, and an idyllic atmos- 
phere which prevail at Gardencourt, the hill-top house is “the house of 
suffocation, the house of darkness, and the house of dumbness."?5 It is 
significant that Isabel should ask Madame Merle to guide her to the hill-top 
house. The latter leads the former literally and metaphorically to the 
house of Osmond. Isabel feels in her first confrontation with the house: 
“Something grave and strong in the place; it looked somehow as if, once 
you were in, you would need an act of energy to get out."?5 The place is 
cold, we are told, even in the month of May (cold and calculated like the 
owner) Osmond’s analysis of what places could do to men is particularly 
applicable to his own case. He himself is an example of what a place like 
Florence can do to man like him—it can make him idle, dilettantish, and 
second rate. | 

The house/garden contrast is very vividly brought out in certain 
significant, visual images. One such image is Isabel's view, through the 
open doors of the great room, of Madame Merle and The Countess Gemini 
strolling across the fine grass of the garden.?’ Isabel has opted for the 
house—the house of machination, conspiracy, and confinement, the house 
which is least likely to make her happy. Another image concerning the 
house as a setting is the image she had carried from her first visit to the 
hill-top house : “the image of a quiet, clever, sensitive, distinguished man 

#4 Ibid., page 326. 
2 foid., page 196, II. 
% fbid., page 364. 
2! Ibid., page 374. 
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strolling on à moss-grown terrace above the sweet Val d’Arno and holding 
by the hand a little girl whose bell-like clearness gave a new grace to child- 
hood.,’?28 z 

Isabel's marriage with Osmond has been, to use Countess Gemini's 
phrase, a steel trap. “Instead of leading to the high places of happiness, 
from which the world would seem to lie below one, so that one could look 
down with a sense of exaltation and advantage, and judge and choose and 
pity, it led rather downward and earthward, into realms of restriction and 
depression where the sound of other lives, easier and freer, was heard as 
from above, and where it served to deepen the feeling of failure."?? She 
feels as if Osmond has looked her into her room. l 

James extends the metaphor of house to Pansy to characterise Pansy— 
Warburton prospects. Osmond is bitterly disappointed, because Warburton 
is no more interested in his daughter. 


“I can’t say much more for the great Warburton. When 
one really thinks of it, the cool insolence of that performance was 
something rare! He comes and looks at one’s daughter as if she 
were a suite of apartments; he tries the door-handles and looks 
out of the windows, raps on the walls and almost thinks he'll take the 
place. Will you be so good as to draw up a lease? Then, on the 
whole, he decides that the rooms are too small; he doesn’t think he 
could live on a third floor; he must look out for a piano nobile. And 
he goes away after having got a month’s lodging in the poor little 
apartment for nothing,’’®° 


Pansy's life is limited like a small room.  Osmond's overpossessive: 
ness cannot let her grow. The moment she starts showing some signs 
of growth contrary to her father's desires, she is conveniently packed and 
sent back to the convent. She is not meant for the world. 

As a corollary to the metaphor of house, James uses certain objects 
connected with the house-image as symbols to convey certain situations 
and relationships.: One such set js the lock-and-key symbol used effect. 
ively at key points in the novel. “I’m perfectly aware that I myself am as 
rusty as a key that has no lock to fib in. It polishes me up a little to talk 
with you—not that I venture to pretend I can turn that very complicated 
lock I suspect your intellect of: being!’’** This is Osmond: talking to 
Isabel. Casper Goodwood is a “capital patent lock .?? He lacks origi- 
nality; that is what Osmond means by using the words, “patent lock" 
with reference to Casper Goodwood. Ralph’s keys, too, do not fit into the 


28 Ibid., page 399. 
2) Tbid., page 189, IT 
30 bid., page 287, Il. 
3l Ibid., page 371. 
32 bid., page 294, IT. 
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locked doors of Isabel’s edifice.3 The last words of the novel, Henrietta's 
assurance to Casper Goodwood, to have key to patience, are significant, 
though enigmatie. The lock and the key image can be easily interpreted 
in terms of Freudian analysis. Such an analysis, however, may not add 
to our understanding of the young heroine. 

“Furnishings” constitute an essential part of the house-metaphor. 
With a character like Osmond furnishings and house are, almost identical: 
they are his life. They make him immensely self-gratified in his life dedi- 
cated to “appearances” and “appurtenances”. From the point of view 
of the self-centred Osmond, Isabel and Pansy are part of the furnishing of 
the house. Isabel is a portrait, a collector’s item, and Osmond is proud 
of owing this item. Pansy is a sweet flower, a cultivated flower, with no 
life of her own. Osmond expects his wife to enter into his opinions, his 
ambitions, and his preferences. Isabel tries hard for sometimes to accommo- 
date herself to Osmond's house. She “furnishes his house to suit his ideal: 
she concealed it elaborately; she was perpetually in their talk hanging 
out curtains and arranging screens.’’** But she cannot play her part of 
hanging out curtains and arranging screens all her life. Ata certain point 
there is no other alternative for her but to assert herself and refuse to he 
Osmond’s gilded furniture. 

The metaphor of garden like that of the house has been extensively 
used. It is a part the landscape of The Portrait of a Lady. It contributes 
to the richness of the scene and the intensity of experience. It serves 
as an effective framework for certain forces at work. 

Garden is a symbol of innocence, growth, bloom, meditation, specula- 
tion, expansion, and freedom. The finest flower of the garden symbol is 
Isabel Archer herself. “Her nature had in her conceit, a certain garden- 
like quality, a suggestion of perfume and murmuring boughs, of shady 
bowers and lengthening vistas, which made her feel that introspection 
was, after all, an exercise in the open air, and that a visit to the recesses 
of one’s spirit was harmless when one returned from it with a lapful of 
roses."3?5 There is a great deal of affinity between Osmond and Isabel. 
He is her anti-self?* He is also a garden, but of a different style. His 
career appears to her, “to stretch beneath the disposed vistas and with the 
, ranges of steps and terraces and fountains of a formal Italian garden— 
allowing only for arid places freshened by the natural dews of a quaint 
half-anxious, half-helpless fatherhood."?' Isabel’s life as Mrs. Osmond 
has no prospects of growth; her life cannot be her own. Her real offence 


was “her having a mind of her own at al. Her mind was to be his. 
33 Ibid., page 87. 
34 Thid., page 203, IT. 
35 Tbid., page 72. 
36 Tony Tanner, “The Fearful Self : HJ's The Portrait of a Lady”, aa Quarterly ; 
VII (Autumn, 1965), 205-219, 
% The Portroit, page 400. 
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attached to his own like a small garden-plot to a deer-park. He would 
rake the soil gently and water the flowers; he would weed the beds and 
gather an. occasional nosegay. It would be a pretty piece of property for 
_ & proprietor already far-reaching.’’*® 

The garden and the house of Isabel are a pretty piece of property 
so long only as Isabel is not armed with knowledge. Once she knows the 
truth, she need not be afraid of the Proprietor. She can go and see the 
dying Ralph in London in spite of Osmond’s objection to her visit. And 
finally, she can go back to Rome, not as a defeated person, but with a-sense 
of duty, to keep her promises, and may be to set Pansy at liberty. 


> 


IV 


Sense of place in Henry James fascinates us. He has a Painter's 
eye for landscapes. Some of the scenes (e.g., Isabel’s first visit to the hill- 
top house) are paintings in words. Places are settings for the most intense 
drama of Isabel’s life. Albany, London, Paris, Rome, Florence are different 
stages in her inward journey. James uses place-motaphors to ‘establish 
the identity of the real “selves”. ‘‘Selves” are houses ; “selves” are gardens ; 
“selves” are furniture; and “selves” are things. A skilful use of these 
metaphors enables James to explore deep the recesses of various selves, 
and portray in The Portrait of a Lady an Intense vision of life, 


33 Ibid., page, 200, II, 


A POEM ANALYSED 


A, RAUF 


Lecturer, Calcutta University 


Til-Chhat or Dreg is a poem by Pervez Shahidi charged with the 
emotional conflict of the age. It is a poem first of its kind in the whole 
realm of Modern Urdu poetry in the sense that it unfolds a new experience, 
a new meaning of life hitherto uninterpreted and perhaps unexperienced 
by his contemporaries. 

Pervez Shahidi is very particular about the form of poetry. He 
adheres strictly to the tenets of classical Urdu and Persian poetry. But 
sometimes, out of poetical necessity, he uses some of the symbols in a different 
sense, e.g., wine is a symbol for love in Urdu and Persian poetry. But in 
this poem.he has used it as a symbol for ‘life’. "ow 


The poem concerned presents a pitiable sight. The lovers of wine 
are thirsty but the wine is so polluted that they can't drink a drop of it, 
The poet describes the situation in the following lines : 


Piyas hai taiz magar kaun piye kaise piye 

Gandigi ab kaf-i-mae men bhi nazar ati hae 

Apna buhran liye khum se chhalak jati hae 
Badah kiya zahr hae is daur ke piyason ke liye 
Tauba karne ke sewa kiya nahin chara koi 
Dhundo rindo kahin hoga to sahava koi 

(The thirst is acute but how can one drink? 

Filth and scum have risen upto the surface of the wine 
and now even the foam of the wine appears filthy. 
The wine is gushing out of the jar with all its dirt. 
Is wine poisonous to the thirsty people of this age ? 
What should the lovers of wine do ? 

Should they give it up as unlawful ? 

No, my friends, don’t be dismayed. 

There are other ways, too.—Hnglish rendering.) 


With the all seeing eyes of a sage, the poet points out to the frustrated 
overs that even in the past the wine of life has not been free from pollution, 
Che bitterness and sorrow among the present lovers of wine is due to the 
act that aided by scientific progress in human knowledge, they can see 
nore, whereas their counterparts in the past were content with their filthy 
vine because they could not develop the sight which would enable them to 
ee the scum at the bottom of the glass. What the poet says is based 
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not merely upon his poetic intuition, nor is it a sheer outcome of his personal 
whims. He has laboured hard to attain an idea which is based upon his 
meditation on the process of human thinking during the course of centuries. 
Time is not something dead. It is something living. It marches on, . 
revealing truths to mankind. Human mind sometimes perceives and some- 
times it fails to perceive. When it perceives it becomes enlightened. and 
when it does not it slips into an abyss of darkness and ignorance. Human 
mind remained: imperceptive for a long time in the past. In’ darkness it 
could not have a full view of life. To put the idea- metaphorically,- the 
lovers of wine were seated round the jar. "They cast their eyes ‘on the surface 
of the wine and were pleased. They lacked courage and insight. They 
quenched their thirst with the foam on the surface of the wine. They 
dared not look into the depth of the wine as it contained the dust and filth ; 
of the age. To: Tue the poet :. E 


Thhi safa-i-rukh-i-badah asar-i-sehr-i-sakoon 

Tah men soi hui til-chhat ka.fasoon thha bedar - 

Jab basirat ho moattal to basarat bekar " : 
Dam-i-auham men thhe deedah-o-dil said-i-zaboon “ek f 
Kaif-i-mae hi se nazar mast hui jati thi | 
Neechae jati thhi to ghabra ke palat ati thhi 


(The face of the wine gleamed as it was unconscious of the turmoils 
of life; but at the bottom of the glass lay the undercurrent of chaos and 
confusion of the age. When. inner vision becomes a parasite, mere seeing 
conveys no sense. Heart and Insight fell a prey to superstitions, The 
foam on the surface of the wine'so intoxicated the sight that it dared not 
go into the depth of the wine. e —English rendering.) 


But how long could they nourish their ignorance? : Darkness loomed 
large over their mind. yet in the dark.they could perceive some feeble rays 
of light at a considerable distance. They.felt an urge within themselves 
to grasp the rays which time scatter ed. while marching on towards infinity. 


Wapt chalta hi — NN raha, étudiés hi i . 
Shiddat-i-tishnagi-i-shaug ko daita awaz 

Agaya zad men achanak dil-i-kahabidah ka saz 

Dafattan kan men tarikh ne kuchh jhuk ke kaha m 
Rind baidar huway khab se baihoshi ke : 005 
Khum larazne laga jhatke se hum aghoshi ke. 2s . 


(Time continued to march on and further on, calling üpon s thirsty | 
lovers of wine to accompany it. 


m 
MI 
" 
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All of a sudden the core of the slumbering Heart fell within the grasp 
of time. 


History bent a little and spoke out something into the-ears of the 
age. 

The lovers of wine were awakened from their deep, prolonged nostalgia. 

And the jars of wine began to shake as they stretched their hands 
to take the jars in their lap.—Hnglish rendering.) 

' But this awakening is a horror to them. They have slept long. Their 
vision is not yet clear. Reality with all its bitterness and grimness is stretch- 
ing itself far and wide and the crux of the problem is this that there is no 
escape from it. To their great bewilderment they find that the dust and 
filth that have accumulated during a course of centuries at the bottom 
of the jar have all of a sudden risen to the surface of the wine. 


Agai satha pe biphri hui khake mah-o-sal 
Chha gai zulf-o-rukh-i-atish-i-sayyal pe gard | 
Hogae ariz-i-gulrang tassawar ke zard 

Agaya khum ke sakoon zar men jaise bhonchal 
Khab thharra gae ankhoon pe gayamat tuti 
Khud faraibi ne kiya shor keh qismat phooti 


(The dust accumulated during the course of months aoe years have 
risen desperately to the surface of the wine. 

The tresses and the face of the molten fire (wine) are besmeared with 
dust. i 

The rosy cheeks of Fancy have grown pale. The calm and peaceful 
contents of the jar are disturbed as if they were in the grip of.an earth- 
quake. 

The dreams are shattered and the eyes are witnessing the horror 
of the day of judgement. Self-indulgence is sobbing for its misfortune. 
— English rendering.) 

The present lovers of wine are disillusioned. The poet himself is no 
less perturbed but he knows the malady as well as its cure. 

The people of the tavern are under a spell of frustration and dejection. 
Sinee wine is polluted and they don't know how to purify it they propose 
to throw away the goblets and renounce wine for ever. The poet here 
strikes a note of optimism and points out to the frustrated lovers that by 
renouncing wine they will lose the best in their life. Not renunciation but 
a healthy outlook is required. 


Kiyon kasafat se daro, raz-i-latafat samjho 
Zaug-i-masti ka gala ghont ke kiya paoge 
Hath se phenk diya jam to pachhtaoge 
Talab-i-bada-i-safi ki haqiqat samjho 

Piyas sachchi hae to phir chhan ke pina sikho 
Zindigi mast bhi ho jaegi jina sikho 
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(Aye, why are you afraid of the dreg ? 
Try to understand the secret of refinement 
What will you gain by killing your desire for wine ? 
Remove and repentance would be your lot if you threw away the 
goblet. from your hands. 
(instead of doing this) Try to a what purification of 
wine means: 
If your thirst is genuine, learn how to filter the wine wna hen 
drink it. : 
Life wili give you intoxication, if you. ES learn how to live ii 
—JInglish rendering.) ! 
While concluding the poem, the poet falls into a reverie. He visualizes 
a new world arising from the debris of the old one. His ideas, having been 
put into practice, will bring about a new order, an order full of majesty 
and excellence. 
How nobly and optimistically he says :— 


Khum se jab chhan ke panhuch jaega paemano men 

Lalah goon bada-i-shaffaf nazar aega 

Bastiyan sari badal jaengi maekhanon men | 
Mae-i-gulrang zamane ki sadaqat. hogi | 
Iski tilchhat bhi latafat hi latafat hogi 


(When wine of the jar (after having been filtered) will be poured 
into the goblet, it will look scarlet bright. 

Every cup will have the shape.of a. shining goblet. 
The whole of human habitation will be changed into a big Tavern. 
The rose-coloured wine will become the truth of the age; and 
even its dregs will have excellence and beauty.-—English. 
rendering.) | | | 


THE DOCTRINE OF KARMA AND THE 
CRITERION OF FALSIFIABILITY— 
A CRITICAL EVALUATION 


By 


Dr. G. O. Nayak, M.A. (Allahabad), Pa.D. (Bristol), 
Reader in the Post-Graduate Department of Philosophy, 
Utkal University, Vani Vihar, Bhubaneswar. 


The Doctrine of Karma undoubtedly plays a very important role 
both in our philosophy and in our social life. It is with the help of this 
Karma hypothesis that Indian philosophy has tried to solve one of its most 
baffling problems, viz., the problem of evil and suffering. All our suffering 
on this view is due to some sin committed by us, if not in the present life, 
then in some previous life of ours, and as we sow at present, so shall we reap 
in future lives. Nothing happens by chance or by the caprice of a whimsical 
god; it is unjust to blame God for our misfortunes consequent upon our 
immoral actions performed in previous lives. In the present essay I shall 
concern myself with a reappraisal of this hypothesis in the light of certain 
recent trends in philosophical analysis of metaphysical theories. 


What sort of a hypothesis, it may well be wondered, is this ? Of course, 
it is metaphysical in some proper sense of the term ‘metaphysical’, but 
mere allocation of it to the group of statements called metaphysical, far 
from diminishing the problem, simply passes it on to the problem of deter. 
mining the logical status of such hypotheses. Does the hypothesis in 
question contain genuine assertions or is if merely vacuous? Can it be 
possibly shown. that it stands in certain logical relationship with assertions 
whose genuineness is apparently indisputable ? These are some of the 
questions that strike an Indian philosophy student of to-day as the most 
urgent questions to be considered while making a reappraisal of the age—old 
metaphysical theories like the doctrine of Karma. 


Popper would regard such theories as non-scientific, but certainly not 
as meaningless. Is your hypothesis falsifiable, Popper would want to 
know, if not, then you may be doing something otherwise significant and 
valuable but you are definitely not doing science. Falsifiability is proposed 
by him as a criterion of demarcation between science and non-science, not 
of meaning. His business, as he sees it, "is not to bring about the over. 
throw of metaphysics. It is, rather to formulate a suitable characterization 
of empirical science, or to define the concepts ‘empirical science, and 
‘metaphysics’ in such a way that we shall be able to say of a given system 
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of statements whether or not its closer study is the concern of apad 
science," So far so good; the Karma hypothesis being unaleta big 
evidently turns out to be non-scientific. 


Flew, however, would not be content with this, but would go further 
in claiming that such unfalsifiable hypotheses are really vacuous. Flew, 
uses the falsifiability-criterion of Popper for an altogether different purpose 
when hé condemns a hypothesis as vacuous unless its proposer is prepared 
to specify a conceivable state of affairs which, if it obtained, would made 
him abandon his hypothesis ; it is on the basis of this criterion that he denies 
assertive content to the putative assertions of religion in so. far as they seem; 
compatible with any conceivable state-of-affairs. Flew.says, “Now to 
assert that such and such is the case is necessarily equivalent to denying: 
that such and such is the case... And if there is nothing which a putative 
assertion denies then there is nothing which it asserts either : and so it 
is not really an assertion."* With this criterion in mind Flew challenges 
the theologian with an array of formidable questions to which the theo- 
logian’s reply must, according to Flew, be fatal to the claim that sentences. 
like ‘God exists’ or ‘God loves us’ are assertive. Flew asks, “Just what 
would have to happen not merely (morally and wrongly) to tempt but also 
(logically and rightly) to entitle us to say ‘God does not love us’ or 
even ‘God does not exist’ ? ... What would have to occur or to have occurred: 
to constitute for you a disproof of the love of, or of the existence 
of, God ?"* The theologian in hisreply to the above questions cannot, 
it seems, specify any such falsifier, whether actual or imaginary, and conse- 
quently on .Flew's view is making only vacuous statements when he. 
claims that God exists. or that God loves us. This very criticism may’ 
mutatis mutandis be directed against the doctrine of Karma as conceived: 
in the theistic philosophy of the Hindus. Just what would have to occur,. 
it may well be asked, to entitle one to say ‘God is unjust, after all’, ‘God 
does not give every one his due’ or ‘Here is a case of unjust suffering i in the ' 
kingdom of God’? If no.such occasion is conceivable, it may then be’ 
contended in the manner of Flew that sentences like ‘God is jast’, *God : 
gives every one his due’ or “All sufferings in the kingdom of God are just’ | 
are vacuous and devoid of factual content. 

It seems however that the above contention of Flew cannot sand: 
impartial criticism: His theory would commit him to the absurd view that 
certain VORONA significant assertions such as ‘mermaids exist’ are vacuous” 


1 K. R. Popper, The Logic of Scientific Discovery (London, 1959), p. 37. Cf. also | 
Ibid., p. 40, note *3. : 

2 A, Flew, ‘Theology and Falsification’, A. Flew and Macintyre (eds), N eu ) 
Essays in Philosophical Theology (London ; SCM Press Ltd first cheap edition, Septem: i 
ber, 1963), p. 98. 

-3 Jbid., p 99. .- 
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and devoid of assertive content. Pure existential statements like 
‘mermaids exist’ or ‘non-black ravens exist? cannot be falsified, but it would 
be absurd to hold that they are therefore vacuous and devoid of assertive 
content. It is indeed true that one connot assert something to be the case 
without denying at the same time that something also is true. A putative 
assertion, to be an assertion, must be incompatible with some other asser- 
"Won. But then this does not commit us to the view that an assertion, gua 
assertion, must be capable of falsification. The state-of-affairs denied by 
an assertion may be intelligible and conceivable, and yet may be such that 
its obtainment may never come to be known beyond doubt through any 
‘number of finite experiences. Take, for example, the assertion that 
mermaids exist. It denies the truth of, and is incompatible with, state- 
ments such as ‘mermaids are fictitious’, ‘mermaids don’t exist’, and so on. 
‘Mermaids are fictitious’ is of course falsifiable, but ‘mermaids exist’ is 
not. It seems that we understand what we mean when we deny that 
mermaids are fictitious. What is denied by our assertion that mermaids 
exist is the state-of affairs expressed by the statement, ‘If one were to 
search every nook and corner of the universe, he wouldn’t find a mermaids 
or ‘Nowhere in the universe there exists a half-human being with head and 
trunk of woman and tail of fish’. But as one can never be in a position 
to say that he has searched every nook and corner of the universe, the 
assertion that mermaids exist remains forever incapable of falsification. 
Coming to consider the assertion ‘God is Just’, we find that it is also incom- 
patible with the statement that there are cases of unjust suffering in the 
universe. It is to be noted, however, that here both the original assertion 
and the assertion with which its incompatibility is shown are incapable of 
falsification, What is denied by our assertion that God is just is the state- 
of-affairs expressed by the statement ‘If one were to cometo havea perfect 
knowledge of the total history and nature of the universe, he would find 
eases of undeserved sufferings’ or “There are cases of undeserved sufferings 
even in the universe as known in its true nature and completeness’. But 
as one can never be in a position to say that he has a perfect knowledge 
about the universe in its true nature and completeness the existence of 
undeserved suffering in the sense required can never be pointed out, and 
the assertion ‘God is just’ can never be falsified. | 
Considering the Karma hypothesis in its essence irrespective of any 
belief in God, we find that it contains the following assertion : ‘to all 
suffering there corresponds a preceding crime committed by the sufferer 
himself’. As there is both a universal and an éxistential quantifier in the 
above assertion it is unverifiable as well as unfalsifiable. The universal 
quantification makes it incapable of conclusive verification, while the existen- 
tial quantification renders it unfalsifiable as well. But the hypothesis 
is a genuine assertion in so far as it is a weak entailment of the testable, 
though not verifiable, hypothesis “To every case of suffering there corres- 


CLOUDS SHAPING - 
Ruby Zagoren 


Clouds, shaping as they pass, 
Leave shadows on the grass ; 


Clouds punctuate the sky 
With nameless forms that lie 


Like modern art across 
The moment they emboss. 


- 


END FORESEEN 
NoRMAN M. Davis 


The king, abandoned by his bishops, dies 

As Red rooks drop their flags and seek a road 

To some safe spot, untouched by White's sharp goad, 
And out the castle door the Red Queen flies. 

White pawns in battle lines stop one swift knight 
And turn the other. Angling south and east, 
Pawn-vultures gather for the funeral feast 

As bishops halt a scarlet rook in flight. 


Along the board’s edge flees the bloody queen 
Toward where a sanctuary seems to beckon 

And space seems clear. Ahead of where she'll go 
In three long days of moves, her path was seen 
The enemies with which she cannot reckon 

Are waiting. And the Red Queen does not know. 
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THE UNIVERSITY ENGL ISH-TEACHERS'. 
TRAINING IN PHONETICS AND LINGUISTICS 


P. C. PAUL 
Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur . 


I 


The English course of a typical Indian University consists of extracts 
of prose, poetry, drama and suchlike culled from the writings of the very 
best English writers. lt is generally a literature-oriented course intended, 
it is presumed, to extend the mental and imaginative horizon of the students. 
But whether this objective is ever realized in practice is very much doubt- 
ful. The widespread belief is that it is not. Millions of Indian students of 
English are thus made to swallow the stuff that does not usually: nourish 
them ; rather it remains undigested impairing their healthy growth seriously. 

The desirability or otherwise of such a course is not the subject of 
this paper. To get rid of the disease, various remedies and ready-made 
prescriptions are available in plenty. My contention is that if English- 
teaching in our country is to be made effective and of any use at all, the 
executors of the course, that is, the Emglish-teachers rather than the course 
itself are to be given more importance. Leaving aside for the present 
the questions of training the English-teacher in the methodology of teaching 
the subject and in the general principles of pedagogy, I would plead for 
the introduction of an orientation course in Phonetics and Linguistics for 
all University English-teachers without further loss of time. 


IT 


Phonetic knowledge and ability, are essential to the teacher of English. 
The English-teacher at the University stage has to teach his literary stuff— 
prose, poetry, drama, etc.—in the-medium of English. While it is neces- 
sary for every teacher teaching any subject such as philosophy, economics, 
history, science and so on, to know the way English is spoken, such a know- 
ledge is essential for the English-teacher simply because his subject of study 
is English as language and as literature. 

The English-teachers are usually held in high esteem in our Colleges 
and Universities. Besides being regarded as the privileged people treading 
the sanctum sanctorium of English literature, they are generally treated 
by their pupils and their colleagues as centres of light and models of English 
pronunciation. But if an honest self-criticism is made by the English- 
teachers themselves they will inevitably find themselves landed on the 
quagmire of ignorance and darkness. They simply do not know how to 
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speak English well, how to pronounce English words in an intelligible and 
acceptable manner. But still they go on with their profession, the profession 
of teaching English, with the result that English is spoken in a hopelessly 
bad way by the students throughout the country. An utter confusion 
prevails all around. English has been hopelessly regionalised ; it is spoken 
in as many ways as there are languages in India, it is spoken like the res- 
pective mother tongue of the students. Far from being acceptable on 
cultural counts, it is not even intelligible. 

Frankly speaking the trouble lies not with our stars but with our- 
selves and of course with our educational system. But even though matters 
cannot be changed overnight by any trick of the magic wand, changes can 
be effected by slow but sure degrees. Firm and bold measures in selected 
areas like Phonetics and Linguistics are sure to bring a very good harvest. 
English pronunciation can no more be left to chance and wilderness. It 
has to be built up on the solid ground which is provided by the sciences of 
Phonetics and Linguistics. 

“It is not possible, for practical purposes", says David Abercrombie, 
"to teach a foreign language to any type of learner, for any purpose, by any 
method, without giving some attention to pronunciation. And any at- 
tention to pronunciation ts Phonetics’ (“Problems and Principles”, 
Longman’s, p. 28). Phonetics is a systematized study of the problems 
relating to pronunciation. Since the English-teachers have to deal with 
and tackle questions of pronunciation in the class room and outside, is it: 
not desirable that they go about their business with aplomb? Mere sitting 
back and keeping mum will neither make them competent professionally 
nor ameliorate the desperate situation prevailing throughout the country. 
Further fall in standards can be arrested; it is quite possible. How? 
Phonetics is the only answer. To quote David Abercrombie again, “It is in 
fact misleading to ask whether phonetics is necessary for language teachers ; 
it is merely a question of how efficient their Phonetics is to be"  (Ibid., 
p. 29). 

The Hnglish-teachers in India are, however, not averse to such a 
phonetic and linguistic: training; rather they are too willing to undergo 
such à training provided it is offered to them without prejudice to their 
service terms. The real difficulty is that there is hardly any training faci- 
lities available to the University English-teachers. 

But when such training facilities are available, it is neither possible 
nor necessary to acquire the phonetic knowledge of the professional phone- 
tician. For effective pronunciation teaching the English-teachers should 
undergo a Short Course of about three months’ duration and acquaint 
themselves with some of the fundamental principles of Phonetics and of 
course do a lot of practical work. On the theoretical side, he has to know 
the positions and functions of the organs of speech such as the teeth, the 
lips, the palates, the nasal cavity, the vocal cord and soon. He must know 
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how to describe and analyse utterances of speech. The phonetic structure 
of English and of the pupils’ mother tongue are also to be adequately known. 

On the practical side, the English-teacher has to réceive an intensive 
ear-training course first. Then he should subject himself to a somewhat 
rigorous but highly rewarding task of producing the English sounds 
the twelve vowels and eight diphthongs and the twenty-four consonants— 
first in isolation and later in -connected speech. This practical sensory 
training will help build up his receptive and productive skills. The next 
step is a gradual mastery of the phonetic transcription—the broad I.P.A. 
symbols nurtured for long by Daniel Jones. The phonetic transcription 
will help him in consolidating and subsequently augmenting the phonetic 
knowledge already acquired by him. Daniel Jones’s "The English Pro: 
nouncing Dictionary” (J. M. Dent and Sons., Ltd., London) will of course 
be his guide and constant companion. While doing transcription work the 
teacher will learn the correct word-stresses and sentence stresses. Weak 
forms, rhythm and intonation will follow to complete his phonetic know- 
ledge. ! 


I ; 

As Peter Strevens says, Phonetics at a higher level “is a fundamental. 
component of the discipline of descriptive Linguistics’ (‘‘Phonetics,, 
Applied Linguistics and other components of Language-Teaching", In: 
_ Honour of Daniel Jones’, p. 121). An acquisition of the phonetic skill will. 
open the doors of Linguistics and the University English-teacher will find: 


himself irresistibly drawn towards the study of the structural system of, 
the English Language, its syntax and morphology. At this stage he should , 


be initiated into the mysteries of the science of descriptive Linguistics. 


“Central to the Linguisties course", says W. R. Lee, "are concepts | 
such as system and structure, pattern and variant, difference and same- ' 
ness, substitution, level of analysis, kinds of meaning, context, and pro- 
bability" (W. R. Lee's paper in "In Honour of Daniel Jones", Longmans, : 


p. 293). “The opposition, contrasts and structures characterising the | 


English language" (Ibid. p. 293) will then be sufficiently realized by the. 
English-teacher. He will be able to further realize the forms and functions | 
of languages in general and of English in particular. 

Ben Jonson said, "Speech is an instrument of society". Modem 


Linguistics also holds such a view and regards language as a means of social ; 


control rather than a means of individual self-expression. Besides, it is 


the spoken form of the language current in a society rather than the written ' 


form of it is-considered more important by the linguisticians. Speech, 
they say, is primary; the written language is only secondary. 


+ 
t 
* 


Thus à knowledge of the spoken form of the English language on ; 
the part of the English-teacher as also the English-student is obligatory. ` 
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The latter can have it only through the former. But this aspect of the 
English language is sadly neglected by our University English-teachers, 
not consciously of course but unconseiously and involuntarily. The plain 
truth is that they do not possess the necessary skills to undertake such 
a task. A University English-teacher failing \to meet adequately the 
questions of English pronunciation and spoken English takes occasional 
shelter in indifference, and to cover his ignorance will very often detest 
the very need of pronunciation-teaching. The honest and the serious will 
of course make the hell of a job to master it by his own solitary effort. He 
does master it sometimes, but being faced with insurmountable difficulties 
of a technical nature he very often retreats and resigns to passivity and 
in the long run suffers from a sense of frustration and inferiority complex. 


IV 


The acquisition of phonetic and linguistic skills will enable the English- 
teacher to gain the much-needed confidence. Instead of beating about 
the bush and speculating unnecessarily, he will be in a position to put his 
finger unerringly on the faults of his pupils and others and prescribe 
and drill the correct form by giving suitable remedial exercises. 

One great handicap with most of our students is that after passing 
out their respective University courses they cannot face life and jobs with 
forthright confidence. Their diffidence is mostly due to theirlack of an intel- 
ligible and socially acceptable Spoken English and ability to write correct 
modern English. Ali these contribute substantially to the decay of his 
personality, which is dangerous. In a dynamic society with various lin- 
guistic and cultural cross-currents the young people cannot thus play their 
roll well. A smooth and effortless transition from one situation to another 
becomes difficult to enact. They cannot contribute effectively to the 
myriad Indian culture; on the contrary, they help raise iron-curtains 
between states, languages and cultures much to the detriment of national 
integration. 

In spite of government decisions and the waves of pro-Hindi upsurge 
in North India, English is, has been, and will continue to be the most domi- 
nant link-language of India. English will continue to be an window on 
the world and the vehicle of technical, scientific and other useful information 
and ideas. This being so, the English-teachers have the responsibility of 
making their students proficient in English, both. spoken and written. 

But this responsibility cannot be effectively fulfilled unless the English- 
teachers themselves shed all wrong habits of the past and equip themselves 
with the very useful skills offered by the sciences of Phonetics and Lin- 
guistics. Masterpieces of English literature should less be made excuses 
for soul-stirring lectures designed for the spiritual enlightenment of the 
students and more be made spring-boards to phonetic and linguistic action. 
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This transformation of attitudes and outlooks will lead to the deployment 
of forces necessitated by the logistics of the situation much to the benefit 
of the army of students learning English. The defeatism that envelops 
the hazy minds to-day will thus be replaced by a new vigor and robust 
optimism. 
Now, all this calls for the creation of an avant garde of phonetically 
and linguistically trained ' English-teachers. Incidentally, there is not 
much truth in Dr. Johnson's saying that “after a certain stage we cannot 
learn to pronounce a new language". Though it is true that “speech organs 
become stiff” after a certain stage, it is not impossible to get rid of wrong 
speech habits and acquire new phonetic and linguistic skills. The Central 
Institute of English, Hyderabad, can claim legitimate credit on its success 
in changing its quite aged trainees’ Spoken English drastically. These 
University English-teacher trainees’ pronunciation has been substantially 
improved by means of systematic and rigorous drills and tests administer ed 
by the very able phoneticians of the C.I.E. l : 
The English-teachers for whom the Phoneties and Linguistics courses 
are meant must of course have the motive to learn; they must put in im: 
mense effort to acquire an altogether new speech and language habit ; other: 
wise everything falls to the ground. This effort for learning will of course 
be amply rewarded and the pain involved will be more than compensated. 


We agree with W. R. Lee who says “It is perhaps unnecessary to: 
point out that in acquiring the phonetic skills the foreign teacher does much 
to improve his pronunciation of English. The improvement is brought: 
about mainly by systematic practical work, which should be guided by ai 
phonetician or a well-constructed series of recordings or by both"  (Ibid.; 
p. 292). Moreover, “A teacher who. takes up Linguistics is thus better. 
equipped to cope with teaching problems, and should come to exercise more | 
influence than one who does not. He can assess the value of text- books. 
and syllabuses better and reshape them. He is better able to advise other; 
teachers of the same ees (Jbid., p. 293). ; 


V 


WHAT KIND OF ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION ? : 
English is spoken in many parts of the world in many and various ; 
ways. We have to choose our spoken standard of English from among; 
the spoken standards that are current in the English-speaking world. Our i 
long historical association with Great Britain has inevitably made us adhere: 
to the British or the Received Standard, and not the Anierican or any ; 
other standard. “Received Pronunciation” or the “R.P.”, associated 
with the English Public Schools, Oxford and the B.B.C., is gener ais accepted ; 
as a model in our country. à 
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According to Daniel Jones, “This pronunciation is fairly uniform 
in British Public Schools and is independent of their locality. It has the 
advantage that it is easily understood in all parts of the English-speaking 
countries; it is perhaps more widely understood than any other type" 
(Daniel Jones, "An Outline of English Phonetics’, p. 12). Though there 
is nothing inherently good about the R.P., it is universally recognized 
that the R.P. “has a great prestige throughout the world, and for English 
taught as a foreign language it is usually the ideal than any other pronun- 
ciation” (Randolph Quirk, “The Use of English", Longmans, p. 87). 

With the growing political influence of the U.S.A., American English 
is fast coming up in our country as elsewhere, and the day is probably not 
far off when H.L. Mencken’s dream of making American English pronun- 
ciation as the only acceptable form of Hnglish pronunciation (H. L. Mencken, 
“The American Language") will be realised. 

But at the moment we are not so much concerned in India with the 
pronunciation or orthography of American English. English-teachers in 
India will accept neither “Schedule.” 

l'Skedju : 1/ , dance/doens nor theater, 
leveled, defense, labor, program, and so on. 


Be that as it is, our theoretical acceptance of the R.P. has not led 
us to master the R.P. in practical life. Except in a few top-grade English- 
medium schools and colleges where the Received Pronunciation is care- 
fully drilled home to students, it exists nowhere. About ninety per cent. 
of our English-students and teachers have no idea of the Received or any 
other form of correct English pronunciation. We have our numerous 
hotch potch regional standards of English  pronunciation—Southern 
English, Northern English, Eastern English and so on. The result is that 
intelligibility suffers even in inter-provincial contacts. These regional 
standards of English pronunciation are so widely divergent that though 
speaking the same language, t.e., English, a Bengalee and a Telegu, for 
example, can understand each other with great difficulty and can hardly 
be at ease in conversations. Exchange of social, cultural and emotional 
ideas do not naturally take place in such a stiff and stilted atmosphere ; 
and national. or emotional integration remains a far ery in spite of the use 
of a common link language, that is, English. It is obligatory, therefore; 
to evolve a uniform spoken English form for the whole country working 
on the basis of the Received Pronunciation. 

I do not think that Professor V. K. Gokak is absolutely right when 
he says, “there is no hope, then, that the Received Standard will ever be 
well received in India" (V. K. Gokak, “English in India", Asia, p. 77). 
The truth is that the Received Standard has never been tried well in India 
at all. So, instead of submitting to and accepting the so-called “educated 
Indian pronunciation of English", which Professor Gokak suggests for 
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adoption and promotion, I think we should better stick to the R.P. and give 
it a fair trial. ; 

It is, however, true that we are not likely to assimilate the R.P. like 
the English-speaking people, but if we accept it as an ideal and adopt it 
as a good workable model, we may be able to gain a fair level of proficiency 
in it. Otherwise, our spoken English standard will not succeed in getting 
national and inter- State intelligibility and acceptability, not to speak 
of international intelligibility and acceptability. 

Besides, Professor Gokak’s observation that “The best speakers of 
English in our States use the Educated Indian Standard” is rather contro: 
versial and, to my mind, far from being true. Actually “the best Speakers 
of English in each of our States” are the products of English-medium schools 
who have mastered a kind of English pronunciation that is not very far 
from the Received Standard. In a multi-lingual country like India there 
cannot be one educated Standard of English pronunciation but a multi- 
plicity of it. The concept of Indian English—both Spoken and Written— 
is thus a myth; what really exists is an educated Assamese English or an 
educated Bengali-English or an educated Hindi-English or an educated 
Tamil-English and so on. Nowhere does one find the so-called. Indian 
English or the Educated Indian Standard. 

It is, therefore, immensely desirable for us to adopt and cultivate 
the one acceptable standard that the R.P. is, rather than make room for 
heterogeneous regional standards that flourish in various, States and lin: 
guistic groups of India. Submission to these regional standards will in- 
evitably loosen the homogeneity of English speech-pattern in the country, 
That will not solve our problems but will make them worse still. 

The remedy, as I have already stated in a previous section, is the 
launching of a bold programme of giving our English-teachers an orientation 
course in Phonetics and Descriptive Linguistics. The trained English- 
teachers’ phonetic and linguistic knowledge, when applied in the pra ctical 
field, will necessarily be communicated and transmitted to the English- 
students and ultimatėly to the larger sections of the people. The pened 
Standard will then be received well. 


The programme of Phonetics and Linguistics training suggested 
above will have to be carried out vigorously and ruthlessly if it is expected 
to bear any fruit at all. Any half-hearted action is bound to fail, There: 
should be adequate arrangements for active and vigilant follow-up ; other-. 
wise lethargy and slovenliness will set in and ruin everything. Besides, 
the whole State educational machinery has to be galvanized into action. - 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


Treasury of Thought. By Dagobert D. Runes. Philosophical 
Library, Inc. 15 East 40th Street, New York.—16, N. Y. Pages 395 
Price $ 6.00 . 

Dr. Dagobert D. Runes is the author of about three dozens of books 
in the field of Philosophy and Social History. He is an outstanding modern 
philosopher. He has briefly recorded his mature observation on a vast 
number of topics including the great ones and arranged them in alphabetical 
order. The title of the book truly suggests the worth of the book. The 
book under review is a challenge to the traditional way of thinking. It 
is sure to give a rude shock to the conservative mind. The author professes 
to be asworn enemy of hypocrisy and professional religion. The sweet 
scent of true spiritualism perfumes the entire work. His criticism directed 
against the traditional system of imparting education and the emphasis 
laid by the advanced states upon science and technology deserve the atten- 
tion of all interested in education. The aim of true culture, its abuses in 
different ages, and defects of modern culture have been pointed so nicely 
that his observation will provoke right thinkers to think anew. He has 
spread evil doer ignoring his position in social or political or religious or 
educational or legal sphere. Religion of Humanity has been effectively 
advocated by the author who has a soft corner for the ailing humanity. 
His sympathy for human weakness and sickness is considerable. 
The improvement of mankind is his mission. From that point of view 
he has reviewed the ancient and modern world. He does not even forget 
to mention the major defects in Plato and Aristotle, the two great fathers 
of Western civilisation. 

His remarks on Communism and Communist countries however are 
very uncharitable since he has no direct knowledge of there countries and 
has allowed his reason to be swayed by the flowing current of the emotion 
of hate. But he forgets that no man is perfect on this earth according to 
him. In spite of the author’s iimitation this book is truly a Treasury since 
it aims at awakening human race to a deeply ethical and spiritual cons- 
ciousness. 3 
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Ourselves 


LADY BRAHMACHARI READERSHIP IN MEDICINE FOR 1966 j 


Dr. B. C. Bose, M.D., D.Sc., Dean of the Indore Medical College, has 
been appointed Lady Brahmachari Reader in Medicine for the year 1966.: 


* % * 


SrvEPHANOS NigMALENDU Guosum Leorurersure For 1963 


Professor Samuel Mathai, Vice-Chancellor, University of Kerala, has 
been appointed Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lecturer for 1963 on. an 
honorarium of Rs. 9000 only. 


10TH QUINQUENNIAL CONGRESS OF THE UNIVERSITY © —— — 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH | E 


The Secretary-General, Association of Commonwealth Universities, 
has informed this University that the next (10th) Quinquennial Congress 
of the Universities of the Commonwealth will be held on and from 16th 
August, 1968 till 23rd August in Sydney, Australia. He invited any 
suggestions as to the topics for discussion for consideration of the 
organising Committee. University Colleges of Science and Technology ;as 
well as University College of Medicine suggested appropriate topies for 
discussion by the organising Committee. University Colleges of Arts and 
Commeroe, however, suggested none. 


% E % 


OTH ALL INDIA SEMINAR ON TRIBAL SOorETy & CULTURE 
CHANGE IN INDIA 
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The 9th All India Seminar on Tribal Society and Culture Change'in 
India will be held on and from the 28rd to 25th September, 1966 at Ranchi. 
Contributions of papers and preliminary notes were invited. The University 
has been requested to send delegates to it. Dr. P.K. Bhowmik, Lecturer 
Department of Anthropology has been appointed a delegate to the 
Seminar. 
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Notifications 
CALCUTTA UNIV ERSITY 


Notification No. C/1678/103(Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Tripura Engineering College, 
Agartala has been affiliated to the B.E. Preliminary standard with effect from the 
commencement of the session 1965-66, że. with permission to present candidates to 
the B.E. Preliminary Examination in 1966, and not earlier. 


SENATE HOUSE, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Calcutta. Registrar. 
The 24th May, 1966. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/12/66 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXXI-B 
of the Regulations relating to the Preliminary Examination for Medical Students were 
adopted by the Academic Council on the 27th February, 1965, and accepted by the 
Senate on the 5th June, 1965. | 

“That the first sentence of Section 6 of Chapter XXXI-B of the Regulations 
relating to the Preliminary Examination for Medical students be replaced by the follow. 
ing: (p. 27 of Appendix F of the University Regulations). 

‘If a candidate is unsuccessful at the examination on account of failure to secure 
pass marks in one subject only but obtains 40 per cent. of marks in aggregate in other 
subjects, he may appear for re-examination in the subject alone in which he has failed, 
on payment of a préscribed fee at a Compartmental Examination to be held by the 
University in the month of September of each year after the examination at which 
he was unsuccessful or at the next annual examination, but not at both." 

The above changes would take immediate effect. 


SENATE HOUSE, J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
Caleutta—12. Assistant Registrar 


The 3rd May, 1966. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. CSR/21/66 


In partial modification of this office Notification No. CSR/1/66, dated 10th 
February, 1966, it is hereby informed that Section 6 of the Regulations and Syllabus 
for the Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene forwarded with the Notification 


'eferred to above, should be read as follows :— 

“As soon as possible after the examination the Syndicate shall publish a list 
f successful candidates in order of merit in case of the candidates who pass the 
xKamination at one and the same sitting. Results of other candidates will be 


sublished in alphabetical order.” . 
Senate House, J. C. MUKHERJER, 

jalcutta—12. Assistant Registrar 

Phe 5th May, 1966. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/14/66 


It is notifled for general information that the following changes in Chapter 
CLVIII-B of the Regulations relating to the M.Sc. (Medical) Examination were adopted 
y the Academic Council on the 21st August, 1965 and accepted by the Senate on the 


6th April, 1966 : UN 
“The following words be added after the word ‘University’ in line 9 of Section, 


a) of the Chapter XLVIII-B of the Regulations : 
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"or passing the B.Sc. Examination of this University with Physiology as, ‘one 
of the subjects." u 
The above changes would take immediate effect. 


SENATE HOUSE, J. C. MUKHERJEE, ` 
The ith May, 1966. Assistant Regisirar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/19/66 


It is notified for general information that the Regulations and syllabus for the 
Condensed B.V.Sc. & A.H. Degree Course, as set out in the accompanying papers were 
adopted by the Academic Council on the 26th March, 1966 and accepted by the Senate 
on the l6th April, 1966. 

The above SEPRE and syllabus voula take effect from the session 1966- 67. 


SENATE HoUsE, J. C. MUKHERJ EE," 
Calcutta. ‘ Assistant Registrar à 
The Tth May, 1966. ! l 


CHAPTER XXXVI-CD 


Condensed Bachelor of Veterinary Science and Animal Husbandry 
Condensed B.V.Sc. & A.H. Degree 


'i 
l. The students who after passing the I.Se. Examination with Physies, Chemistry 
and Biology obtained the Diploma in Veterinary Science or passed the G.V.Sc. Examina- 
tion be allowed to join the B.V.Sc. & A.H. Course. Such students will be exenipted 
from appearing at the lst B.V.Sc. & A.H. Examination. They will be required to 
attend classes for six months in all subjects excepting Animal Husbandry prior to '&heir 
appearance at the 2nd B.V.Sc. & A.H. Examination and they will be exempted from 
appearing at the Part III A (Animal Husbandry portion) ofthe same examination. 
They will also be required to attend classes for one year, concurrently with their study 
for the 2nd B.V.Sc. & A.H. Examination, for appearing at the Final B.V.Se. & A.H. 
Examination. Such students will not be allowed to appear at the Final B.V.Se. &.A.H. 
Examination until they pass the 2nd B.V.Sc. & A.H. Examination: In casó of failure 
at the 2nd B.V.Sc. & A.H. Examination they wil get three more chances for 
appearing at the same. - - 
Second B.V Se. d A.H. Examination : 


2. Every candidate shall be examined in the following subjects : 
(?) Veterinary Pharmacology, Materia Medica and Phatmaoy— Ws tten, 
Oral and Practical. 
(ii) Veterinary Pathology and Bacteriology—-Written, Oral and Practical. 
(422) Mee y. Parasitology and Meat Inspeetion—Written, Oral : | and 
ractica 


3. The full marks for each subject and the number of papers in each subject 
shall be as follows : » 


Paper Written Oral Practical Total 


marks.. marks. marks. marks 

. (8) y eterinary Pharmacology i 100 50 100 250 
Materia Medica and š " 
| Pharmacy. | ; 

(ii) Veterinary Pathology and 1 100 50 100 250 
i Bacteriology. | 

(iii) Veterinary Parasitology 1 100 50 100 ‘300 
and Meat Inspection. 4-50 RM nx : 

3 300 200 300 800 


4. A candidate shall have to complete the course of study specially offered in 
course of six months and the course of study for the examination shall be as follows : : 
(4 Veterinary Pharmacology Materia Medica and Pharmacy. | 
(4) Veterinary Pathology and Bacteriology. 
(iii) Veterinary Parasitology (including Protozoology, Helminthology | and 
Entomology) and Meat Inspection. 
. "The above course of study will run concurrently with the final yer of the B 3. Se. 
& A.N.H. Course. » 
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Final B.V.Se. & A.H. Examination 


5. A candidate who has previously passed the 2nd B.V.Se. & A.H. Examina- 
tion and has completed the regular course of study offered during the final year of the 
B.V.Se. & A.H. Course in subjects for the final B.V.Se. & A. H. Examination as laid. 
down in these Regulations may be admiibted to this examination. A candidate may 
undertake this final year course of study concurrently with his study for the 2nd B.V.Sc. 
& A.H. Examination. 

No candidate shall be allowed more than four such chances. After this period 
a candidate wil be required to appear in all subjects of the Final B.V.Sc. Examina- 
tion, after prosecuting a fresh course of studies in all subjects for six months. 

6. Every candidate shali be examined in the following subjects : 

(4 Veterinary Medicine and Therapeutics—Written, Oral and Practical 
(including Clinical). 
(4) Preventive Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary State Medicine— 
Written, Oral and Practical. 
(iii) Veterinary Surgery—Written, Oral and Practical (including Clinical). 
(iv) Animal Husbandry, Part TIIB (Obstetrics and Gynaecology)— Written, 
Oral and Practical (including Clinical). 

7. The full marks for each subject and the number of papers in each subject 

shall be as follows : 











Written Oral Practical Total 
Paper Marks (including 
Clinical), 
1. Veterinary Medicine and 2 200 50 100 350 
Therapeutics. 
2. Preventive Vety. Medicine i 100 . 50 50 200 
and Vet. State Medicine. 
3. Veterinary Surgery H 100 50 100 250 
i. Animal Husbandry Part 1 100 50 50 200 
HIB {Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology). 
5 500 200 300 1,000 
8. The course of study for the examination shall be as follows : ` 
(i) Veterinary Medicine and Therapeutics } As offered in the 
(4) Preventive Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary State | final year of the 
Medicine. B.V.Sc. & AH. 
(éd) Veterinary Surgery | Clourse, 


(iv) | Animal Hasbendiy Part IIIB (Obs. and Gynaecology). J 
General 


9. In order to pass an examination a candidate must secure : 
(a) Not less than 40 per cent. of the full marks allotted to the Written and the 
Oral Examinations (taken together) in each subject. 

(6) Not less than 50 per cent. of the full marks allotted to the Practical Examina- 

tion or Practical and Clinical Examination in each subject; and 

(c) Not less than 50 per cent. of the full marks in the aggregate. 

10. In all other respects, and so far as there is no violation of the Special pro- 
visions made for the condensed B.V.So. & A.H. Degree Course, the Rules and Regula- 
tions of the B.V.Sc. & A.H. Degree Course of this University will be applicable. 

ll. The details syllabus of the subjects for the condensed 2nd B.V.Se. & A.H. 
and Final B.V.Sc. & A.H. Examinations will be the same as given for the relevant 
subjects in the B.V.Sc. & A.H. Course as per University Regulations. The number 
of hours of lecture and Practical to cover the course of these subjects will be as follows : : 

(a) Veterinary Pharmacology (Materia Medica and Pharmacy). 

Lectures 30 hours and Practical (including tutorial) 60 hours. 
(b) Veterinary Pathology and Bacteriology. 

Lectures 45 hours and Pr actical (including tutorial) 60 hours. 
(c) Veterinary Parasitology and Meat Inspection. 

Lectures 45 hours and Practical (including tutotial) 60 hours. 

(d) Veterinary Medicine and Therapeutics. 

Lectures 30 hours and Practical (including tutorial) 60 hours. 

(e) Preventive Veterinary Medicine and Veterinary State Medicine. 

Lectures 45 hours and Practical (including tutorial) 60 hours. 

(f) Veterinary Surgery. 

Lectures 60 hours and Practical (including tutorial) 120 hours. 

g) Animal Husbandry Part IIIB (Obstetrics and Gynaecology). 

Lectures 90 hours and Practical (including tutorials) 180 hours. 
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Notification No. CSR/13/60. 


It is notified for general information that the Regulations for the Certificate 
Course in Translation (Enghsh-Hindi), as set out in the accompanying papers, were 
adopted by the Academic Council on the 26th March, 1966 and accepted by the Senate 
on 16th April, 1966. 

The said Regulations would take effect from the session 1966-67. 


SENATE HOUSE, J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The Tth May, 1966. Assisiant Registrar. 


CHAPTER XL-J 
CERTIFICATE IB TRANSLATION (ENGLISE-HINDI) 


1. An examination for the Certificate in Translation (English-Hindi) shall be 
held annually in Calcutta and in such other places as shall from time to time be appointed 
by the Syndicate, the approximate date to be notified in the Calendar. 


2. Any Graduate of Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Engineering may be 
admitted to this examination provided that after graduation he has completed a regular 
course of study in the subjects for the examination for one academical year in the Uni- 
versity or in any Institution recognised by the University for the purpose. 


3. Every candidate sent up for the examination shall produce a certificate (a) 
of good conduct, (b) of diligent study, (c) of having satisfactorily passed the periodical 
examinations of the Institution and other tests, and (d) of probability passing the 
oxamination. Every candidate shall send in his application with a certificate in the 
prescribed form to the Controller at least six weeks before the date fixed for the com- 
mencement of the examination. 


4. A fee of Rs. 40 shall be forwarded by each candidate with his application. A 
candidate who fails to pass or to present himself for the examination shall not be entitled 
to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate who fails to pass or appear at the examination 
may be admitted to one or more subsequent examinations on payment of a like fee 
of Rs. 40 on each occasion. 

If a student, after completion of the regular course of study for the examination 
does not register himself as a candidate for or does not present himself at or fails to 
pass the examination immediately succeeding such completion he may appear at any 
of the two following examinations on payment of the prescribed fee only. No such 
candidate will be allowed to appear at any subsequent examination unless he prosecutes 
a fresh course of study as required under Section 2 above. 


5. The examination shall be Written and Oral. Candidates will be required 
to pass both in the Written and Oral Examinations. Every candidate shall be examined 
in the following papers: 


Paper I (Written)—Theories and principles of Translations (Background study) 
hours 100 marks 


Definition of Translation. 

Importance of Translation in the present context of rapid scientific and 
technical advancement. Its role as a powerful medium for diffusion of 
knowledge. ` 

Translation—Art or Science. 

Various Theories of Translation. 

General principles of translation and essentials of good translation. 

Translation of : 

(a) Literature of power (?)) Poetry 

(ii) Prose 

(b) Literature of knowledge. 

Technique of translation, basic approach. 

Literal vs. Free translation (merits and demerits). 

Translation in action in its different phases. 

Problems of Translation : 

(4) Quantitative appraisal. 
(4) Qualitative appraisal. 

11. Problems of style in translation. 

12.  Linguisties of translation. 

18. Translation in the West. 

14. Translation in Indian Languages. 
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Paper II (Written)—Problems of Technical Terminology in translation. 
hours 100 marks 
Part I 


Principles of the evolution of terminology and the different schools of Thought : 
The definition of Technical Terminology. 

The need and importance of technical terminology. 

The factors responsible for the growth of technical terminology in Hindi. 

The kinds of technical terms. 

The sources of technical terminology in Hindi—-especially Sanskrit. 

Critical study of the different schools of Thought in the field of technical 
terminology in Hindi. 

Critical study of the work done by the following in the field of the evolution 
of technical terminology in Hindi— 

(a) Nagari Pracharini Sabha. 

(6) Dr. Raghuvira. 

(c) Ministry of Education, Government of India. 

(d) All India Radio. 

8. Problems of a common terminology for modern Indian Languages. 


SM See eee E 


Part IT 


Critical study and evolution of the terminological work done in Modern Indian 
Languages—especially Hindi : 
(a) Vocabulary for creative literature. 
(6) Vocabulary for scientific, technological literatura. 
(c) Vocabulary for Legal literature. 
(d) Vocabulary for Administrative literature. 


Paper III (Written)—Practice of Translation. 
2 hours 100 marks 
1. Translation of Technical and Literary passages. 
2. Technique of Vetting and Editing: 
(a) Equipment of an Editor. 
(b) Practice of Editing. 
3. Official correspondence and Noting and Drafting in Hindi: 
(a) Kinds of Official Correspondences. 
(b) Definition of Drafting and essentials of a good draft. 
(c) General principles of drafting. 
(d) Definition of Noting and its importance, 
(e) General principles of Noting. 
4. Elements of proof reading and typography : 
(a) Equipment of a Proof reader. 
(b) Practice of Proof reading. 


Paper IV (Viva-voce) 100 marks 


Questions pertaining to Theories and Principles of Translation, problems of 
Terminology, Vetting and Editing, etc. in the light of the studies pursued and experience 
gained in connection with the other papers. 


Paper V 100 marks 


This will consist of actual translation of about 50 pages of running matter on 
some technical and/or literary subjects during the course of the session. 

The Board of Post-graduate Studies in Arts shall have power to add to or modify 
the Syllabus of the Course. 

6. In order to pass the examination a candidate must obtain, at least 45 per 
cent. of total marks in both Written and Oral Examination. Candidates obtaining 
60 per cent. of the total marks in the aggregate shall be placed in the Second Class and 
those obtaining 75 per cent. of the total marks in the aggregate shall be placed in the 
First Class and the rest will be placed in the Third Class. 


7. As soon as possible after the examination, the Council of the University 
College of Arts shall receive and consider the report of the results of the examination 
and the Controller of Examinations shall publish a list of the successful candidates 
arranged in three classes, each in order of merit. Each successful candidate shall be 
given a certificate in the form prescribed in Appendix ‘A’. 


8. If the Examination Board is of opinion that in the case of any candidate 
not covered by the preceding Regulations, consideration ought to be allowed by reason 
of his high proficiency in a particular paper or in the aggregate it shall forward the 
ease to the Council with a definite recommendation and the reason for such recom. 
mendation. The Syndicate may accept the recommendation or refer the matter back 
to the Board for reconsideration, 
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NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 


ORDER 


| AUG. 


H 


H 
i 
r 


Nagpur, the Ist February, 1966 i 


The undermentioned examinees, having beon found guilty of using unfair means ' 


at the March/April Examination of 1905, are excluded from this examination and are. 
further debarred from taking any University Examinations up to and including ths 
examinations mentioned against their respective names : 


Case Date of 
Event 


No. 


19 


107 


205 
229 
110 


95 


96 

97 

98 
99 
100 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 


55 


132 


$l 


101 


24.3.65 


0.4.65 


11.3.65 
27.9.65 
5.4.65 


3.4.65 . 


3.4.65 
9.4.65 
9.4.68 
3.4.65 
3.4.65 
3.4.65 
3.4.65 
3.4.65 
9.4.65 
3.4.05 


31.3.65 


8.4.65 


3.4.65 


3.4.65 


Subject Roll 
Paper No. 
History, 5057 

B.A. Pt. I. 
Book- 826 
Keeping & 
Account- 
tancy, 
Pre-Com. 
Geography, 2654 
Pre-Arts. 
Philosophy, 4644 
B.A. Pt. Í 
Book- 920 
Keeping & 
Account- 
ancy, Pre- 
Com. 
Business 6026 
Method, 
Pro-Com. 
Do. 4184 
Do. 6030 
Do. 4188 
Do. 4172 
Business’ 4182 
Method, 
Pre-Com 
Do. 4181 
Do. 4177 
Do. 4200 
Do. 4165 
Do. 4159 
English Ist 166 
Year B.A. 
Pol. Science 102 
2nd Year. 
B.A. 
Business 6080 
Method & 
Commercial 
Corres- 
pondenoe, 
Pre-Commeree. 
Do. 4163 


Name 


Sheshrao Chinduji 
Sabre. 


Asaram Motiram 
Ramteke. 


Madhukar Bhikaji 
Dhoke. 

Waman Sadashio 
Sonare. 

Manohar Kewaduji 
Yenprediwar. 


Irshad Ahmed 
Akhtar Ahmed. 


Narayan Uttamrao 
Kahale. 

Vinayak Tukaram 
Belgamwar. 

Prakash Kumar 

Ishwarmal Mehata. 

Kailash Rambilas 
Bajoria. 

Narayan Damodar 
Katkar. 


Nana Vithoba Patil 
Manchar Baliram 
Buttikar. 
Vijaykumar Manek- 
lal Bang. 
Durgaprasad Onkar- 
mal Nimodiya. 
Balaji Janardan 
Ambalkar. 


Narayan Januki 
Hirole. 

Smt. Shashikala , 
Ramchand 
Agashe. 


Madhukar Haribhau 


. Parate. 


Centre 


Arts and 
Commerce 
College, 
Daryapur. 
S. B. Mahila 
Maha- 
Nagpur. 


V.M.V., 
Amravati. 
M.F.M.V., 
Warud. 
D.V.S.P., 
Digras: 


V.M.V., 
Amravati. 


Convo- 
cation 

Hall, 
Nagpur. 
S.P. Arts 

& Commerce 
College, 
Pulgaon, 


Bhurodin Azizuddin D.V.S.P., -. 


Subhedar. 


Digras. 


Decision of the* 


Executive 
Council 


Oct.-Nov., 
1966 


Do. 


March-April, 
1967 

March-April, 
1966 

March-April, 
1066 


Do. 


" Do. 
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Case Date of Subject Roll Name | Centre Decision ofthe 
No. Event : No. Executive 
Council 
109 5.4.65 Book- 876 Gopichand Wasudeo D.V.S.P., Do. 
keeping & Chaudhari. Digras. 
Account- 
ancy, Pre- 
| Commerce, | l 
155 30.3.65 English, 1928 Yeshwant Narayan- J.M.V., Do. 
Pre-Com- rao Mette. Chanda. 
i merco. | ! 
159 30.3.65 Do. 5889 Moreshwar Marotrao Do. Do. 
| Pawade. 
164 6.4.60 English, 9548 Waman Rushi Do. . Da. 
Pre-Arts Ramteke. . l 
183 12.4.65) Civics, 8059 Jaywant Manikrao Janata Kala March-April 
| Pre-Arts Korde. Vanijya M. 1967 
185 15.4.65 J | p V. Malkapur 
193 6.4.65 English, 7696 Shrikrishna Narayan Shri Shivaji March-April, 
. Pre-Arts rao G&wande. College, 1966 
Akot. 
18 24.3.60 History, 4238 Satnamsingh N.M.D., Oct.-Nov., 
B.A., Pt. I Hansrajkumar. Gondia. 1966 
161 2.4.65 Physics, 1487 Dattatraya Adkuji J.M.V., March-April, 
Pre-Science l Vaidya. ^A Chanda. 1966 
242 26.3.65  Physics-IT 592 Laxman Shivaji College of Do. 
B.Sc. Pt. I Parmar. Science, 
Nagpur. 
243 9.4.65 Account- 2963 Gowardhandas Sitabai Do. 
ancy, B.Com. Narayandas Arts College, 
Pt. I. Malviya. College, 
| Akola. 
191 6.4.60 English, 7729 Shrikrishna Pandu- Shri Shivaji March-April, 
, Pre-Arts rang Mendhe. College, 1968 
l Akot. 
198 17.4.65 Marathi, 585 Abhiram Sukhlal Hislop March-April, 
Pre-Arts Phopre. College, 1966 
| Nagpur. 
5 22.3.65 Diploma in 24 Wasudeo Jairam University Do. 
Co-opera- Ambulkar. Library, 
tion. | | Nagpur. 
112 6.4.00 Zoology-II 713 Ramesh M. Patel College of Do. 
B.Sc. Pt. II Science, 
| Nagpur. 
33 30.3.65 Economics, 84 Prakash Vithalrao Law March-April, 
B.Sc. (Agri.) Kondawar. College, 1968 
Pt. IIT. l Nagpur. 
213 15.4.65 Maths, II, 152 Ku. Vijaya Dane University March-April, 
Ind B.E. Library, 1966 
Nagpur. 


By Order of the Executive Council. 
S. V. BHAGAT, 


Registrar, 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY, 


UNIVERSITY OF GORAKHPUR, 


GORAKHPUR 


No. 52/PA/R(Cir.)/66. Gorakhpur, March 29, 1966. 


Notification 


Tt is hereby notified for the information of all concerned that the Vice-Chancellor 
has been pleased to pass the following orders : 

“After a careful consideration. of the report of the Committee appointed on the 
20th December, 1965 to enquire into the various incidents of indiseipline in the Uni- 
versity Buildings on 7-12-1965 and at the Vice-Chancellor’s Residence on 8th December, 
1965, I order as follows : 


1. Sri Nirmal Kumar Upadhyaya, student of B.Ed, class is rusticated from the 
1—2112P—V1II 


' 
i 
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ii 


University up to the end of the session 1966-67. The period of his rustication, will 
begin immediately after his B.Ed. Examination for 1966 is over. 

‘9, Sri Dina Nath Pande, student of LL.B. Previous class and Sri Shankar’, Pa. 
Agarwal, student of M.A. (Final) Economics class, are debarred from admission to 
the University during the session 1966. 67." 


S. M. KAR, ' 
Registrar. 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA  .^ 


No. eae) 66-II-49. 
Notification 

It is hereby notified that the result of Shri Ranjeet Harshadrai Nanavati, candi- 
date No. 150, at the B.Com. Examination of October-November, 1965, who has been 
found guilty of having practised unfair means at the said examination is hereby, can- 
celled and he is excluded from appearing at any University, Faculty or College Examina- 
tion or from pursuing any University courso in à Faculty or College in the saab 
till the 3lst December, 1966. 

All concerned are, therefore, requested to note the above and tako further neces- 
sary action in the matter. ; 


Sd/Illegible, - 
Baroda, Registrar. 
8th March, 1966. | (Examinations). 


BHAGALPUR UNIVERSITY | 
| The 2nd March, 1966 
Circular No. EX-A/2 ' 


The following candidates have been debarred from appearing at any UUivusiy 
Examination prior the next qualifying examination, 1966: 


Sl. Name of colleges and Roll No. Name and address of the candidates. 
No. centre. and Regis- | 
tration No. 


i Bihar Agri. College, Sabour—1 Abdul Robin Khan, C/o. Awahed Khan, 
Sabour. At & P.O. Piroo, Dist. Gaya. 


The following candidates have been debarred from appearing at any Tironi 
Examination prior to the January of 1966 for using unfair means at the Law Part I 
and II Examinations held in September, 1965. 


LAW PART I 


2 T. N. B. Law College, Bhag. 328 XKritya Nand Thakur, C/o. Sri Gore Lal 
Bhagalpur. . 16344-60 Thakur, Vill. & P.O. Mogalia-Purudaha, 
Dist. Purnea. 


LAW PART II 
3 T. N. B. Law College, Bhag. 1 Anupkumar Sengupta, C/o. Sri A. Sengupta, 
Bhagalpur. 10578-60 Manik Sarkar Road, Bhagalpur. 'u 
4 Do. Bhag. 136 Parma Nand Singh, C/o. Sri Kuldip Narayan 
10556-60 Singh, Vill. Mohaddin Nagar, P.O. Mirjan- 
har, Dist. Bhagalpur. 
The following candidates have been debarred from appearing at any University 
Examination prior to the Annual Examination of 1966 for using unfair maens at the 
Supplementary Examination of 1965. 


B.A. FINAL PASS 


5 D. 8. College, Katihar Kat. 17 Mukti Prasad Yadav, C/o. Sri Mit Lal 

l 2255-60 Yadav, Vill. & P.O. Dhuria, Dist. Saharsa. 

6 Do. . Kat. 25 Abhay Kumar Singh, C/o. Prof, Maheshwar 

3426-61 Pd. Singh, D. S. College, Katihar, Purnea. 

7 R.S. College, Tarapur Sult. 25 Daya Nand Singh, Vill. Randhia, P.O. 
3646 Tarapur, Dist. phageipar, 


1966] 


Sl. 


No. 


8 T. N. B. College, 
Bhagalpur. 


10 


11 


12 


13 
14 
15 


16. 


17 


18 
19 
20 
21 


22 


23 


24. 


Name of college and 
centre, 


Marwari College, 


Bhagalpur. 


T. N. B. College, 
Bhagalpur. 


Marwari College, 
Bhagalpur. 


Do. 


G. B. College, Nau- 
gachhia, Bhagalpur. 
B. N. M. College, 


Darahiya. 


Murarka College, 


Sultanganj. 


S. K. R. College, 


Barbigha. 
Do. 


Purnea College, Purnea 


Do. 
Do. 


D. S. College, Katihar 


Murarka College, 


Sultanganj. 


Murarka College, 
Sultanganj. 


Murarka College, 
Sultanganj. 
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Roll No. Name and address of candidates. 
and Regis- 
tration No. 
Bhag. 219 Bachchan Prasad Kumar, C/o. Sri Shiva 
6383-61 Nandan Pd. Kumar, Jairampur-Dharam- 
pur, Ratti, Dist. Bhagalpur. 
Bhag. 133 Siya Ram Sing gh, C/o. Sri Sardari Pd. Singh, 
1909-61 Vill. Darpa, “P.O. Rupsa, Dist. Bhagalpur, 


B.Sc. FINAL PASS 


Bhag. 8 
7786-62 


Purshottam Das, C/o. Sri Mahabir Prasad, 
Laheri Tola, Dist. Bhagalpur. 


B.A. PREVIOUS 


Bhag. 108 Anil Prasad Ram, C/o. Sri Bangali Ram, 
7333-64 Vil. Daulatpur, P.O.  Barrain, wa. 
. A Colganj, Dist. Bhagalpur. 
Bhag. 114 Devendra Singh, C/o. Sri Chandra Sekhar 
7559-64 Singh, Vill. Trimuhan, P.O.. Eckchari, 
vig. Colganj, Dist. Bhagalpur. 
Kat. 48 Jagdish Pd. Chriania, C/o. Sri Ramotar Pd. 
5044-64. Chrianta, ? Naugachhia (Bhagalpur). 
Mong. 85 Gouri Shankar Pd. Singh, Vill & P.O. 
7240-64 Sayaj Bigaha, Dist. Monghyr. 
Sult. 32, Satya Deo Sharma, C/o. Sri Narayan 
5861-64 Sharma, Vil. Masdi, P.O. Sultanganj, 
Dist. Bhagalpur. 
Barb. 55 Ram Balak Sharma, C/o. Sri Ram Raehhs . 
6818-64 Singh, Vill. Sayar Bigha, P.O. Sadai 
Bigha, Dist. Monghyr. 
Barb. 58 Loshwari Paswan, C/o. Sri Lakshan Paswan, 
6728-64 Vill. Diyaw, P.O. Nauwa, Dist. Patna. 
PRE-ARTS 
Purn. 4, Abdul Wahab, C/o. Sri Abdul Jabbar, 
3929-64 Madhubani Molbitola, Purnea. 
Purn. 5 Abdul Hakien, Vill. & P.O. Sadhwail, Purnes 
3854-64 
Purn. 19 Dinesh Pd. Singh, C/o. Sri Ramdhari Singh, 
3972-64 Vill. Chandwa, P.O. Rupaspur, Purnea. 
Kat. 27 Devendra Jha, C/o. Sri Uma Nath dha, 
2395-64 At & P.O. Wazitpur, Bhangwatpur, 


Dist. Dharbhanga: 


PRE- SCIENCE 


- Sult. 13 


6795-64 


Sult. 28 
4411-62 


Nawa Kishor Sharma, C/o. Sri Kamleshwari 
Pd. Sharma, Vill Khardwari, P.O. 
Amarpur, Dist. Bhagalpur. 

Shasi Kant Prasad, C/o. Late Sri Uday 
Narayan (Advocate) P.O. Mirjanhar, 
Dist. Bhagalpur. 


B.Sc. FINAL PASS 


Sult. 5 
1226-61 


Shyam Sunder ‘Tiwari, C/o. Sri Bodh 
Narayan Tiwari, Vill. Katipara, P.O. 
Barahat, Dist. Bhagalpur. 


‘The following candidates have been debarred from appearing at any University 


"Examination prior to the Supplementary Examination of 1966, for using unfair means 
at the Supplementary Examination of 1965. 


B.SC. (ENGINEERING) 


25 Bhagalpur College of Bhag. 73 


` Engineering. 


17461-60 


Ram Singar Choudhary, C/o. Sri Ram 
Sanchi Choudary, Vil. Thekahi Bali. 
Rampur, P.O. Tararh, Dist. Shahabad 
(Arrah). 


140 


27 


28 


33 


34 
85 


36 


87 


38 


43 


44 


Sainibganj College, 
Sahibganj. 

Marwari College, | 
Bhagalpur. 


Saharsa College, 
Saharsa. 


4 


B. S. S. College, Supaul 


H. S. College, 
Havelikharagpur. 


R. S. College, Tarapur 


S. K. R. College, 
Barbigha. 


S. P. College, Dumka 


T. P. College, 
Madhipura. 


Do. 


D. S. College, Katihar 


D. 8. College, Katihar. 


G. B. College, 
Naugachhia. 


Forbesganj College, 
Forbesganj. 


J. P. College, 
Narayanpur. 


Murarka College, 
Sultanganj. 
Do. 


Deoghar College, 
Deoghar. 


T. P. College, 
Madhipura. 
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B.A. FINAL (PASS) 


Sahib. 2, Kamala Pd. Sodani, C/o. Sri Prahlad Rai 


8661-62 Sodani, Sahibganj (S.P.). 
Bhag. 174, Kailash Chandra Khanduri, C/o. Pandit 
5688-62 Bholla Datta,  Khanduri-Bijoy Kutir, 
i Khankra (Shree Nagar), Dist. Pauri 


Garwar (U.P.). 
Sah. 7 Md. Sohail Raza, C/o. Sri Kakien Ahmad 
5496-60 ‘Raza, Unani Aushdhalya Marar, Vill. 


& P.O. Marar, via. Mansi, Dist. Monghyr. 
B.A. PREVIOUS 


Sah. 87 Md. Yuns, C/o. Sri Modan Ali, Vill. Sihey, 
6019-64 P.O. Sukhpur, Dist. Saharsa. 
Mong. 98, | Bishndeo Pd. Singh, C/o. Sri Gurucharan 
7157-64 Das, Vil. & P.O. Havelikharagpur a 
Dist. Monghyr. 
Sult. 54, Moti Lal Singh, Vill. Durgapur, P.O. Kamar- 
8988-64 gama, Dist. Monghyr. 


Barb. 64  Swaraji Pd. Singh, C/o. Sri Deoki Nandan 
9784-64 Pd. Singh, Vil. & P.O. Jathixama, 
, Dist. Monghyr. 


B.SC. PREVIOUS 
Dum. 5, . Nand Lal Baidya, C/o. Sri Rameshwar Pd. 


9581-64 Baidya, Rem Chandrapur, Itehari, Dist. 
Prhegepus, ; 


PRE-ARTS 


Sah. 88,  ' Upendra Narayan Hazara, C/o. Sri Jai 
5013-63 Krishna Hazara, Vill. Khar, P.O. 
Bhawanipur, via. Madhipura, Tu 
Saharsa. 
Sah. 144, Kamal Kishore Sah, C/o. Sri Firangi Sah, 
5022-63 Vil & P.O. M adholi Bazar, via. Sin- 
gheshwar, Dist. Saharsa. 
Kat. 25, Dinesh Chàndra Pandey, C/o. Sri Shyam 
2475-64 Bihari Pandey, Larkamia Tola, P.O. 
Katihar, Dist. Purnea. 


PRE-ARTS 


Kat. 65, Biswanath Rajak, Sahebpura, Co. No. 32 
6082-61 Katihar, Purnea. 


Kat. 94, Balmukund Jaiswal, C/o. Sri Ram Krishna 

7533-64 Jaiswal, Vill Dumri, P.O, Nandgolo, 
Dist. Purnea. 

Purn. 138, Nakuldeo Jha, C/o. Sri Samla Nand Jha, 

3445-64 Vill. Rami, P.O. Khabaspur, Dist. Pumea. 


PRE-SCIENCE - 


Khag. 50, Bhaskar Jha, C/o. Sri Dinanath Jha, Vill. & 
7238-04. P.O. Sonbarsa Digram, via. Narayanpur, 
Dist. Bhagalpur. 


Suit. 4, Umesh Sharma, C/o. Sri Gulah Chordra, 
6709-64 Chiraiyabad, Ratanpur, Dist. Monghyr. 


Sult. 56, Nagendra Kumar, C/o. Sri Mishri Prasad, 
6924-64 Rajadih Gaurabdih, Dist. Monghyr. 


Deo. 18, Naresh Pd. Singh, C/o. Sri Butan Pd. Singh 
3157-63 Vill. Oghadih, P.O. Bamangama (S. P), 


Sah. 69, Rajendra Pd. Yadav., C/o. Sri Mahabir Pd. 
8389-63 Yadav, Vill. Bamangama (Mahesh), P. O. 


Sukhasan, Dist. Saharsa. / 
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The following candidates have been debarred from appearing at any University 
Examination prior to the next qualifying test examination of 1967 for using unfair 
means at the Supplementary Examination of 1965: ' 

45 Bihar Agri. College, Sábour 44, Yugal Kishore Lal, C/o. Sri Krishna Ballav- 
Sabour. lal Das, Sub-Registery Office, Saharsa 
P.O. Supaul, Dist. Saharsa. 


The following candidates have been debarred from appearing at any University 
Examinations prior to the Annual Examinations of 1967 for using unfair means at 
the Supplementary Examination of 1965: 


B.Se. FINAL PASS 
46 Murarka College, Sult. 10, Chandra Kant Prasad, C/o. Sri Jagdish 


Sultanganj. 8141-60 Prasad, Sadipur-Bari, Durgasthan, 
Monghyr. 
47 G. D. College, Begu. 17, Burti Ranjan Das, C/o. Sri Priya Nath Das 
Begusarai. 3176-60 Puriye Kunj, Begusarai, Monghyr. 


B.A. PREVIOUS 


48 Deoghar College, Deo. 15, Tulsidhar Mishra, C/o. Sri Krishnadhar 
Deoghar. 8404-64 Mishra, Ashutosh Bhagat Lane, B. Deo- 

à ghar (S.P.). 
49 S. K. R. College, Barb. 57, | Ram Shankar Pd. Singh, C/o. Sri Hiya Lal 
i Barbigha. |. 9TTT.04 Pd. Singh, Vill. Top Garh, P.O. Barbigha, 


Dist. Monghyr. 
B.Sc. PREVIOUS 


50 Murarka College, Sult. 52, Ramdhari Pandit, C/o. Sri Jago Pandit, 
Sultanganj. - 6594-00 Vill. & P.O. Naya-Gawn, Dist. Monghyr. 
.PRE-ARTS 
51 "TT. P. College, - Sah. 91, Deo Narayan Gupta, C/o. Sri Ram Charitra 
Madhipura. 5924-62 Ram, Vill. Bhirkhi, P.O.  Madhipura 
Dist. Saharsa. 
52 T. P. College, Sah. 97, Surendra Pd. Yadav, C/o. Sri Gopi Lal 
Madhipura. 6054-64 Yadav, Vill. Mohanpur, P.O. Bihariganj 
(Chammukh), Dist. Saharsa. 
53 Murarka College, Sult. 1, _ Ashok Kumar Singh, C/o. Sri Sharda Pd, 
Sultanganj. 6616-64 Mandal, Purani Durgasthan, Sultanganj 
Dist. Bhagalpur. 
54 Marwari College, Bhag. 139, Sachchida Nand Paswan, C/o. Sri Bipat 
Bhagalpur. 5499-64 Lal Paswan, Eshak Chak, Bhagalpur. 
55 S. K. R. College, Barb. 2, Abdheshwar Pd. Sharma, S/o. Sri Pur- 


Barbigha. 4595-64 meshwar Singh, Vill. Gowachak, P.O. 
Sarmera, Dist. Patna. 


PRE-SCIENCE 


56 Murarka College, Sult. 9, ^ Jagdeo Mandal, C/o. Sri Bhoga Mondal 
Sultanganj. 6804.64 Naya Gawn Jamalpur, Dist. Monghyr. 
57 Do. Sult. 37, Arbind Kumar Singh, C/o. Sri Hargobind 
6844-64 Pd. Singh, Razatar Bhalma, Dist. Bhagal- 
pur. 


The following candidates have been debarred from appearing at any University 
Examination prior to the Supplementary Examination of 1967 for using unfair means 
at the Supplementary Examination of 1965: 


PRE-SCIENCE 
58 Koshi College, Khag. 11, Arjun Kumar Singh, C/o. Sri Tarni Pd. 
Khagaria. 4443-64. Singh, Vill & P.O. Rampur Saroja, 


Dist. Monghyr. 


The following candidates have been debarred from appearing at any University 
Examination prior to the Annual Examination of 1968 for using unfair means at the 
Supplementary Examination of 1965 : 
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PRE-ARTS 
59 J. P. College, Khag. 11 Sri Wakil Kumar, C/o. Sri Kusheshwar 
Narayanpur. Kumar, Vill. & P.O. Sonbarsa Diyara, 


Dist. Bhagalpur. 
PRE-SCIENCE 


60 T. N. B. College, Bhag. 341, Jai Prakash Kumar, C/o. Sri Jamuna Kumar 
Bhagalpur. 1509 Vill. & P.O. Sonbarsa Diyara, 
Bhagalpur. 
H. N. RAI, 


Deputy Registrar (Haminaation) > 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


List of candidates who were caught using unfair means at ths various University 
Examinations of 1966 and have been awarded punishment accordingly, : 


Sl. Roll No. & Class Name of the candidate and address Punishment awarded 
No. . i : 


1 B.A. Part II Shri Rajendra Prasad, S/o. Shri Shiv Rusticated for two years; 
(991). Shankar Singh, Vill. Hatta, P.O. 1966 examination be 
Chenari, Dist. Arrah (Bihar). cancelled ; not permit- 
ted to appear at any of 
the University Exami- 

nation before 1968. 


2 LL.B. (Final), Sri Ram Kishor Pandey, S/o. Sri Do. 
Old Course Ram Pal Pandey, Vill. Sarhapur, 
(42). P.O. Dewarh, Dist. Sultanpur. = 

3 B.Se. Part I Sri Satya Narayan Pandey, S/o. Dr. . Do. 
(206). Ganga Nath Pandey, ©27/40, 
| Jagatganj, Varanasi. 

4 B.Sc. Part I Sri Arun Kumar Seth, C/o. Sri J. N. Do. 
(66). Seth, L.L.C. Agent, CK. 7/122, 

Siddheswari Mahal, Varanasi. 

5 B.A. Part IIT Sri Mohd. Aslam Ansari, S/o. Sri Do. 

(596). Abdul Alim, Forest Range Office, 


Manikpur, Dist. Banda; or 
C/o. Sri Mohd. Islam, House No. 
B 16/127, Moh. Malti-Bagh, 
Madanpura, Varanasi. 


6 B.A. Part IIL Sri Surendra Pd. Pandey, S/o. Sri Do. 
(479). Ram Singhasan Pandey, Vil. & 
P.O. Manoharpur, Dist. Shahabad 
(Arrah). 
7 IE Year Int. Sri Ramesh Chandra Srivastava, C/o. Do. 
Tech. (27 Sri Raj Narain Lal, P.O. New 
Min.). Bazar, Bhadohi, Dist. Varanasi. 
8 BSc. Part I Sri Anujan Parmeswaran, C/o. Sri P. Do. 
(70). O. Parmeswaran, Nanbudaripad, 


Managing Director, Line Equip- 
ment Private Ltd., Shoranur—2, 


Kerala. 
9 P.U.C. (So) Sri Shiva Deo Narain Lal, C/o. Sri Do. 
(59). Hridaya Narain Lal, D. 45/11, 


Ramapura, Nai Basti, Varanasi. 


10 B.Com. Part III Sri Lajja Shanker Pandey, S/o. Sri Do. 
(36). Sahadeo Pandey, Vill. Shri Kanth. 
pur, P.O. Rajwadi, Dist. Varanasi. 
11 II Year Inter. Sri Sameshwar Nath Tripathi, C/o. Do. 
Tech. (6) Sri Harihar Tripathi, Vill. Bar- 
(Mim.). mania, P.O. Bara Chakia, Dist. 
Champaran (Bihar). ; 
12 Shastracharya, Sri Sharad Chandra Dwivedi; C/o. Do. 
Part I (9). Pt. Krishnadeo Dwivedi, Vill. & 


P.O. Pipoura, Dist. Varanasi. 
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13 B.Com. Pt. TIT 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Sl. 


No. 


l 


(44). 


B.A. Part IT 
(680). 


B.A. Part II 
(968). 


B.Se. Part I 
(242). 


B.A. Part II 
(1135). 


LL.B. (Final), 


Old (32). 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Sri Pannalal Srivastava, S/o. Sri 
Panch Deo Lal Srivastava, Vill. & 
P.O. Lakshman Chhapra, Dist. 
. Ballia; or 
C/o. Sri Singhasan Lal Srivastava, 
Head Light Fitter, N.E. Railway 
Locoshed, Varanasi. 

Sri Prem Shankar Dwivedi, S/o. 
Sri Ram Singar Dubey, Vill. 
Bhishampur, P.O. Sikandarpur, 
Dist. Varanasi. 

Sri N. M. Dharmraj Jain Shetty, 
S/o. Sri M. P. Devapal Shetty, 
Betkeri St., P.O. Moodbidri, 
Karkal Taluk, Mysore State 
(S. K. Distt.); or 
C/o. Principal Sri Kailash Chandra 


Shastri, Syadwad Jain Maha- 
vidyalaya, Bhadaini Ghat, 
Varanasi. 


Sri Omkar Nath Gautam, S/o. Sri 
Lal Bahadur Singh, D. 55/1874, 
Aurangabad, Varanasi. 

Sri Bhallar Yadava, S/o. Late Ram 
Harakha Yadava, Vill. Isapur, 
P.O. Palthi, Dist. Azamgarh, U.P., 
C/o. Sri Banshu Ram Yadava. 

Sri Mahendra Singh Ajmani, S/o. 
Sri Sardar Kahar Singh, Chowk, 
Ramnagar, Varanasi. 
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Do. 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


List of candidates who were caught using unfair means at the various University 
Examinations of 1966 and have been awarded punishment accordingly. 


Roll No. & Class 


Admission (89), 


History, 
Paper IT. 


Admission (315) 


Civics, 
Paper IT 
P.U.C. (Sc) 
(118), 
Chemistry, 
Paper IT. 


P.U.C. (Se) 
(183), 
Chemistry, 
Paper I. 


P.D.C. (So.) 
(224), 
Chemistry, 
Paper I. 

P.U.C. (Sc.) 
(270), 
Marathi. 


B.Com. Part IT 


(12), 


Compulsory’ 


English, 
Paper II, 


Name of the candidate and address 


Km. Gayatri Devi . Agarwal, C/o. 
Sri Amar Nath Agarwal, Book- 
seller, CK 34/60, Sarswati Phatak, 
Varanasi. 


‘Km. Sushnia Kumari Srivastava, 


Cfo. B. Vishwanath Prasad, 
Advocate, Qila Bazar, Rai Bareli. 

Sri Bipin Kumar Chandra, C/o. 
Sri Satish Chandra Srivastava, 
D 60/41, Chhoti Gaibi, Kamachha, 
Varanasi. 

Sri Lok Nath Singh Yadav, 
C/o. Sri Swarath Yadava, Vill. 
Ukiram, P.O. Baharaibad, 
Ghazipur. 

Sri Rams Kant Singh, S/o. Sri 


Duryodhan Singh, Vill. Tirar 
Haiderpur, P.O. Malap, Dist. 
Balia. | 


Sri Shakal Narain Pandey, C/o. 
Sri Shukhnendan Pandey, Vill. 
Bechewara, P.O. Kathiraon, 
Varanasi. 


Sri Ram Vilas Tiwari, S/o. Sri Jagan- 
nath Tiwari, Vill. Malikpura, 
P.O. Majhua, Dist. Ballia. 


Punishment warded 


Rusticated for two years 
and 1966 examination 
be cancelled; not per- 
mitted to appear at 
any of the University 
Examination before 
1968. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
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S B.Com. Part IE Sri Gopinath Singh, S/o. Sri Baij Rusticated for one year >- 


(50), Nath Singh, Vill. Kunka, P.O. and 1966 examination 
Commerce, Kolana, Dist. Mirzapur. be cancelled; not per- 
Paper I. | | mitted to appear at 
9 B.A. Part IL Sri Keshav Prasad Singh, S/o. Sri any of the University 
(913), Raj Mangal Singh, Vill. Bakharia, Examinations before 
Compulsory P.O. Lohta, Dist. Varanasi. 1967. 
English 
Paper II. 
10 B.A. Part If ‘Sri Sechuram, S/o. Sri Krishna Ram, Do. 
(1043), Ghasiyari Tola, B/28/17, Durga- 
Compulsory kund, Lanka, Varanasi. 
English 
Paper Il. 
ll B.Sc. Part II Mm. Manjul Sharma, C/o. Sri P. O. Do. 
(397), Sharma, A.D.M.(J), Gorakhpur. 
Chemistry, 
Paper V. 
Do. 


UNIVERSITY OF JABALPUR 
ORDER 
No. Ex/55 Jabalpur, the 16th April, 1966. 


Tt is notified for general information that the following student who is a failure 
of the First B.A. (T.D.O.) Examination, 1964 of the Jabalpur University and had first 
secured admission to the Second Year B.A. (T.D.O.) class in the N.R.S. Arts College, 
Jabalpur during 1964-65 on production of a bogus marks list of having passed the 
Tntermediate Arts Examination, 1964 from the Board of Secondary Education, Madhya 
Pradesh, Bhopal and thereafter joined the D. N. Jain Mahavidyalaya, Jabalpur on the 
basis of a college leaving certificate obtained from the N.R.S. Arts College; Jabalpur, 
during the 1964-65, is debarred from joining any course or taking any examination 
of the University for a period of three years t.e., not before the year 1969. 


Vijay Kumar Dubey (Enrolment No. H/1557 and G/2973), 
S/o. Shri Onkar Prasad Dubey, 

House No. 616, Behind Kotwali, Dispensary, 

Jabalpur. 


By order of the Vice-Chancellor, 
S. C. SETH, 
Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY OF JABALPUR, JABALPURe 
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MAHAYANA BUDDHISM - 


Ds. ÅNUKUL HANDRA BANERJEE, M.A., LL.B., PH.D. 


Professor and Head of the Department of Pali, 
Calcutta University 








Just about a century after the Mahaparinirvana of Gautama 
Buddha dissension arose among the monks about the actual words 
of the Master and their interpretations. This led to the origin of 
as many as eighteen sects or more within a few hundred years of 
the demise of the Great Teacher. The first dissension was created 
by the monks of Vaisali. The Cullavagga and the Ceylonese 
chronicles tell us that the second council was held at Vaisali just. 
hundred . years after the Mahaparinirvina of Buddha to discuss the 
violation of the ten Vinaya rules (dasavatthuni)' indulged in by the 
Vajjian monks. This council decided in favour of orthodox monks 
and the Vajjian monks were expelled from the Sarngha. They did 
not, however, remain idle in the meantime.. "They oonvened 
another council in which ten thousand monks participated. It wasa 
great congregation of monks (Mahasarhgiti), whence the designation 


1. They are as follews :— 
(i) Siühgilonakappa se 
(ij Dvaütgulakappa Nd 
(iii) Gümantarakappa Lor 


carrying salt ina born. ` 

taking meals after midday- 

going to a neighbouring village and 
taking meals for the second tite there. 
observance of the uposatha ceremony in 


(iv) AvBsakappa — 
different places in the same boundary. 


(v) Anumatikappn — performing an action and obtaining 
- permission afterwards. 

(vj) Acihnakapps — precedence as authority, 

(vii) Amathitakappa — taking buttermilk. 

(viii) Jalogip&tum — drinking of fermented liquor. 

(ix) Adasakanisidana = using borderless rugs. 


(x) Jütarüparajata accepting gold and silver. 
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Mahasangikas, as distinguished from the orthodox monks, the 
Theravadins (Sthaviravadins). It was a division between the 
conservative and the liberal, the hierarchic and the democratic’. 
All those who took part in the council unanimously agreed to-abide 
by the decision of the council. They thought thatthe decision taken 
was in accordance with the principles of the Dharma and Vinaya as 
laid down by the Buddha. 1t is known as the second Buddhist 


council and is of outstanding importance in the history of Buddhism . : 


as it ‘marked the evolution of new schools of thought’. Thus 
occurred the first schism in the Sarhgha and the consequence had 
been the division of the original Buddism into two schools—the 
Theravada (Sthaviravida) and the Mahàsanghika. This schism was 
followed by a series of schisms, and in course of time several sub- 
sects branched off from these two schools. - 


In the history of the secession of schools, the Mahasanghika 
was the earliest seceder and paved the way for the advent of 
Mahayanism later on. It was subsequently split up into six sub- 
sects, while the Theravada into twelve. Because of so many sects, 
the Sarhgha became gradually weak and lost its vigour. These 
sects, therefore, could not maintain their individual existence for 
long. All of them excepting ^the  Vaibhàsika, Sautrantika, 
Madhyamika and Yog&cára disappeared shortly after their appearance. 
In the Buddhist traditions, the Vaibhàsikas were so called on account 
of their dependence on vibhásà (commantary), the Sautrantika for 
recognising the sütras (original texts), the Madhyamikas for laying 
emphasis on madhyamapratipad (the middle course) and the Yogacara’ 
on the practice of yoga (meditation) for the attainment of the highest 
truth (bodhi). Ths Yogācāra is. also known as the Vijiánavada on 
account of its holding Vijfiànamàtra (real consciousness) as the 


ultimate reality. We hear only of these four schools for a consider- . 


able period of time, having a large number of adherents to their 
credit. But in course of time they also coalesced into two EL 
and Mahayana. 


Buddhism, that is current to day, has two main branches, 
viz., Hinayana and Mahayana. The former is prevalent in Ceylon, 
Burma, Thailand (Siam), Cambodia and Laos, while the latter in 
China, Tibet and Japan. Hinayàna is designated asthe Southern 
and Mahayana as the Northern Budhism by the Western scholars. 
But this is untenable from the point of view of the geographical 
expansion. The appellation Hinayana has been given to the 
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. Theravada by the Mahàyànists. . The Theravàdins never call them- 
selves Hinayanists. According to Asanga’s Sutralatkara there are 
five characteristic features for which Hinayàns should be regarded as 
inferior to Mahayana. They are : aspiration, i.e. aspiration for 
instruction, instruction, exertion, 7 e. exertion for instruction basis, 
i.e, merits edrned in previous lives, and time, i.e. time required to 
reach the goal in life. Elsewhere it also mentions seven striking 
points to prove that Mahayana is for superior to Hinayana. 


As already observed, the. Mahasanghikas were divided into six 
sub-sects and paved the way for the growth of Mahàyanism. They 
were, therefore, the forerunners of Mabày&na. Among the important. 
sub-sects into which the Mahadsanghikas were divided, the 
Bahuérutiyas, the Caitakas and the like also contributed most to the 
Mahayana doctrine. Their philosophical views also bear close 
resemblance to those of the Mahayana. Like the Mahày&nists, the 
Mahasanghikas long for Buddhahood and also believe that Buddhas 
are supramundane (lokuttara) and are connected with the worldly 
life externally. They also believe in the ten stages (dasabhümi) of the 
spiritual progress of a Bodhisattva for the attainment of the highest 
truth in life. | 


The ideal of Mahayana is Buddhàhood, while that of Hinayána 
is Arhatship. The Hinayanists are always eager to have their own 
nirvana first. They do not think of others. The Mahaydnists, on 
the other hand, do not care for their own nirvana. They strive 
hard for the emancipation of all beings. Their main object is to 
make beings attain nirvana in life. 


Another ideal of Mahayana is the attainment of Bodhisattva- 
hood. According to it, every body can attain Buddhahood, provided he 
becomes a Bodhisattva first. A Bodhisattva isa being who is on the 
way to Buddhahood (highest enlightenment) but he has not obtained 
it. He is thus a being who has taken a vow that he will become a 
Buddha for the salvation of the world, while an Arhat in Hinay&àna 
has. no higher aim than his own salvation. A Bodhisattva further 
desires to stay in this world till the existence of the sky and the earth 
in other to remove the miseries of the worldly beings. He also 
desires that he should undergo all the miseries of the world and the 
beings of this world should enjoy happiness due to his meritorious 


1. Agayasyopadesasya prayogasya virodhatah 
upastambhasya kalasya yat hinarh hinameva tat, 
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deeds done as a Bodhisattva. A Bodhisattva is further enjoined to 
attain perfection in the ten paramitis to become a Buddha. Though 
in the Mahayana, as in the Hinayana, there are ten paramitas 
enumerated, yet more frequently, there are only six, viz., dana 


falms-giving), sila (morality), ksanti (forebearance), virya (energy), 


dhyana (meditation), and-prajfià (wisdom). As soon as a Bodhisattva 
attains perfection in these páramitás, his mind rises higher and higher 
in the path of spiritual progress. In Mahayana there are ten stages 
(dagabhimi) for the attainment of true knowledge corresponding to 
the gradual development of the mind in the attainment of the highest 
truth. On the attainment of the tenth stage a Bodhisattva becomes 
a Buddha. It may be mentioned that the Hinayana also recognises 
four stages for the attainment of true knowledge. 


The two  schools—Hinayüna and Mahayaria—differ in their 
conception of ihe highest truth. According to the Hinay&na if is 
pudgalaéünyatà (non-existence of self), while according to the 
Mahayana it is both pudgala and dharmaáunyatà (non-existence of 
self as also all things of th» world). The Mahayana maintains that 
dharmasinyat& (non-existence of all things of the world) is the only 
means for the attainment of the highest truth and that knowledge of 
pudgalaéünyatà (non-existence of self) is necessary for an.aspirant to 
rise higher and higher in spiritual life and realising ean 
(non-existence of all things of the world). | 


Another distinguishing feature of Mahayana.is its conception 
of Trikiya (three bodies), viz., nirmànakàya, sambhogakaya. and 
dharmakáya. Nirmanakaya is a human body of the Buddha. It is the 
body which the Buddha assumes-to render service to the worldly 
beings. It is meant for Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, Prthakjanas 
and Bodhisattvas who have not yet attained any. of the bhimis. 
(spiritual stages). Sambhogakáya is the body ‘in which the Buddhas 
enjoy their foll majesty, virtue, knowledge, and blessedness'. 
Dharmakaya is a, body made pure by the bodhipaksiya and other 
dharmas that make a Buddha. It “is the real identical nature of 
every Buddha, and of every being, but this is not a body at all, it is 
simply the ‘void’, éünyatà''. It can be equated with Tathata, 
Tathagatagarbba and  Dharmadhàtu. Thereis one and only one 


1. Aküéasya sthitiryavad yavacca jagatah sthitih, 

| tavanmama sthitirbhiyat jagad duhkàni nighnatah. 
Yat kificit jagato duhkham tatsarvam maye pacyatüm, È 
Bodhisattvasubhaih sarvam jagat sukhitamestr. 
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dharmakaya while there may be several nirmünakayas and 
sambhogakayas. | 

In Mahayana, the practice of the four brahmavibiras is much 
emphasised upon. They are, maitri (friendliness), karuna 
(compassion), mudité (kindliness), and upeks& (indifference). It 18 
brahmavihàras which made Buddhism popular in India and abroad. 

Here is noted another fundamental philosophical point of diffe- 
rence between the Hinayüua and Mahayana. According to the 
Hinayana the world is in a state of flux, but is not unreal. But the 
Mahayana maintains that flux and reality are two contradictory terms 
and, therefore, the world is the creation of the mind. 

Mahayana is futher metaphysical and speculative, whiie in 
Hinayàua there is no such ground for speculation. Both of them, 
however, agree in the fundamentals of Buddhism which are the 
four noble-truths (caturaryasatya), the noble eightfold path (aryastan- 
gikamarga), the non-existence of soul and the doctrine of karma. 

Lastly, Mahayana lays much emphasis on the philosophical 
doctrine while Hinayana on the etbical code. In other words, 
Mahày&na is mainly concerned with philosophy while Hinayana with 
moral rules. The two schools are closely related to each other and 
their diflerenee is very ‘subtle. The study of one entails the study 
of the other. 


COLERIDGE'S THEORY OF. ART | 


Ds. P. S. SasrRr, University of Nagpur. 


iB 
4 


Reason is “the immediate and inward beholding of the spiritual as sense 
is of the material". The ideas of reason and of imagination are “living 
and life-producing ideas which...... are essentially one with the germinal 
causes in nature". ‘In its higher reaches reason appears to be no longer 
different from the creative imagination. Reason is ''the science of the 
universal". It “is the power of universal and necessary convictions, 
the source and substance of truths above sense, having their evidence in 
themselves. Its presence is always marked by the necessity of the position 
affirmed : this necessity being conditional, when a truth of Reason i8 applied 
to facts of experience, or to the rules and maxims of the understanding ; 
but absolute when the subject-matter is itself the growth or offspring of the 
Reson...... ....Contemplated distinctively in reference to formal truth, 
it is the speculative Reason ; but in reference to actual truth, as the fountain 
of Ideas and the Light of the Conscience, we name it the practical Reason"; s. 
Reson is the organ of the super-sensuous, for it has “the power of acquainting 
itself with invisible realities or spritual objects".* This paves thie way 
for the distinction between poetry and religion. 

Reason apprehends the truths that cannot be grasped by the senses. 
It is immediate and it cannot be analysed or examined by the discursive 
intellect. It originates all thoughts and from it we derive our ideas of God, 
spirit and unity. ‘‘The practical reason alone is Reason in the full and 
substantive sense".5 It is embodied in the will, which together with . 
understanding first puts imagination in action. Genius cannot be opposed 

to rules because of the dominant role played by will. “The spirit of poetry, 
like all other living powers, must of necessity circumscribe itself by rules” 
so that it can harmonise power with beauty. It can reveal itself ony by 
being embodied, and *'a living body is of necessity an organized one". That 
which constitutes genius is “the power of acting creatively under laws of 
its own origination".' The creative imagination of the artist reveals thé 
harmony of passion, will, understanding and reason. This harmony being 
foundational, most of our basic principles are already latent. They carry 
with them the character of our inmost being. “At the annunciation of 
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principles, of ideas, the soul of man awakes, and starts up, as an exile in a 
far distant land at the unexpected sounds of his native language, when after 
long years of absence, and almost of oblivion, he is suddenly addressed in 
his own mother-tongue. He weeps for joy, and embraces the speaker as 
his brother". Thisis closer to the gloss on the famous stanza—- i 
. The moving Moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide: 
Softly she was going up, 
. And a star or two beside.? 

The existence of reason can be affirmed only by saying. that ‘it is. - 
In this sense it is equivalent to ‘I am’. It carries with it an indubitable 
certainty and necessity. Reason is a “source of actual truth". And since 
the imagination is the prime agent in all perception", it does not differ from 
reason. We hear of Shakespeare's “genial understanding directing self. 
consciously a power and an implicit wisdom deeper than consciousness" .!? 
But can we accept the great religious and philosophical truths expressed 
in poetry without denial or affirmation ? ‘Coleridge himself defined a poem 
as one “proposing for its immediate object pleasure, not truth”.!! If 
this were so, his critique of the Immortality Ode would fall down. But he 
tells us that the Ode was addressed only to those who are accustomed “‘to 
feel a deep interest in modes of inmost being, to which they know that the 
attributes of time and space are inapplicable and alien, but which yet cannot 
be conveyed save in symbols of time and space".!? .Then there are certain 
truths expressed in poetry, but these are not to be taken as affirmations. 
Yet he takes Wordsworth to task for calling a child a philosopher, though 
one can willingly suspend his disbelief for the moment even on such occasions. 
This is an instance of an outline, not transformed by the imagination, tyrann- 
ising over the mind of the critic. But Coleridge is aware of such a 
tyranny when he said: ‘Outline imprisons the mind of the Artist within 
the first eonception".!3 This does not imply the absence of freedom in the . 
creative process. It refers to the conditions under which the reconciliation. 

of opposites takes place. One is the necessity of a copula that can unify, 
and the second is the possibility of reconciliation implied by the opposing 
factors. "Thus we are told that “the contest between the loyalists and 
their opponents can never be absolute, for it is the contest between the two 
great moving principles of social humanity." It is an opposition between 
conservatism and the need for reform. These “two polar forces” are both 
“alike necessary to our human well-bieng". But “perfect Symmetry, 
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diminishes the sense of magnitude’’** because it has resolved the appo 
tion. The “opposite powers are always of the same kind, and tend to union, 
either by equipoise or by a common  product/'!5 These are not. contraries. 
The copula that reconciles is the imagination, “an intermediary faculty 
which is at once both active and passive"!* and which can therefore reconcile 
the active and passive powers. It can at least reveal the entity : “if I can 
do nothing else with beauty, I can show it to somebody". If imagina- 
tion cannot always create, it can at, least show reality. The reconciliation 
of the opposites is as much necessary to the critic as to the poet; and the 
duty of both is to reveal the existence and character of beauty in the medium 
of a work of art. | 

Poetry expresses the beautiful, and great poetry expresses it not in terms 
of perfect symmetry but in those of harmony. In this. harmony the 
opposing forees are neither eliminated nor suppressed. The imaginative 
act seeks to show that the opposition is not relevant since it.is not: essential 
or basic to the existence of those forces. It is in this light that Woes 
refers to the harmonious fusion of varied mental faculties. 

` But when Coleridge talks about the different mental faculties, he is aware 
of their inseparability. They are distinct, but they cannot- be separated. 
“The office of philosophical disquisition consists in just- distinction ; while 
it is the privilege of the philosopher to preserve himself constantly aware, 
that distinction is not division. In order to obtain adequate notions of 
any truth, we must intellectually separate its distinguishable parts; and 
this is the technical process of philosophy. But having done so, we must 
then restore them in our conceptions to the unity, in which they actually 
coéxist ; and this is the result of philosophy".!5 The faculties do not have 
separable, independent activities since in any mental activity we have the 
total mind as a single unit. Yet we can analyse the mind, but within certain 
limitations. Thus reason needs the understanding even if they are logically 
opposed to each other. Reason is the supreme faculty ; but imagination 
is more important because it reconciles reason with understanding, because 
it “brings the whole soul of man into activity"? The terminology of the 
faculty psychology should not therefore mislead us in understanding the trio 
import of Coleridge’s thought. 

Coleridge wants us to assume two infinite and indestructible, y 
condradictory, forces. When these are brought together, there emerges a 
product, a thesis. Then one has “to elevate the thesis from notional to 
actual, by contemplating intuitively this one power with its two inherent 
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indestructible yet counteracting forces, and the results or generations to 
which their interpenetration gives existence, in the living principle and in 
the process of our own self consciousness”.2° The entities must be opposites, 
not contraries. Thus sweet and bitter are contraries and therefore 
irreconcilable. The opposite of sweet is sour, and the two can be. 
reconciled. Copy and imitation are contraries. The primal opposition 
for Coleridge is. between subject and object. All the activities of the human 
mind are grounded on this opposition. The artist must apprehend and 
control the natura naturans which presupposes a bond between nature in 
the highest sense and the soul of man". Images and ideas are thus capable 
of being fused to-gether. “Man’s mind is the very focus of the rays of 
intellect which are scattered throughout the images of nature”. And the 
mystery of genius is to elicit from these forms moral reflexions, and “to make 
the external internal, the internal external, to make nature thought, and 
thought nature". The opposition of sense to thought, of the physical 
to the spiritual, is reconciled by imagination which has consequently a unique 
place in:human life. 

The artist “must imitate that which is within the thing, that which is 
active through form and figure, and discourse to us by symbols...... The 
idea which puts the form together cannot itself be the form. It is above 
form, and is its essence, the universalin the individual, or the individuality 
itself^".?? True imitation involves the union of likeness and unlikeness, 
sameness and difference, and when these are said to be reconciled, we are 
actually implying the strife of the opposites. Hence it is remarked : “To 
the idea of life vietory or strife is necessary ; as virtue consists not simply . 
in the absence of vices, but in the overcoming of them. So it is in beauty, 
The sight of what is subordinated and conquered heightens the strength 
and the pleasure".?* The strife of the opposites is overcome by imagina- 
tion. A similar process appears in the language employed by the artist to 
express his experiences: “Language and all symbols give outness to 
Thoughts/and this the philosophical essence and purpose of Language".^ 
The thought which is inward or internal is made outer or external in the 


form of symbols. These symbols in poetry are words. The strife between 


the inward thought and the outward symbol is resolved in the emergent 
organism called the work of art. 

. Life is the unity of thesis and antithesis, the positive of both ; and “in 
the identity of the two counterpowers, life subsists ; in their strife it consists : 
and in their reconciliation it at once dies and is born again into a new form, 
either falling back into the life of the whole, or starting anew in the process 
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of individuation".?5 The law of polarity is then based on the vital unity, 
not the mechanical unity, of nature. In the organic unity we have the 
interpenetration of the counterpowers generating a higher third which 
includes them.?® This evolutionary process illustrates “the unceasing 
polarity of life, as the form of its process, and its tendency to progressive 
individuation as the law of its direction”.*”7 The reconciliation of opposites 
is described as balance, equilibrium, harmony, polarity, fusion, interpenetra- 
tion, coexistence, coordination, consubstantiation and identity. It: is 
coextensive with life and it implies that imagination is at the very foundation 
of the universe. i 
Human life involves the activities of the senses, understanding and reason 
beside many others. The inter-relationship of these:gave Coleridge a power- 
ful instrument to unravel the nature of poetry. Understanding at the. human 
level is the sensuous faculty combined with self-consciousness. Reason 
is the faculty of the supersensuous.?* In The Friend we find reason 
treated as synonymous with conscience which “commands us to attribute 
Reality and Existence to those Ideas" which alone render conscience real 
and consistent. Understanding is "the faculty of thinking and forming 
judgments on the notices furnished by sense" and talent is grounded in the 
understanding. Talent can have only “the faculty of appropriating and 
applying the EHOWISURO of others" while genius has ‘the creative, and self- 
sufficing power". Thus we have “the shaping skill of mechanical talent, 
and the creative, productive life-power of inspired genius’’.2® The two còr- ` 
respond respectively to the mechanical and organic forms. And we are told 
that “Form is factitious thinking, and thinking is the process ; imagination 
the laboratory in which the thought elaborates essence into existence"? 3^ 
Imagination is the mediating factor between reason and understanding 
which are active and passive “relatively to each other". The understanding 
' ean perceive only the ‘inanimate cold world’ and it deals with mechanical 
structures. Reason is always directly concerned with truth. And so ihe 
states: ^I was afraid of too much Truth, that Poisoner of Imagijia- 
tion;".! Buta note of October 1803 tells us: “Mix up Truth and 
Imagination, so that the Imagination may spread its own indefiniteness 
over that which really happened, and Reality its sense of substance ahd. 
distinctness to Imagination/for the soother of Absence"? Imagination 
transforms truth into a great value, and truth gives imagination a content 
and power. The fusion of the two gives a new dimension to reality. - 
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Coleridge speaks of “that illusion, contra-distinguished from delusion, 
that negative faith, which simply permits the images presented to work ` 
by their own force, without either denial or affirmation of their real exis- 
tence by the judgement’’.** "That which is expressed is an intuitive insight 
of the artist. The intuition of the artist brings him into direct contact 
with a reality which is emotional. This contact involves a sympathy 
between the external symbol and the apprehending mind. Even the intui- 
tion, he quotes from Hooker to tell us, is “a direct and immediate beholding 
or presentation of an object to the mind through the senses or the imagina- 
tion”.** This intuition unravels the mystery of the given because it is 
not conditioned. It is beyond time and space. Whatever may be its real 
content, it comes to us after gathering substance from the world of ex- 
perience. In this it is not the same as the Kantian imagination which is 
a free, but formal activity ; it can give us nothing about reality. Coleridge’s 
imagination is creative. Even the senses and emotions are not passive. 
Because of his imagination, “the great artist does that which nature would 
do, if only the disturbing forces were abstracted”.®* Then that which 
is revealed by the artist must be capable of being accepted as true or real, 
and therefore subject to affirmation or denial. What kind of belief does a 
poem involve ? Coleridge’s plea for the “willing suspension of disbelief” 
is usually taken to imply that questions of truth or falsity are irrelevant 
with regard to poetry. Poetry induces “a sort of temporary half-faith ;"79 
it may be a “negative belief" like the one that we have in dreams where 
we do not raise questions of truth or falsehood. Since “any act of judgement, 
whether affirmation or denial, is impossible" in connection with the dream, 
or events in poetry are real or supernatural, we enjoy them without affir- 
ming or denying their truth, if they are handled well. 

This takes us to the importance of content. Judging from his earlier 
writings, Coleridge made the remark : “I cannot write without a body of 
thought—hence my Poetry is crowded and sweats beneath a heavy burthen 
of Ideas and Imagery! It has seldom Ease". Thought. and imagery 
are taken to charge his poems with an unusual intensity, even though he 
would not deny the value of these. An image by itself is not poetical. 
Only when the images “are modified by a predominant passion, or by asso- 
ciated thoughts or images awakened by that passion”, they become “proofs 
of original genius”.** This original genius has a social value. He told his 
brother George on 10th March, 1798, that he devotes himself not to “the 
antisocal passions". His task in poetry is "to elevate the imagination and 
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set the affections in right tune by the beauty of the inanimate impregnated, 
as with a living soul, by the presence of Life". This is possible "when a 
human and intellectual life is transferred to them from the poet's own 
spirit’’.?° The highest emotion must enliven it ; and the absence of pas- 
sion behind the figures shows only “the madness prepense of pseudo- poesy 
or the startling hysteric of weakness over-exerting itself"! Instead 
of passion in Such cases we have an intellectual element. “A great Vice 
is metaphysical solution in poetry". Such an intellectual solution is 
unwanted in poétry, and it has no place in poetry ; for the secondary iina- 
gination animates and humanises every thing. It transfers a human ànd 
intellectual life to the objects. The poet fuses with the objects his life and 
passion. And the instances given by Coleridge are mostly similes, méta- 
phors and personification. The creative imagination in these instances is 
seen to act “by impressing the stamp of humanity, of human feeling, oyer 
inanimate objects" .*? A sort of empathy seems to take place in the creative 
process, and this empathy humanises the entire universe of the artistic experi- 
ence. - Humanisation contains the germ of all mythology and symbolism. 
Imagination sets out to translate passion into myths and symbols. The 
myths of the ancients were the products of the urge to expression they had. 
But those myths i, 
Live no longer in the faith of reason ; Ex 

But still the heart doth need a language, still - 4 

Doth the old instinct. bring back the old names.*? | EC 

The heart controlled the reason and the emotional setting enabled 


the creative process to discover myths. The Greek way of myth- making 


is taken by Coleridge to be akin to allegorising. It has little use for the . . 


symbolic presentation which alone is carried out by the animating creative 
imagination. The symbols are animated, they have a life ; and “Nature 
has her proper interest, and he will know what it is who believes and feéls 
that everything has a life of its own, and that we are all one life. A poet's 
heart and intellect should be combined, intimately combined. and unified 
with the great appearances of nature, and not merely held in solution and ; 
loose mixture with them, in the shape of formal similes".'* The fusion of 
the heart and the intelléct cannot be denied to the Greeks, though Coleridge? S 
religious bias appears to cloud his judgement in this particular context. 

Nature was not dead to the Greeks. But since the Greeks are said by Cole. 
ridge to have included in each statue a God or a Goddess, thése are held to 
be dead or hollow. This is the work of the aggregating iene of the mind 
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and the result is an allegorical presentation. The form and that which 
it stands for are not bound together organically as is the case when “‘the 
modifying and coadunating faculty” operates. The artist must know 
at the outset what he intends to achieve. ‘Before you write a poem, you 


should say to yourself.......... iens what do I intend to be the Charac- 
ter of this Poem................ which feature is to be predominant in 
um ecco E So you make it a unique."** Ideas are not to be 


transformed into finite entities. The “translation of abstract notions into a 
picture language" can present only. ‘empty echoes which the fancy arbi- 
trarily associates with apparitions of matter.’“* The finished entities, 
the ‘fixities and definites’, do not grow. They echo the static, while the poem 
is a growing organism. ''At least no Poet has a right to be certain, that 
any Book of a Poem. will remain what it is, until he has written the 
whole."** The last syllable will tell the poet what the vision at the start was. 
That is, the poet during the act of composition cannot be conscious of 
the poem in its entirety because this consciousness functions then as a 
form of. the supra-conscious. The poem then is symbolic or imitative 
of the original experience. 

Art is both an imitation and a symbolic representation. The reader 
or the spectator recognises similarity in dissimilarity, and also apprehends 
the infusion of the poet's knowledge and outlook into the objects. The 
artist imitates the universal and “the essence of poetry is universality’. 
"Whatever is not representative, generic, may be indeed most poetically 
expressed, but it is not poetry.” In poetry we have “‘an involution of the 
universal in the individual’®*. The ideal or the universal expressed as 
the poem must be a cohérent system and also a great symbol. As a form 
of experience it is an end in itself, and as capable of evoking that experience 
it is symbolic as well. This twofold character makes the work of art stand 
on terms of equality with the Berkeleyan Universe. It is a sign and also a 
symbol ; and it is therefore not different from the activity and product of 
the human mind. This led Coleridge to remark that the “productive 
power which is in nature, as nature, is essentially one with the intelligence 
which is in the human mind above nature". Art reveals the spiritual 
process and also symbolises it. It is a process of self-revelation guided and 
determined by imagination. “Shakespeare worked in the spirit of nature, by 
evolving the germ within by the imaginative power according to. an idea’.®? 
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The germ is the idea, something like the platonic Idea which is tran- 
slated into concrete terms. The Idea becomes determinate and real when 
it is apprehended as one with the existent in the universe. As a marginal 
note tells us, the idea “never passes into an abstraction and therefore never 
becomes the equivalent ofanimagé". Itis otherthanaconceptand different — 
from an image. Hence one can only contemplate it, though it transcends 
form. It is through a symbol that we can apprehend it.°* The symbol 
is a sound chosen by the poet ; and this sound is other than an image. It | 
is a determinate existent with rich powers of suggestion. . 

Art employs symbols which embody “the germinal causes in Nature”, 
and which therefore do not appear as copies. A copy gives only masks 
not. forms breathing life". The close similarity between the natural pro- 
cesses and the poetic is a basic tenet of the Coleridgean aesthetic. The : 
poets of the Renaissance, he notes, are “like fair and stately plants, each 
with a living principle of its own, taking up into itself and diversely orga- 
nising the nutriment derived from the peculiar soil in which each grew.. 
In all their hues and qualities they bear witness of their birth-place and 
the accidents and conditions of their inward growth and outward expan- ' 
sion".5*^ Poetry thus appears to be an organism, and each poem has an 
organie existence. It grows out ofthe imagination which eee ita vitality. - 
-The form it exhibits orginates out of it. | 
. "The idea of a self-originating or self-evolving fom does not appear' only 
in his aesthetic. In The Theory of Life life is said to be, “the power which 
discloses itself from within as a principle of unity in the many"; it is a 
principle “of unity in multeity", for it is a power that “unites a given all 
unto a whole that is presupposed by all its parts.” Beauty is ^thatin which 
the many, still seen as many, becomes one", it is “multeity in unity^.59 | 
The status of the organism is determined by extension and intensity, by 
inclusiveness and organization." A work of art is “rich in proportion 
to the variety of parts which it holds in unity".** The parts are organically 
related to each other and to the whole. Yet it reveals itself in and through 
symbols. These symbols of the artist are not evolutionary. ` 

When a unique form emerges out of the communion of imagination with 
reality, we have value and therefore individuality. This uniqueness embo- 
dies the ideal and the value is significant and real. The real and the ideal 
are therefore not different. Thus a poem expresses the real and it also 
-universalises it. The concrete particularity of the given is transformed 
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into individuality and the character of the universal. constitutes its very 
essence. As against Aristotle and Kant, we find Coleridge following Plato 
and arguing that the universals are constitutive. 

When these universals emerge in the particulars, we get a higher order 
being called individuality. This implies for Coleridge that the universal 
is a process. It is not a state but an activity. It is well to remember 
that the voluntaristic idealism of Coleridge is based upon the basic concept 
of an act of the will. This is taken by him as a way of escape from Aris- 
totle’s objections to Plato, and also from his own opposition to Aristotle’s 
metaphysics. | 

The Idea is an act manifesting the universal, and it is therefore living, 
seminal. It is a formative principle controlling and being controlled by 
the universal)! When it “elaborates essence into existence", we apprehend 
a value; and this value emerges when the idea becomes real. Moreover, 
it is stated that “every principle is actualised by an idea, and every idea 
is living, productive, partaketh of infinity, and containeth an endless power 
of semination".? Thus the essential idea of ingratitude is elaborated 
into the play King Lear ; and the value it embodies is more than the ‘origina- 
ting idea. It is winnowed by. imagination and transmuted into a power 
of tremendous significance. The idea in its turn strikes us as more real 
than actual life. It is more real because its power of suggestion partakes 
of infinity. - 

The Idea is the essence of the objects, while the symbol brings this uni- 
versal into a relationship with the particular. But for the symbol, the 
universal will have only a mental existence ; it will be an unrealized essence 
and therefore not a work of art. The mere particular on the other hand 
will remain an existent without a significant essence. Even if a poet were 
to take it up and seek to express it without the aid of the symbols, the 
expression would be too personal. The composition would present snatches 
of autobiography and this at least is not what we really expect of poetry. 
About the poem T'o a Gentleman he wrote to Wordsworth stating that “it 
is for the biographer, not the poet, to give the accidents of individual life",** 
These accidents will remain as particulars ; and since they are not universals, 
they cannot enter poetry proper. 

Poetry reveals the universals. The discrete particulars of nature are 
the organs of the universal, “as the lungs in relation to the atmosphere 
the eye to light, crystal to fluid, figure to space.** Art shows the universal 
as that which is “capable of endless modifications""* working in and 
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through the particulars. It demands a variety that can present organic 
unity. Shakespeare, we are told, follows “the great law of nature that 
opposites tend to attract and temper each other", and he achieves an organic 
whole “by the balance, counteraction, inter-modifications, and final harmony 
of differents”. The result.is the concrete universal which is a coherent, 
organic unity. Such a unity may be a whole, but it strikes one as an indivi- 
duality. The form and the content of a work of art acquire an integral 
character. E 

Coleridge goes beyond this concept of unity. The universal and the 
particular, the ideal and the real, the value and the concreteness have to 
be realized as identical if reality is to be apprehended. That which enables 
us to have this realization is imagination. A similar process is operating 
in the external world also. Hence it is said that imagination is “a repe- . 
tition in the finite mind of the eternal act of creation". The counterpart 
of the external world is constituted by the senses and the understanding 
which are animated, controlled and regulated by the human mind. The 
universal processes of nature have their counterpart in human reason and 
in its exalted state this reason is not different from the creative imagination 
which, Coleridge remarks, is “the living power and prime agent of all 
human perception’”’.*7 It not only creates, but constructs. It constructs 
or reconstructs réality and expresses a value. 

There is a creativity of nature revealed through a certain energy vhich 
fuses the universal and the particular. A similar creative energy is the 
imaginative act which harmonises the impressions, images and ideas derived 
from the external world with the insights and intuitions of reason. Both 
these energies are directed to render reality concrete and significant. Ima- 
gination, therefore, is “that reconciling and mediatory power, which in- 
corporating the reason in images of the sense, and organising (as it were) 
the flux of the senses by the permanent and self-circulating energies of the 
reason, gives-birth to a system of symbols, harmonious in themselves, and 
consubstantial with the truths of which they are the conductors".9* Here 
is a point of departure from Kant who held that imagination unifies only 
reason and understanding, and not sense-experience. This passage ` 
also reveals the departure from Schelling according to whom imagination 
is identical with the creative processes of nature. Coleridge could speak 
of it only as “a dim analogue of creation—not all that we can believe, but 
all that we can conceive of creation” .° 

The understanding is discursive, mediated, and matter-moulded. 
It is analytical and reflective, and operates upon sense experience. If is 
preoccupied with “the quantities, qualities, and relations of particulars in 
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time and space. The understanding, therefore, is the science of phenomena, 
and of their subsumption under distinct kinds and sorts. Its functions 
supply the rules and constitute the possibility of experience".'? All 
that is valid in the theory of association is assimilated to memory, fancy 
and understanding, and the remaining offices of the mind are appropriated 
to reason and imagination. Reason works with the physical universe 
employing different categories. The understanding “has no appropriate 
object but the material world in relation to our worldly interests". It 
brings the world and man together in order to facilitate the realization of 
specific ends. But when it seeks to go beyond its limits, it fails. “It 
entangles itself in contradictioris, in the very effort of comprehending the 
idea of substance." These contradictions are inherent in the very 
tools it employs and in its own nature. And Coleridge preserved the auto- 
nomy of science, poetry, and religion by assigning to them respectively 
the three faculties of understanding, imagination and reason. “The judg- 
ments of the understanding are binding only in relation to the objects of 
the senses, which we reflect under the forms of the understanding".^ But 
imagination involves unities. 

We see unity everywhere. The component parts of this unity do not 
explain it but “they necessarily presuppose it as the cause and condition 
of their existing as those parts ; or even of their existing at all". The root, 
stem, leaves, petals and the like cohere to one plant because of “an ante- 
cedent power or Principle in the Seed". The inorganic whole is a mere 
collection of its parts, and in organic unity “the whole is everything, and 
the parts are nothing".'* ‘Depend’ on it, whatever is grand, whatever 
is truly organic and living, the whole is prior to the parts". The work 
of art is logically and existentially anterior to its components. The artist 
reveals “growth as in a plant". Explaining it, he observes : "allis growth, 
evolution, genesis—each line, each word almost, begets the following" 
A poem is not merely an organism, but it is a growing organism, a process. 
This explains Coleridge’s great preoccupation with the psychological process 
that brings forth the poem. 

The plant has an inner source of energy and so it 'effectuates its own secret: 
growth’ thereby assuming a form proper to it." The unity here develops 
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from within ; it evolves itself. The emergent form is not the impressing of 
“a predetermined form” on a given material. It is the organic form which 
is innate ; it shapes as it develops itself from within, and the fullness of its 
development is one and the same with the perfection of its outward 
form’’.®° [tis “form as proceeding", not “shape as superinduced.’’*! It has 
an inherent teleology : “Not only the characteristic shepe is evolved from 
the invisible central power, but the material mass itself is acquired by 
assimilation. The germinal power of the plant transmutes the fixed air 
and the elementary base of water into grass or leaves".5? But if there is 
organic self-generation, how does consciousness participate in the creative 
process ? There must be an unconscious coinponent ; and yet we are told 
that Shakespeare “never wrote anything without design”. Still we 
read : “what the plant is by an act not its own and unconsciously, that 
must thou make thyself to become’’.** Read -together the various pas- 
sages make the unconscious mean that of which we are not normally con- 
scious because it is the higher and yet foundational consciousness. 

The creative process creates not the mere content but the embodied 
content. This organie form “is innate ; it shapes as it develops itself from 
within, and the fulness of its development is one and the same with the 
perfection of its outward form. Such is the life, such the form".55 The 
component parts develop their determinate form simultaneously from the 
seed. The developed organism is potentially present in the seed. The 
form of the developed entity represents the limits of the manifestation of the 
creative process ; and form is thus inseparable from the content, and the 
part is not separable from the whole. The entire process of manifestation 
is complex. The final expression is then inexhaustible. It cannot be 
fully analysed. B 

The poem is comparable to a plant. In such a comparison we are only 
pointing to a certain likeness, not to an identity. As Coleridge remarked, 
‘no simile runs on all four legs".55 It is in the very nature of a simile 
to imply the reality of a difference. | l 

The distinction between shape and form is that which exists “betwixt 
the shaping skill of mechanical talent, and the creative, productive life- 
-power of inspired genius". In the mechanical activity “each part is se- 
parately conceived and then by a succeeding aet put together". But 
harmony is manifested in each case of organic unity since the parts are 
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internally related to one another. It is what may be called organization 
which reveals a specific unique value. It is at times designated method 
which is “a principle of unity with progression". But that which unites is 
“an act of the mind itself, a manifestation of intellect'.*? ' 

Organic unity is a concept that explains both the process and expression 
of imagination. It is at least the conceptual equivalent of life and it is also 
symbolic of life. “No object of sense is sublime in itself, but only as far as 
I make it a symbol of some Idea ...... ..The circle is a beautiful figure 
in itself ; it becomes sublime, when Y contemplate eternity under it’’.®° 
The organic unity is felt as a value only when it is contemplated as a symbol. 
This character gives it a power of suggestion-and it is implicit in the uniting 
and the progressive power of the mind. The suggestion invests it with a 
sublimity. 

Coleridge’s account of the sublime is helpful here. The sublime is 
"neither whole nor parts, but unity as boundless and endless allness ;" it 
is a “total completeness".?? It is infinity. It is something that cannot 
be comprehended by the pure understanding, and Aristotle is of no help 
in any attempt at classification. Understanding is only “the faculty judging 
by the senses ;" and Aristotle “was a conceptualist, and never could raise 
himself into that higher state which was natural to Plato, and has been so 
to others, in which the understanding is distinctly contemplated, and, as 
it were, looked down upon from the throne, of actual ideas, or living, inborn, 
essential truths’’.®°' The Idea is like a seed germinating successive ideas. 
The artist should have a proper choice of the initiating idea so that he 
may follow it carefully. That is, “a constant wakefulness of the mind" is 
an absolute necessity. This brings forth a harmony “between our passive 
impressions and the mind’s reaction on them".?? Then alone can the work 
of art evoke the pleasure proper to it, It is an immediacy of pleasure and 
yet it does not exclude the intellectual content. 

The immediate object of a poem is pleasure, not truth.*? .The various 
fine arts, we should note, are different species of poetry. The essence of 
all these arts is found: “in the excitement of emotion for the immediate 
purpose of pleasure through the medium of beauty". Coleridge’s theory. 
of poetry is not different from his theory of beauty. The fine arts reconcile 
the image with the idea. They “belong to the outward world, for they all 
operate by the images of sight and sound, and other sensible impressions ; 
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and without à delicate tact for these, no man ever was, or could be, either 
a Musician or a poet ; nor could he attain to excellence in any one of these 
Arts”.°* Painting, we are told, 

like a second and more lovely nature, - 

Turns the blank canvas to a magic mirror ; 

That makes the absent present, and to shadows 

Gives light, depth, substance, bloom, yea, thought and motion. 
The artist is impelled by a mighty, inward power, by a profound feeling 
which transforms the original obscure impulse into a bright, clear and living 
idea. This idea works out the unity of the composition. “The unity will 
be more intense in proportion as it constitutes each partieular thing a whole 
of itself ; and yet rhore, again, in proportion to the number and interdepen- 
dence of the parts, which it unites as a whole. But a whole composed, 
ab inira, of different parts, so far interdependent that each is reciprocally 
means and end, is an individual, and the individuality is most intense where 
the greatest dependence of the parts on the whole is combined with the 
greatest dependence of the whole on its parts". The highest development 
of the parts is the greatest wholeness, the intensest unity. Individuality 
is an emergent of the purposive evolutionary process. 

We have earlier noticed that the work is an organisation, that it is & 
unity, and that it has a life of its own. Life is logically or ontologically prior 
to organization with which it is inseparably bound. This life is conceived 
of as growth, continuity. It also comes from above and its source is the 
infinite I am,?* the great self-consciousness. It is a process and yet it is 
individual. It has .“a circular motion, the snake with its tail in its 
mouth".?? It is purposive, evolving to a higher state : But beauty is non- 
purposive ; its end does not lie outside of itself. It tends to appear pur- 
posive like life in seeking to subjugate the obstacles ; and the expression of 
beauty is the highest state of life where subject and object, spirit and matter, 
are reconciled. 

Beauty “is, in the abstract, the unity of the manifold, the coalescence 
of the diverse ; in the concrete, it is the union of the shapely with the vital. 
In the dead organic it depends on regularity of form, the first and lowest 
species of which is the triangle with all its modifications, as in crystals, 
architecture, eto ; in the living organic it is not merely regularity of form 
which would produce a sense of formality ; neither is it subservient to any- 
thing beside itself".!"? 'Phereis no absolute standard in which beauty 
may be said to be grounded ; and the artist fails to realise it by copying 
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natura naturalia. One has to master that which realises in itself the organic 
unity of nature and the human soul. Such a principle is the natura naturans. 
"Man's mind is the very focus of all the rays of intellect which are scattered 
throughout the images of nature. Now so to place these images, totalized, 
and fitted to the limits of the human mind, as to elieit from, and to 
superinduee upon, the forms themsclves the moral reflections to which they 
approximate, to make the external internal, the internal external, to make 


nature thought, and thought nature,.. ...... this is the mystery of genius 
in the fine Arts. Dare I add that the genius must act on the feeling, that 
body is but a striving to become mind,....that itis mind in its essence, 1’’*°* 


The spiral dialectic subsumes the lower category in the higher. The 
body is an aspect of the mind and in the aesthetic contemplation or 
experience it becomes the mind. One loses the awareness of the body. 
This is not a state of the unconscious, but a higher state of consciousness. 
In such a state associationism fails to operate. 

The beautiful “is that in which the many, still seen as many, becomes 
ONE saves so far is the Beautiful from depending wholly on association, 
that it is frequently produced by the mere removal of associations’’.*® 
It reveals the balance which is one aspect of the process of reconciliation 
between the universal and the particular. This statement is one with 
Coleridge’s definition of life ; for life is said to be “the principle of unity in 
multeity, as far as the former, the unity to wit, is produced ab inira". Life 
is “the principle of individuation, or the power which unites a given all into 
a whole that is presupposed by all its parts". 1t is harmony and wherever 
harmony is apprehended there is the presence of life. The poem thus is 
like a living organism. “Beauty is harmony and subsists only in composi- 
tion ; the first species of the agreeable can alone be a component part of the 
beautiful. .......... ; even of this ‘species, those objects only can be 
admitted which belong to the eye and ear, because they alone are susceptible 
of distinction of parts’’.’°* But real beauty emerges out of "the perceived 
harmony of an object with the inborn and constitutive rules of the judgment 
and imagination: and it is always intuitive".'?^* This is a rejection 
of the Aristotelian idea of the regulative character of the universal. To 
explain the felt experience of a real value in a work of art, Coleridge accepts 
the platonic theory of the constitutive character. Thus he says: “The 
shapely joined with the naturally agreeable, constitutes what, speaking 
accurately, we mean by the word beautiful"3?5 Here is the beautiful 
apprehended through sense. But the higher state of the. beautiful involves 
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the presence of life and free will. It is “the balance, the perfect reconcilia- 
tion, effected between those two conflicting principles of the Free Life, and 
of the confining form! How entirely is the stiffness that would have resulted 

rom the obvious regularity of the latter, fused and almost volatilized by the 
interpenetration and ‘electrical flashes of the former".?9 This is beauty 
emerging as a result of the balance and reconciliation of free life and con- 
fining {form.. The electrical flashes of the former and the stiffness of the 
latter are resolved by imagination.'°® Consequently the principle of organic 
unity is not other than that of the reconciliation of opposites, though the 
former is more elastic in admitting those that need not be mutually contra- 
dictory entities. 

Poesy, as the generic name of all the fine arts, contains the end in the 
means'". The materials with which it works are harmonised with the 
idea, and hence it is said that beauty presents a reconciliation of subject 
and object. “The sense of beauty subsists in simultaneous intuition of 
the relation of parts, each to each, and of all to a whole: exciting an 
immediate and absolute complacency, without intervenence, therefore, — 
of any interest, sensual or intellectual’.t°* This is identified with the 
mystic’s definition of beauty “as the subjection of matter to spirit". The 
resultant beauty is “a symbol in and through which the spirit reveals itself." 
This is possible only when the “harmonious chaos” is subdued and 
harmonised, when we have “the coalescence of the diverse’?°* Beauty 
then is not simply functional, for it has little to do with “the fitness 
of the means to the end".? Beauty is absolutely real, and does not 
“depend on a law of proportion”. It exists by itself and therefore has 
Individuality, Life. “Life can be defined only by individuation—that which 
manifests its individuality is life to us,—that, which existing, as a whole, 
contains in itself the principle of the specific form, by which it mainfests 
itself as a whole".!? Such a unique life symbolised as the work of art 
can only be misleadingly described in the terminology of parts and whole. 
“The very word ‘part’ imperfectly conveys what we see and feel; for the’ 
moment we look at it in division, the charm ceases’.1!°. The parts of an 
organic whole called the poem are significant. But these parts are not pre- 
determined, since they depend on the poem. Aristotle, ‘the lord of the 
understanding’, speaks of the prior existence of the parts. But for Coleridge 
it is the idea of the whole that has a prior existence at least in the imagina: 
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tive activity. Thus we are told that “Shakespeare studied mankind in the 
Idea of the human race ; and he followed out that Idea into all its varieties 
by a Method which never failed to guide his steps avight".''* The Idea 
is prior to the expression, and the translation of the idea under the guidance 
of method gives rise to a form of unique significance. E 

Great art reveals a unique form, not shape. Coleridge therefore remarks : 
“Remember that there is a difference between form as proceeding, and shape 
as superinduced ;—the latter is either the death or the imprisonment 
of the thing ;—the former is its self-witnessing and self-affected sphere 
of agency. Art would or should be the abridgment of nature. Now the 
fulness of nature is without character, as water is purest when without taste, 
smell, or colour ; but this is the highest, the apex only,—it is not the 
whole. The object of art is to give the whole adhominem ; hence each step 
of nature hath its ideal, and hence the possibility of a climax up to the 
perfect form of a .harmonized chaos". Form and shape are contraries, 
not opposites ; and hence they cannot be reconciled. Shape is the negation 
of beauty. But if form and shape differ only in degree, not in kind, then 
shape would be an element or aspect of form. Life*and free will are capable 
of transmuting shape into the vital form. The artist is concerned not with 
the fulness of nature, but with the essence of nature, the latter emerging 
from the fusion of the soul with the objective nature. As such, art is “of a 
middle quality between a thought and a thing". Here we have “the union 
and reconciliation of that which is nature with that whichis exclusively 
human. It is the figured language of thought, and is distinguished from 
nature by the unity of all the parts in one thought or idea. Hence nature 
itself would give us the impression of a work of artif we could see the 
thought which is present at once in the whole and every part".!* The 
‘fulness of nature’ is the creative act of the deity while beauty is only 
one of its aspects. The work of art ig not an ‘object of mere desire’ and as 
such it cannot be ‘valued only as the means to the end’.1!7 It has no 
transitive reference outside of itself. 

But can a long poem exhibit this kind of unity ? Inforder to be a unity 
the entire poem must uniformly be pervaded by a never-flagging imaginative 
activity. This is not easily possible since such an activity also presupposes 
the continuance of a predominant passion ; and this is an impossibility. 
Coleridge remarks : “A poem of any length neither can be or ought to be 
all poetry”. Then the unity appears to be broken. It is to ward off 
such an eventuality that Coleridge emphasises the part played by method 
which is a principle of unity with progression, Accordingly he observes : 
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“If an harmonious whole is to be produced, the remaining parts must be: 
preserved in keeping with the poetry ; and this can be no otherwise effected 
than by such a studied selection and artificial arrangement, as will partake - 
of one, though not a peculiar property of poetry. And this again can be no 
other than the property of exciting a more continuous and equal attention 
than the language of prose aims at, whether colloquial or written".!!* 
Method is a logical activity and when it works in close cooperation with 
imagination, we will have an artist whose judgemnt would be equal to his 
genius. Then the work of art can reveal a unique unity. Unity demands 
and implies variety. The creative process involves the harmony of the 
spontaneous impulse with the voluntary purpose. Theidea of organic 
unity clearly stands for the spontaneous growth of the plant; and this 
growth has an inevitability. Then it would be difficult to speak of the 
activities of will, understanding and judgment. There is no room for art, 
for the technique of the artist. It is to overcome this trouble that Coleridge 
spoke of the presence of conscious will in the activity of the secondary 
imagination. Yet imagination “‘subordinate art to nature; the manner 
to the matter". Still “it blends and harmonizes the natural and the arti- 
ficial”. The supraconscious too needs the conscious for its embodiment. 
In the work of the great genius we find the artist’s “judgment equal to. his 
genius”. The organic metaphor cannot then be taken to emphasise the 
unconscious and inevitable’ growth, but the complexity of the creative 
process. | 
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ROBERT: SOUTHEY—A RE-APPRAISAL 
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Robert Southey was & well-known literary figure in the Romantic 
period but the irony of history is. such that he is the least known of his. 
contemporaries today. He is no longer regarded as a notable poet or a 
powerful writer. . His ‘fame’ rests today either on'a few short poems which 
children read at school, or on his biography of Nelson, Modern critics 
are chary of his praise, though some of them. realise the value of his role 
in the making of the literature of the period. The aim of this paper is 
to find out how far the contemporary praise or the present-day denigration 
of Southey is a PE estimation of his literary merits. 


m 


In the poem “My Days Amg the Dead are Past” by which SOUAR 
is‘ chiefly remembered today he Wrote : 


"My hopes are with the Dead, anon 
My place with them will be, 

And I with them shall travel on 
Through all Futurity ; 

Yet leaving here à name, I trust, 

That will not perish in the dust." 


Compare Southey's conviction of his immortal fame with the remark 
.of a modern English critic: ‘To discuss Southey's large-scale poetical 
works is hardly necessary, for they are not read, they never will be read, 
they do not deserve to be read."? Another cirtic has to say: “It is easy 
and too true to say that Robert Southey is a dead poet, a bookman, a 
journeyman in verse ; that he has no magic, that he betrays his procedure, 
and that hé sinks under his learning and his ambition.”* In the Ozford 
Book of English Verse only one poem of Southey has been included. Caza- 
mian observes: “Competent critics were wont to class Southey during 
his lifetime with Coleridge and Wordsworth..... Today he ‘is the 
least read of the Lake poets. Almost the whole of his work is touched with 
the blight. It has lost its vitality, and there is no reason to expect that 
‘it will ever regain it.”* The irony of Southey’s destiny is that his poetic 
talents are forgotten today and the merits of: his prose fail to attract the 
attention of the critic or the literary historian. 
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It will be useful to make an estimate of Southey’s contribution to 
the literature of his age and then examine how far this estimate holds good. 
Though Southey was the most accomplished man of letters of his 
time, his historical significance in the development of the literature of 
the Romantic age is generally ignored today. His contribution to English 
prose is considerable. The Life of Nelson is still regarded as the best short 
biography in the English language. Southey’s prose is simple and straight- 
forward. It records a departure from the pompous periodical style of the 
eighteenth century. His language is remarkable for its purity. 


Southey edited the works of Thomas Chatterton, Henry Kirke White 
and William Cowper. He also edited Specimens of the Later English Poets. 
His historical works are very scholarly and are the product of ceaseless 
toi. He has been aptly compared with Gibbon by his‘ contemporary De 
Quincey. “His position locally and, in some respects, intellectually 
reminded one of Gibbon."5 Those who condemn Southey as unreadable 
ignore his versatility. His sense of history was stronger than that of any 
other Romantic writer. ‘He was the most conscientious man of letters 
of his time. A modern writer compares Southey with Dryden and Mase- 
field. He regards him primarily as a historian. “‘Southey was equally a 
man of letters, and a more voluminous one than Dryden or Masefield ; 
he, too, wrote in several ways—biography, criticism, poetry, history... 
but the final verdict pronounces him an historian, for whether in verse 
or prose it is history that inspires his finest work.'* This is easily discer- 

nible from the narrative bias by which Southey’ S poetical and Teos works 
are intimately linked. 


Southey's contribution to English poetry is worthy of attention. His 
Joan of Are (1796), published when he was only twentytwo, showed that 
he had freedom to write about a country with which his own country was 
not on good terms. Its mysticism and revolutionary enthusiasm are 
notable. This poem, in theme and style, heralded the dawn of the 
Romantic Revival no less than the Lyrical Ballads did. 


“Perish these mighty ones, 
. these who let destruction loose, 
Who walk elated o’er their fields of fame, 
And count the thousands that lie slaughter’s there, 
And with the bodies of the innocent, rear 
Their pyramid of glory." 


This fiery spirit was new to English poetry after the cold elegance 
and artificiality of eighteenth century English poetry. In this poem 
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Southey's simple and homely diction is a contrast to the circumlocutions 
of the poetry of Pope. | 

His long narrative poems revived nageatare poetry and prepared 
the way for Scott and Byron. In these epic poems he was trying to write 
on new lines. There is a radical divergence in the technique of these poems 
from the traditional way of writing epics. Southey insists on the poet’s 
freedom. He shows that poetry, like music, must have relief and repose. 
Those who find formlessness in Southey’s epics will bear in mind that 
Southey was not following the traditional unity of the epic. 

i The historical value of Southey's long narrative poems cannot be 
underestimated. Kenneth Hopkins calls Thalaba “a -modest landmark 
in the history of English poetry, for it heralds the definitive return of the 
long narrative poem after nearly a century".* During the eighteenth 
century there had been a few attempts at epic poems but none was worthy 
of note. Richard Glover’s Leonidas (1737) and Mickle’s translation of the 
Lusiad of Cameons (1776) had neither any originality nor any literary 
merit. Henry James Pye s Naucratia appeared in 1798 after the publica- 
tion of Joan of Arc. His epic Alfred was published in 1801. 

Southey's Curse of Kehama (1810), another long narrative poem, 
has great significance in the history of English poetry ; for he was the first 
English poet to write an original poem about ancient Hindu Life. 
In this poem he handles the theme extremely well A modern lite- 
rary historian aptly observes: ‘‘Southey’s Curse of Kehama, the only large- 
scale treatment of an Indian theme, was a very deliberate move in a poetic 
campaign. India never caught the imagination of our poets.as America 
did.’’® 

Southey enjoyed wide popularity as a poet in his times. But he was 
not called a great poet except by some lone voices. His long poems had 
run through several editions. Roderick, the last of the Goths (1814) had 
been translated into French and Dutch. Besides, he was the chief spokes- 
man of Orientalism in the poetry of the Romantic Revival. The Orienta- 
lism of Thalaba and The Curse of Kehama is notable. Coleridge was in- 
fluenced by Southey’s Orientalism in his Kubla Khan and Christabel. 

Southey was not merely a Poet Laureate or a professional man. of 
letters but an important social thinker of his time. He is condemned as 
a dead poet or as a turncoat by present-day critics but few acknowledge 
. his contribution to contemporary English social thought. His Colloguies 
(1829) is a landmark in the history of the early nineteenth century social 
thought. He speaks voluminously on the manufacturing system, the 
plight of the poor classes, planned colonization, national system of educa- 
tion, etc. His observations on these subjects became a major nineteenth 
century tradition. In this’ respect ‘he is the forerunner of Ruskin and 
Morris. As R. C. Churchill says : - “His shrewd Colloquies on the Progress 
and Prospects of Society....is a precursor of the social writing of Ruskin 
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and Morris."!? Southey was as zealous a social reformer as Ruskin was. 
On the manufacturing system he observes : “he who, at the beginning 
of his career, uses his fellow-creatures as bodily machines for producing 
wealth, ends not infrequently in becoming an intellectual one himself, 
employed in continually increasing what it is impossible for him to enjoy.’*" 
Ruskin echoed the same idea a few decades later. Southey was fully aware 
of the ‘Social question’ which exerted a strong influence upon the religious 
and literary history of later nineteenth century. He played an important 
role in the new conservative movement. His influence is discernible in a 
movement like Christian socialism. | 

On the positive functions of government Southey has to say: “There 
can be no health, no soundness in the state, till Government shall regard 
the moral improvement of the people as its first great duty. The same 
remedy is required for the rich and for the poor.. .”?? The emphasis is 
on morality. We notice once again this moral tone in the writings of 
John Ruskin. Southey also puts forward, in his Colloquies, his views on 
the humanizing effect of literature. 

The study of Southey's politics is interesting. He is often thought 
of as an apostate and a court hireling. The circumstances that led to his 
'apostacy' or to his becoming a court poet must be examined before calling 
him an out and out renegade or a government hireling. There are two 
phases in Southey's political eareer—his early Jacobinism and later Toryism. 

Southey exhibited Jacobinism early in his life. He wrote against 
corporal punishment in the paper The Flagellant which was begun by him 
and his friend Grosvenor Bedford. Consequently, Southey was expelled 
from Westminster School in April, 1792. Later, in 1794 Southey wrote 
Wat Tyler, a play, which permeates with strong democratic and radical - 
ideas. Wat Tyler, a blacksmith, embraces martyrdom at the hands of the 
despotic king for defending the cause of the exploited masses. One of the 
characters in this play remarks. : 


“Curse on these taxes—one succeeds another 
Our ministers, panders of a king’s will, 

Drain all our wealth away, waste it in revels, 
And lure, or force away our boys, who should be 
The props of our old age, to fill their armies, 
And feed the crows of France.” 


This play was written when Southey’s democratic fervour was at 
its height. He had been influenced by Godwin, Burke and Tom Paine. 
After 1795 Southey’s radicalism became weaker because of the loss 
of direction in radical politics. Again, in 1803 he was moved by an emo- 
tional urge for national unity. This lessened the importance of his jacobin 
opinions. Three years ago Southey had lost faith in France and become 
an accepted member of society. | 
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By 1810 Southey Was a confirmed Tory. He noticed that France 
which had accepted change had béen destroyed, and Britain which had not, 
had survived. At this time Southey examined the jacobinism of 1794 
and that of the present times. In 1794 the movement was ushered in by in- 
tellectuals. Now the movement was. guided by common people. Their 
goal was not the achievement of the Rights of Man. They were motivated 
by envy and stinginess. Another reason for Southey’s becoming a Tory 
was his Laureateship. As Poet Laureate he opposed anything that threat- 
ened the Church and the constitution. On domestic affairs he was very 
rigid and deprecated change and reform. But on foreign affairs he, like 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, was a humanitarian. His liberal attitude 
can be seen in his sympathy with Spain and America. His later narrow- . 
ness in polities was due to his association with the Quarterly Review. 


If modern oritios censure Southey as an apostate, in his defence it 
may be said that the phase between his early Jacobinism and later Toryism 
cannot be understood in isolation from the impact of his time. His views 
were the outeome of contemporary political and social movements. What 
happened to Southey was common to Wordsworth also. If the Tory 
Southey fails to arouse our respect, so does the Tory Wordsworth. About 
Southey’s politics Geoffrey Carnall has aptly remarked: “He was a 
democrat when he. felt himself to be at one with the populace who were 
being maligned and persecuted. But. as soon as he felt that the maligning 
and the persecuting pows was embodied in the Eopusoes. he became anti- 
democratic.’’?* 


Southey’s name was intimately linked up with those of Wordsworth 
. and Coleridge in his lifetime. A consideration of the opinions of other 
Romantics about Southey will not be out of place. Coleridge admires 
the variety and extent of Southey’s acquirements. He finds Southey’s | 
prose intelligible and entertaining. Coleridge further observes that in- 
poetry Southey has attempted many species of composition and has added 
new ones. He has high praise for Southey the historian and essayist. 
About Southey's contemporary fame he remarks : “T have in imagination 
transferred to the future biographer the duty of contrasting Southey's fixed 
and well.earned fame, with the abuse and indefatigable hostility of his 
anonymous critics from his early youth to his ripest manhood."!5 Landor, 
` who was one of Southey's devoted friends, regarded Southey as the greatest 
poet of his time. But. this is a little biassed praise. Southey had certain 
admirable qualities as a poet, yet we cannot rank him very highly. Lamb 
eulogises Southey by asserting that the poet, is surpassed in simplicity 
and tenderness only by Beaumont and Fletcher. These two qualities 
Southey possessed. in abundance as his ballads and long poems show. Byron, 
who is considered Southey’s chief adversary, praised his literary accom- 
plishments. He called Southey “the only existing entire man of letters”. 
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He sees perfection in Southey's prose and of his poetry remarks that there 
are passages in his works equal to anything in literature. The grudge 
that Byron had against Southey was personal. Their quarrel was moti- 
vated by personal and political reasons, not literary. 

We shall now consider what the correct approach of modern criticism 
to Southey should be. We should not judge Southey simply as a poet 
but judge him as a professional man of letters. As a poet he occupies 
the second rank among the poets of his time. As a prose-writer he deserves 
considerable attention. Southey's importance as a social commentator 
eannot be ignored ; his social ideas must be studied in their proper 
perspective. Carlyle was influenced by his political and social ideals. In 
his Reminiscences he has recorded his admiration of Southey’s poems. 
Newman counts Southey, with Scott, Coleridge and Wordsworth, among 
those who had contributed to the Tractarian Movement. 

Ernest Bernbaum observes: “Southey ranks at the present time, 
in spite of what can be justly said on his behalf, among those Romantics 
who are historically interesting" ....!9 Whatever be the attitude of present- 
day historians or critics towards Southey, research on him has not been 
inactive. Southey’s new letters have been recently published by Professor 
Kenneth Curry, one of the authorities on Southey. His numerous prose 
works are yet to be collected. Apart from Southey's historical significance, 
the intrinsic value of his poetical or historical works may be revived in the 
future. There was a vigorous revival of the Metaphysical poets a few 
decades ago. If changes take place in the taste of the reading publie, as 
they so often do, interest in Southey may do grow. He certainly deserves 
more attention than he has so far received at our hands. 
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FLY BEFORE 
RUBY ZAGOREN 


Before the sybil speaks, 
Before the gods are heard, 
Fly to your nest, small bird. 


Before Pandora opens 
The box of tears and ill, 
Affirm your own winged will. 


Bring down the heavenly fire, 
Unchain the lightning there : 
Fly safe, bird, in the cooler air. 


BELIEF IN SONG 


Norman M. Davis 


At last I can believe | 

The sounds of perfect choice 
That song could not achieve 
Until I heard your voice. 


. Until I heard your voice 
Tasting the notes you found, 

I dared not yet rejoice, 

Rising through thrills of sound. 


Rising through thrills of sound 
' You welded, part to part, 

I feel your music pound 

At my believing heart. 


At my believing heart 

The roused notes once more spring. 
They melt again, and start 
Another song to sing. 


Another song to sing 

Brings, like the sounds of bells, 
Sharp notes which chill and sting 
To prove what my heart tells. 


To prove what my heart tells, 
I sense the sounds you weave. 
Now, as your singing swells, 
At last I can believe ! 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


Vaidik Samaj O Sanskriti—[Vedic Society and Culture] : By Professor 
Nripendra Goswami. - Pages 320+14. Price Rupees Fifteen. New Age 
Publishers. Calcutta and New Delhi. 


This is a notable addition to the vast literature on Vedic civilization, 
contributed to for about a century by scholars, oriental and occidental, 
on Indology. 

The author endeavours to interpret the early stages of Indian history 
from the sociological angle of vision: He views the whole evolution of 
ancient Indian society and culture from the modern scientific standpoint, 
and even leans towards Marx’s materialistic interpretation of history 
He follows the track traced already by Professor D. D. Kausambi, Dr. 
Bhupendranath Datta, Rahul Sankrityayan, S. s. Dange and Gopal 
Haldar. 


The learned author refutes the theories of Morgan and Fraser about 
the interconnection of belief in fertility magic and sex promiscuity in 
ancient societies. He particularly tries to show that it was not so in 
India. i 


There is a close analysis of the evolution of Indian society from the 
earlier matriarchal form to the later patriarchal pattern. The various 
types of marriage, such as monogamy, polygamy, polyandry, 
hypogamy, hypergamy, exogamy and endogamy and aberrations- like 
levirate and sororate, are thoroughly discussed, and their parts in moulding 
the community life are assessed. ‘The emergence of castes and guilds from 
the primitive tribal life and the functional roles of Gotras and Prabaras 
are inlerpreted competently. The elements of Magie, Tabu and Totem, of 
Manaism, Animism and Mythology in religious rituals are clearly explained. 


Such a scholarly exposition of subtle points of Ant thropology and 
Archeology, Ethnology Philosophy in ene is a pioneer work in 
this field. 


The abundant citations from the Shastras and evidences from 
Anthropology are effectively correlated. The author’s knowledge of Vedic 
language, as Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray points out in the Preface, is masterly. 
The terminology for Division of Labour in Vedic Society in the Appendix 
is illuminating. Andthe glossary of terms used in seoctological sciences 
will be highly valuable to common readers. 


K. Lahiri - 


Ourselves - 
TORU DUTT 

A copy of a letter written by Mr. M. O. Vakil of Bombay to the 
Government of West Bengal has been forwarded to the University 
by the Deputy Secretary of the State Government's Education De- 
partment regarding a possible celebration of the 110th birth-anni- 
versary of Toru Dutt, celebrated Indian Poetess, who was born on 
4th March, 1856.. The. writer requested the University of Calcutta 
to take such steps as may be considered necessary. He süggested 
the holding of symposia and seminars on the life; works and con- 
tributions of Toru Dutt to English and French languages by Professors, 
Lecturers and Litteratures of Bengal under the auspices of this Uni- 
versity and also other Universities in the State. | 

Toru Dutt is not unknown here. In her times she was certainly 
a significant poet. There is a Bengali Biography of Toru Dutt and 
a translation from her French novel. A number of her poems have 
been translated into Bengali by Satyen Dutt. 

The Department of English, University of Calcutta, is of opinion 
that a centenary function should have been organised ‘in 1956. To 
celebrate the 110th anniversary of a distinguished person's birth is 
unusual. There is no such precedent. *Arrangement for a lecture 
on her poetry or a session of readings from her poetry may however 
be done,’ said Dr. Amalendu Bose, the Head of the Department. 

Toru Dutt was the daughter of Gobindchandra Dutt, one of the 
principal contributors of the “ Dutt Family Album, 1870," a pleasing 
anthology of English verse by the Dutts with a distinct Oriental range 
and variety of.theme. Toru was looked upon as the founder of 
modern school of English poetry in Bengal. Her first work ‘A 
Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields’ appeared in 1876, Her verse 
displayed a creative power of imagination with a faultless : method 
of technical skill in an oriental garb. This quality is clearly manifest 
in her “ Ancient.Ballads and Legends of Hindustan.” Her tragically 
early death in 1877 at the tender age of twenty-one was a definite 
loss to her countrymen. An estimate of Toru Dutt, as a poet can 
be had from the following lines from the famous French critic, Dar- 
mesteter :. ^ This daughter of Bengal, so admirably and so strongly 
gifted, Hindu by race and tradition, an English woman by education, 
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a French woman at heart, poet in English, Prose writer in French, 
who at the age of eighteen made India acquainted with the poets of 
French in the rhyme of England, who blended in herself three souls, 
three traditions, and died at the age of twenty-one in the full bloom 
of her talent and on the eve-of the awakening of her genius, presents 
in the history of literature a phenomenon without parallel Mr. E. F. 
Oater in Cambridge History of English Literature, wrote that her 
death was a loss ‘to our race.’ The culture of the East and West 
fused in her. A clearly Eastern note is seen in these lines— 

Still barred Thy doors? The farest glows 

The morning wind blows fresh and free— 

Should not the hour that wakes the rose _ 

Awaken also Thee ? l 

All look for Thee, love, light and song, 

Light in the sky deep red above 

Song in the look of pinion strong 

And in any heart true love 

Apart we miss over nature’s goal 

Why strive to cheat our destinies, 

Was not my love made for Thy soul ? 

Thy beauty for mine eyes ? 

No longer sleep 

Oh ! listen now ! 

I wait and weep 

But where art thou ? 





Notifications 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY a 
ree Fett 
Notification No. CSR/16/66 gf MZ 


It is notified for general information that the Regulations for the B.Sc. (Tech.) 
Examination in Textile Technology and the syllabus for the said course as set out in 
the accompanying papers were adopted by the Academic Council on the 21st August, 
1465 and accepted by the Senate on the 16th April, 1966. 

It was further decided that the Regulations would take immediate effect. 


SENATE HOUSE, J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
Calcutta. . Assistant Registrar. 


The 11th May, 1966. 
CHAPTER XXXVI—AC 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (TECHNOLOGY) IN TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY 
(Four-Year Integrated Course) 


1. An examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Science (Technology) in Textile 
Technology shall be held, annually at such time and place as the Syndicate shall deter. 
mine, the approximate date to be notified in the Calendar. 


2. Any candidate may be admitted to this examination provided he has pro. 
secuted a regular course of study for not less than four academic years in a college or 
colleges affiliated to the University to the B.Sc. (Tech.) standard after passing the 
examination of the Higher Secondary Course in l(a) Science group. (b) Technical group, 
with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics or Applied Mathematics, (2) Pre-University 
Course of Calcutta University with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics or after passing 
an equivalent examination recognised by the University of Calcutta for the purpose, 


8. The course of studies for the examination shall be for four years and the 
examination shall be held in two parts—Part I Examination at the end of the second 
year and Part II Examination at the end of the fourth year. 


4. "There shall be five Theoretical papers and five Practical papers for Part I 
Examination and six Theoretical papers and four Practical papers for Part II Examina 
tions. Each Theoretical paper shall carry 100 marks out of which 40 marks shall be 
set apart in each paper for sessional works of the candidate as recorded in the notes 
taken by the candidate at the time of working in the Laboratory or Workshop. 

5. Every candidate for admission to the Part I or Part II Examination shall 
Bend in to the Registrar his application with & fee of Rs. 50 not less than two months 


before the date fixed for the commencement of the examination. 
A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for the examinetion after being 


registered for the same, shall not be entitled to & refund of the fee, 


6. A candidate who fails to register for or pass or present himself at the exemina: 
tion immediately after completion of his regular course of studies may be admitted 
to one or more subsequent examinations on payment of the prescribed fee on each 
oceasion subject to the condition that he prosecuted a regular course of study in an 
affiliated college for at least six months during the academic yeer immediately pre. 
ceding the examination. 

7, In order to pass Part I Examination a candidate must secure 40 per cent in 
the aggregate for the Theoretical papers and 40 per cent in-the agg 'egate for the Practical 
papers respectively and 50 per cent. of tbe total full marks for the Part I Examination. 
As soon as possible after the Part I Examination the Syndicate shall publish a list of 
successful candidates arranged alphabetically. 

8. In order to pass the B.Sc. (Tech.) Examination in-Textile Technology a candi. 
date must secure 40 per cent. in the aggregate for the Theoretical papers, 40 per cent. 
in the aggregate for the Practical papers and. 50 per cent. of the total full marks for the 


Part IL Examination. 
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9. As soon as possible after the Part II Examination, the Syndicate shall. publish 
a list of successful candidates arranged in order of merit on the combined results of 
Part I and Part II Examinations in two classes. Candidates obtaining 66 per cent. 
of the total marks for the two examinations shall be placed in the First Class and those 


obtaining 50 per cent. in the Second Class. l . 
Thé Degree of B.Sc. (Tech.) in Textile Technology will be awarded after the candi- 
dates have satisfactorily completed six months’ works training in a workshop or & 
factory selected by the Head of the-Department or Institution concerned and has 
produced a certificate to that effeot. s m f 
The Diploma shall state distinctly in which subject the candidate was examined 


and the class in which he was placed. n 
| 10. The candidate who is placed First in the First Class in this examination 
shall receive a Gold Medal and a prize of books to the value of Rs. 200. "na 
11. The course for the Part-I and Part II of the examinations shall be as follows : 


: Part I : 
(‘To be-taken.at-the end of the Second Year) 
Total marks l .. 1000 . 
Theoretical - . i sc 500 ., 
Practical .. 6500 
Theoretical 
Paper I -Mathematics. 
Paper II Physics. `. 
Paper TII Chemistry. : 7 
Paper IV Elements of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. 
Paper V (a) Elements of Statistics and Economies. 
(b) Commercial Accounts and Costing. 
Practical — 
Paper I Engineering Drawing. f 


Paper II Physics. 
Paper TII Chemistry. 
Paper IV Elementary Engineering Practice. 
Paper V Workshop Practice. 


- 


-" 


Part II : 
(To be taken at the end of the Fourth Year) 
7 |. — Total marks -< .. 1000. 
Theoretical. .. .600 
Practical .. 400 
l i Theoretical B l 
I. Spinning : ee -s - l & i ; & 4 E 100 
II. (a) Textile Fibres  .. . i i .. ' 60 
7 (b) Testing of Textiles ` - ree O ei .. 50 100. 
IIL.. (a) Weaving Mechanism- | va | M . 50 
| (b) Yarn Preparation  . m se 7... B0 100 
IV. (a) Fabrie Structure .. -- "AME EE " ww 50 -, 
(b) Design and Colour as applied to Woven Fabrics 50 100 
V. - Textile Dyeing and Printing P E T 100 
VI. (a) Industrial Administration .. $oShe. a ghee «Uüu Pa 1 5 
(b) Economies of Textile Industry me . .. 00 100 600 
Practical — | 
I. Testing of Textiles ; - ae € ee 100 
Il. Design and Analysis of Cloth .. £d ... , 100 
III. Practical Weaving ... T s is 100 
IV. Textile Dyeing and Printing T Aou US nn 100 400- 
| 1000 `. 


12. The limits of the subjects shall be as defined below which may be modified 
from time to time by the Academic Council on the recommendation of the Board of 
Undergraduate Studies in Technology concerned, E S j a 
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Syllabus for the Part I Examination is the same as provided for the Part I Exami- 
_hation of the B.Sc. (Technology) course under Chapter ee of the Regulations. 


Part II 
Theoretical 
Paper T 


SPINNING 
` Full marks—100 


Cotton facts—Geographical positions of the cotton fields in the world. Area 
within cotton can be commercially cultivated. Physical conditions necessary for its 
growth and their influence upon the character of the fibre with special reference to 
Indian conditions. 

Cultivation of Cotten and Marketing—General procedure of cultivating and 
harvesting cotton. The characteristic of the Chier varieties of cotton. The grading 
of cotton in relation to their qualities and spinning properties. The method of slecting 
cotton when purchasing, the defects usually existing and their effects upon the value. 

Ginning and Baling—Description of different types of ginning machines and - 
their suitability for dealing with different sorts of cotton. The influence of faulty 
ginning and packing upon market value of cotton and on the ultimate yarn. 

Bale Breaking and Mixing of cotton—Description of the modern Hopper Bale 
Breaker and its advantage over old types of machines. Purposes of mixing cotton 
and the mechanical methods chiefly employed for making mixing. 

Blowroom machines and processes—The Principles involved in cotton cleaning 
by Openers and Scutchers. The design and Principles of construction of Openers, 
Beaters, Condensers, Cages and Scutchers ; Necessity and construction of food regulating 
motion in Openers and Scutchers. “Setting of Beater grids. 

Carding—The principles and object of carding. The mode of operations of the 
various types of the cotton cards. The mechanism of Roller and Cleaner and Revolving 
Flat/Carding Engine. The inter-relationships of the parts of the Card and the effects: 
on the sliver yearn. Different speeds and their effects on thé efficiency of the machine. 
Details of card clothings. Special features of Flats, their support and settings. The 
need for stripping and grinding and methods employed in ceiling. Draft and production 
in Card. 

Combing and Drawing—Principles and objects ‘of combing mechanism Sliver, 
Lap, Robbin-Lap and Comber. Settings and speeds of different parts of combing 
equipment. The principles and objects of drawing mechanism. Effects of doubling 
and drawing by rollers. Details of rollers and their settings for different cotton. Control 
of regularity. 

Fly frames and Ring frames—Object of the introduction of Fly frame mechanism 
and use of fly frames for the making of roving. The winding mechanism of Fly frame. 
The Epicyclic train of wheel and differential motion. Alternative systems of roving 
preparation for spinning. 

The principles, construction and working of Ring Spinning frame for the pro- 
duction of cotton yarn. The functions of the rings and travellers, the mechanism 
for building cops or bobbins. | 

-High Drafting—A study of high drafting mechanism in fuse. Characteristics 
of various type of single and folded yarns. 

Mill Planning for Cotton Spinning—Selection of site for a Textile Factory. Lay- 
out of the buildings and machinery for different classes of work. Choice of types of 
building roofs and windows. Planning for special requirements. Lighting—natural 
and artificial, heating, ventilating and humidifying of different departments. Fire 
poc Driving system, mache’, Internal transport of material such as trains, 

ifts, eto. 


Part IT 
Theoretical 


Paper II 
(a) Textile Fibres Full marks 50 


History and classification of Natural and Man nade fibres (Synthetic: and artis 
ficial fibres). 

Study of Natural vegetable fibres—Cotton, Kapok, Jute, Hemp., Flex, Ramie, 
. Linen, Sisal, Manila Hemp. Coir. , 

Cultivation, Extraction, Structure, Physical and Chemical Pr operties, Effects of 
heat and light. 

Natural animal fibres :— 

Silk (Mulburry silk), Wild silk (Tussar, Muga, Eri) Cultivation, Extraction, 
Structure, Physical and Chemical Properties, Effect of heat and light. 
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Wool : 

Marine and X-bred. 

Mohair, Alpaca, Camel’s hair. 

Structure, Physical and Chemical Properties, Effect of Heat and Light. 

Synthetic Fibres : 

Nylon, Terylene, Orlan, Polythene, Saran, Vicara, Manufactifring process, Struc- 
ture, Chemical Composition, Physical and Chemical Properties. 

Artificial Fibres : 

Regenerated Cellulosic Fibres (Viscose, Acetate, Cuprammnionium). 

Regenerated protein fibres (Ardil, Casein). . 

Manufacturing process, Structure, Chemical Composition, Physical and Chemical 
Properties. | 

Mineral Fibres : | 

Study of Glass Fibres, Asbestes, Gold and Silver Threads. 


Part II 
T'heoretical 
Paper 11 


l (b) Testing of Textiles l E ` Full marks 50 


- Use of Microscope and adjustment of its parts; Preparation of Slides for Micros- 
copie work; Identification of Textile Fibres by Microscopical examination. Testing 
of Cotton Fibre for its various physical properties, viz. Length, Strength, Finéness, 
Maturity, etc. Determination of Moisture content and regain.. Different systems 
` of counting yarns produced from various classes of Textile Fibres, Universal counting 
system. Conversion from one system to another. Testing of yarn for twists. Single 
yarn testing for strength and regularity. The Principle of the Pendulum Type Testers. 
The desirability of a constant rate of Loadin and Means of obtaining it. Principle of 
the Inclined Plane Tester, Influence of the Test Length. Load extension diagrams. 
Comparison of the load extension diagrams of yarn made from different fibres. Lea- 
Strength Testing comparison of Lea-Strength testing with single Strength Testing. 
Principle of Ballestie Yarn Strength Tester. Determination of ends and picks per 
inch, count estimation of ends and picks from fabric samples. Testing of Fabric for 
strength, Abrasion Resistance, Crease Recovery, Thickness, Stiffness and Drape Porosity. 
The Air Permeability and Water Resistance properties of Fabrics. Importance of 
controlled temperature and humidity in Testing. Standard conditions of temperature 
and hurnidity in Testing, Method of sampling, Simplé statistical analysis of Test results 
for mean, mean deviation, standard deviation, co-efficient of variation, ete. Quality 
Control charts for mean and range. Identification of textile fibres by Chemical Tests. 


Part II 
. Theoretical | i 
. Paper ITI 


(a) Weaving Mechanism. Full marks 50 


Handloom : 


Motions of Weaving; Healds; Different kinds -of shedding; Throw-shuttle 
and Flyshutile Looms; Semi-Automatic Looms; Tie-ups of healds; Multiple box 
and Handloom Dobbies. Calculations of healds and. reeds. ZEE 


Powerloom : 


Tappet sheeding—Negative  Tappet Construction and driving; Calculations 
relating to lift of tappet and depth of shed; Dwell of tappet; eccentric movement 
' of healds. Positive shedding tappets, Shuttle; Alternate picking; over.and under- 
pick motions; Shuttle traverse ; defects of negative picking; construction of over- 
pick cam. Intensity of picking; parallel picking; Effect of hollow race and bowed 
reed; shuttle box, picker, check strap, buffer, swell and picking stick; banging off 
and knocking off; Early and late shedding and picking; Causes of shuttle flying out 
and trapping and remedies. Beating 2n construction and mechanism of going part; 
eccentricity of sley's motion and 1ts caleulation ; Large and small cranks and crank- 
arms; double beat-up. Negative and positive take-up-five wheel and seven wheel 
motions; calculation relating to dividend and change wheel, picks per inch. Rope 
or chain, lever and weight let off; Positive let off; Warp tensioning device. Side 
and centre woft work; Fast and loose reed; brak; Loom details of weaving light, 
medium and heavy plain cloth. Troughing the shed; effect; of warp tension on 
physical properties of plain cloth ; cover of cloth. Timing of primary and secondary 


motions. 
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Single lift and double lift dobbies, viz., Hattersley, Climax and Blackburn dobbies. 
Pogging lattices ; Mounting and adjustment ; cause of Lack missing ; Debeross positive 
dobby ; heald levelling device; cross border dobby. Reverse motion of healds with 
springs, pulleys, etc. Kenyong’s undermotion. 

Multiple Box Motion : | 

Negative and positive multiple boxes, viz. Diggle’s chain. Wringhishaw’s drop 
Box; Whitesmith’s eccentric drop boxes. Eccles two-disc box motion ; card saving 
device. Lever pick-atewill motion; circular box loom. 

Jacquard : 

Single lift and’ double lift Jacquards; Their advantages and disadvantages; 
Sizes and figuring capacity of Jacquards; Single lift Single Cylinder and double lift 
single cylinder Jacquards ; Centreshed Jacquards : two-cylinder double lift Jacquard ; 
driving of knives and hooks. Reciprocation of head lever; rotation of card cylinder, 
eross border Jacquard. Harness building, London and Norwich systems of tie-up ; 
straight, centre and border tie-up. Card cutting and lacing. 

Automatic Loom : 

Comparative merits and demerits of automatic and non-automatic looms; advan- 
tages and disadvantages of cop-chanting and shuttle changing types. Prospects of 
automatic weaving in India. Co-changing automatic loom; automatic shuttle; 
mechanical and electrical warp stop motions; co-changing mechanism, weft feeler 
motion west cutter. Shuttle changing loom. | 

Loom faults and cloth defects. Contraction of cloth; Temples; side and centre 
selvedges; Terry motion ; characteristics of silk and rayon weaving looms; causes 
of warp and weft breakages; Loom stoppages and loss of production ;. assessment 
of workload per weaver; loom efficiency. Modern loom including shuttleless looms. 
Weaving prices and cost of cloths. " 


Part II 
"Theoretical 
f Paper III 


(b) Yarn Preparation : ` Full marks 50 


Various types of yarn. Various types of cotton yarn and the forms in which 
i tis supplied to manufacturers, as in cops, ring bobbins, hanks, cones or cheeses. Varicus 
methods of Warp preparation both mannual and mechanical suitable for preparation 
of Grey, mono and Multi-coloured Warps. Winding on machines from cops, bobbins, 
cones, cheeses, hanks. Various types of Spindle Winder? Mangle wheel and heart 
eam traverse motions. Single drum winders and its building motions. Comparison 
between Spindle and Drum Winder. High speed Warp Winding. Various types 
' of Pirn Winding machines and their mechanisms including high speed Pirn Winders. 
Warping machinery, Beam Warping; Resultant and average counts. Fancy yards. 

Sizing Ingradients: Their relative tests, examination for estimation of value 
from commercial point of view, their Chemical action upon each other and upcn the 
threads. Size Mixing and the machinery used for size mixing. Automatic size supply 
to the size box of the Sizing Machine. Slasher Sizing. Cylinder and Hot Air Diying. 
Modern trends in Sizing Machines. Use of Homogeniser. Speed of Slasher Sizer 
and facts about Drying efficiency. Rate of Breakages of Warp on loom due to variation 
of weight of size and humidity. Warp and Weft Tensions. 

High Speed preparatory machinery and processes. Calculations relating to the 
preparatory processes and machinery. Drawing-in and Twisting-in, Manual and 
mechanical. Calculations for Warp and Weft. 


Part IT 
Theoretical 
Paper IV 


(a) Fabric Structure Full marks 50 


General Principle of Fabric Structure. Use of Graph Paper. Classification 
of Woven Fabrics. Graphical representation of various weaves. Drawing of Flat- 
views and sections of cloth. The development of patterns by the combination and 
‘modification of the elementary weaves such as plain, twill, satin, etc. and their deri- 
vatives. Determination of drafting and lifting order. Effect of twist in yarn on cloth 
and pattern. r 

Plain Weave and its modifications—Rib, Rapp and Matt Weaves, Twill and 
Kindred weaves—Angle of Twill, factors influencing the preminenoe of twill and kindred 
weaves. Construction, characteristics and uses of the different varieties of twill weaves, 
viz., Continuous, Zig-Zag, Broken, Re-arranged, Combined twill, etc. Diamond and 
Kindred weaves—Construction, characteristics and use of Diamond, Brighton, Horcy 
‘Comb. Sponge, Huck-back, Grecian, Spider, Crops, Mock-lene, eto, i 
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Application- of colour—Colour and weave effects, Classification of colour and 
weave effect, Representation of colour and weave effects upon graph paper, methods 
of producing variety of effects in the same weave and colouring. | 

Construction, characteristics and uses of—Bedford.cord, Welt and other varieties 
of Pique Fabrics, extra warp and extra weft figuring. Double and Ply cloths, quiltings— : 
Patent satin, Alhambra quilts, Figured Repp, ete., Backed fabrics, Terrypile Fabrics, 
Fustian and velvet. Construction and uses of Brocade, Damask, Lano and Gauze. 
Tapestry and other carpet structures. Special types of mechanisms involved in the 
production of these fabrics. Principles of weaving——swivel and Lappét figures, Madras 
Muslin and other varieties of Tissue fabrics. Enlargement and development of Jacquard 
Designs for border and all-over effects and other dobby patterns and working out of 


the manufacturing particulars. i i l 
Cloth faults in figured fábries-—their causes and remedies. Geometry of cloth 
structure; Cloth setting. The influence of set and weave, on physical properties of 
fabries. j | l 
Part JI 
Theoretical 
Paper IV 


(b) Design and Colour as Applied to Weaven Fabrics . Full marks 100 


. "Theory of Colour; Light Theory and Pigment Theory ; tone; tint; hue; shade, 
shadow of colours, Primary, Secondary arid Tertiary colours. Complementary, Har- 
‘monies and eontrasts— Colour proportioning and colour matching. ©. 7. 

Effects of Juxtaposition; The effect of Combining different coloured- lights : 
Elements and principles of Design and their application to. Textiles. Preparation 
for striped, checked, spotted and diaper fabrics to be woven on Tappet and Dobby 
looms, Multitone and mixture effects on fabries. Principles of ornaments—Repetition, 
alternation, Symmetry, Radiation, variety and. Balance and Proportion. The study 
and practice of such styles of ornaments as: Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, 
Indian, Chinese, Gothic, Japanese, Italian, German, English, Symbolic and Aesthetic 
ornaments. The study of natural and other forms for textile ornamentation.  Free- 
hand Drawing of Fancy Borders, Grounds etc., for sarees, dress goods, table covers, 
Bed sheets, Carpets, Screen, ete. for Woven and printed fabries. Principles of Design - 
on Point Paper. -Preparation of printed sketches on Point Paper for Textiles to be. 
woven on Dobby and Jacquard looms. -Art in Fabries. i E 


. Part II 


Theoretical P oue - E 
P aper V : T , ^ . N 
Textile Dyeing and Printing : ' Full mans 100° 


. Scouring of cotton and wool, Chlorination and Carbonisation of wool, Mercerisation 
` of Cotton Yarn and piece goods, Degumming and weighting of silk ; Theory and methods 
of Bleaching of cotton, silk and woo. Defects due to Bleaching and their causes and 
remedies. Chemicals used in Bleaching and Dyeing of Textile materials. 2 

Dyeing—Roll of mordants and their application on Textile materials, Natural 
Water, impurities, hard and soft water, purifieation and softening of water for Textile 
Fibres; ‘The ory of Dyeing, Classification of dyestuffs according to their chemical 
constitution and dyeing properties. Applications of various classes of dyestuffs in 
the dyeing of cotton, silk, wool, jute, rayon and synthetic fibres. Dyeing of Union 
Fabrics. Application: of Natural colours. as Indigo, Catechu, Logwood on Textile 
Materials. Application of Mineral colours on cotton Khaki, Iron buff, etc. Cross 
Dyeing. i : 

: Punting— Preparation of cloth before printing of cotton, silk and wool, Methods 
of printing of cotton, silk and wool, Styles of printing, Details process of pene oh 
Direct Discharge and Resist styles with different groups of colours on cotton, silk, 
rayon. Thickening agents as Gums, Starch and Synthetic Resins. Merdants and 
chemical used in printing. Roller Printing, Sereen Printing, Spray Printing and Hand 
Bloek Printing. | l : ce MA. i» 

Finishing—Preparation of cotton, piece goods for Finishing as Inspection and 
Mending of piece goods, singeing, Desizeing, Kier Boiling, Bleaching by different 
methods, Mercerisation Immunisation, Perchmentisation, Different Finishing processés 
‘as—Water proofing, Flame proofing, Rot proofing, Sanforizing, Crease. Resist. . 

. Machinery used in“Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Finishing such as J. Box, 
Kier, ‘Opener and 'Seateher, Ropo washing Machine, Hydroextractor, Mercerising, 
machines (Hank and Cloth), Loose Stock Dyeing Machine, Cheese Dyeing Machine, 
Hank Dyeing, Jigger, Winch, Roller Printing Machine, Ager, Steaming Cottage, Padding 
Machine, Drying Machine, Stentering, Damping Machine, Calendering, Plating Machine, 
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Part II 
i Theoretical 
Paper VI 


(a) Industrial Administration Full marks 50 


The importance of the Management and administrative function ; types of in- 
dustrial organisation; scientific management movement’; industrial psychology ; 
labour problems, wage systems; industrial relationships and industrial legislation, 
factory laws relating to conditions of work, prevention of accidents, labour welfare, 
labour disputes, trade unions; planning and control of factory production ; standard 
and standerdisations. Costing methods; Budgetary Control. Machinery of commerce 
Precuring orders; Indents; firms’ offers; quotations; -shipments of goods, bills of 
lading: freight; consignment of goods by railway; insurance of goods, Stock ex- 
change and commodity exchange; Managing Agency system. 


Part III 
Theoretical 
Paper VI 
(6) Economics of Textile Industry | Full marks 50 


World Production and varieties of cotton with special reference to India, Cotton 
markets; dealing in cotton and movement of cotton-; variation in price and future. 
contracts. Growth of cotton industry and its organisation in different countries with 
special reference to India; Foreign Markets and Tarriffs; Marketing of Indian yarns 
and fabries in the home market and in foreign markets; Experts of Indian Cotton 
goods; Machinery for the increase of Indian experts in other countries; Methods of 
paying wages and settling of disputes in Textile Industry. Organisation of operatives ; 
General study of the growth and marketing of silk, wool, jute and man-made fibres 
in India and other important countries; Role of Handloom Industry in Indian eco: 
nomy; Five Year Plans relating to Textile Industry ; Theory of Quality Control. 


Part IT 
Practical 
Paper I 


Testing of Textiles Full marks 100 


.. Measurement of length of Cotton Fibres; measurement of strength of Cotton 
Fibre in Flat Bundle form; determination of fineness and maturity of Cotton Fibre ; 
determination. of Trash content in Raw cotton; determination of Tensile Strength 
and elongation of Single Yarn by constant rate of traverse method; determination 
of Count of Yarn from small length of samples; determination of Twist in single as 
well as Ply yarn; Testing of yarn for Evenness; determination of Count—Strength 
product of cotton yarn by Lea Method; determination of Ballestie Strength of Yarn 
and Fabric; determination of Tensile Strenth of Fabric by constant rate of traverse 
method; determination of Bursting Strength of Fabries; determination of moisture 
Content and regain of textile materials; microscopic method of fibre identification ; 


identification of textile fibres by Chemical tests. 


Part II 
Practical 
Paper II 


Design and Analysis of Cloth Full marks 100 


Development of Textile Design of Elementary character and effect of colour 
in them. Production of new designs by the re-arrangement or combination of weaves 
and colours or by the introduction of spot figures for the development of patterns suit- 
able for weaving with tappets, dobbies and jacquards, Development of original designs 
of simple or compound textures of figure fabrics suitable for various domestic and 
commercial purposes. Suggestion regarding specifications of cloth to be ‘woven. 
Analysis of different fabrics for the estimation of their different and varied methods 
of interlacement kind and quality of materiel used; manner and density of setting 
of threads and colour schemes adopted for the production of stripes and checks and 
other necessary dates for their exact re-production. 


6—2172P—IX. 
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Part -IT 
Practical 
Paper II 


Practical Weaving E Ful marks 160 


Demonstration and Practical work on Winding, Warping, Sizing and Weft Winding 
machines. Dismantling, refitting and adjusting the above machines. Practical ins- 
truction in the preparation of gray and coloured warps and weft yarns. ` Practice in 
drawing-in and twisting. Practical demonstration in Slasher sizing machine. Practical 
work on size mixing.. Sizing of cotton, rayon and other warps. 


. Demonstration and Practical work on fly-shuttle and semi-automatic looms ; 
practical study of Shuttle, Sley, Path of Warp and Tie-ups of Healds. 


Practice in running an ordinary Powerloom; Adjustment of Healds and cal- 
culation of gearing of undermotion tappet looms. Dismantling, refitting and adjusting 
the shedding tapped, over and underpick, five-wheel and seven-wheel take-up and 
Lever, weight and chain let off mechanisms, Adjustment of weft fork and Practical 
study of fast reed and loose reed mechanisms. Practical study of the timing and 
duration of the primary motion of shedding, picking and heating up and other loom 
motions. Practice in running dobby and drop-box looms. Adjustment of Dobby 
and Drop Box mechanisms. ` Pegging lattices for dobby and making pattern chains for 
Drop Boxes. e 


Practice on Jacquards. Präctical study of selection of books from pattern cards, 
and driving mechanisms of knives and eylinders. Card cutting lacing and harness 
building. Jacquard timing. Comparative study of the types of shed formed with 
handlooms, tappet, dobby and Jacquard looms. : 


Practical work on automatic looms, Laboratory study of change mechanism 
weft feeler and warp stop motions, Terry loom, cross border dobby and other special 
type looms. Intense practical work in yarn gaiting, loom timings and settings, warp 
and weft breakages and repairing cloth faults, laboratory study of variable movements 
of Healds and Sley, Warp and Weft Tension, Loom Speed, efficiency and. production. 


LORS and Jacquard samples are to be woven and submitted with full particulars 
on them. ; y 


f Part II 
Practical 
Paper IV 
Textile Dyeing and Printing | Full marks 100 


Dyeing—Boiling and Bleaching of grey cotton, Blueing of bleached cotton, De. 
gumming and Bleaching of Silk, Scouring and bleaching of wool, Scouring and Bleaching 
of Jute, Dyeing of cotton with Direct colours and their after treatments, "Diazotisation 
and development of some direct colours. Dyeing of cotton with Basic, Sulphur, Vat 
Soluble Vat, Insoluble aze, Mineral, Mordant and Oxidation colours. Dyeing of silk - 
with Acid, Basic, Direct, Insoluble aze, Merdant, Vat and Soluble Vat, colours. Dyeing 
of wool with Acid, Basic, Direct colours. Dyeing of Jute with Basic colours, Dyeing 
of Union fabrics cross dyeing. Dyeing of Acetate Rayon with Dispersed and Soluble 
Dyes, Dyeing of Viscose Rayon with Direct. Insoluble Aze and Vat Colours. Matching 
of shades, Dyeing in Jigger, Paddin, Mangle and Winch. Mercerisation of Cotton 
Yarn. Identification of Dyestuff from dyed materials. Fastness Testing of dyed 
samples in Washing, Light and Bleaching. 


Printing—Printing of Cotton and Silk with various colours in different styles to 
produce single and multicoloured effects, Printing of Silk and Cotton by different 
methods using Blocks, Screen, Spray and Roller Machines. Pigment and Metal Printing, 
Photo Printing .of Sensitive Colours. Finishing of Silk and Cotton with different 
Finishing Agents and Machinery. : 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/20/66 


It is notified for general information that the revised syllabus in Agricultural 
Chemistry for M.Sc. (Ag.), Part I and II Examinations, were adopted by the Academic 
Council on the 21st, August, 1965 and accepted by the Senate on the 16th April, 1966. ° 


The revised syllabus would take effect from the M.Sc. (Ag.) Part I Examination, 
1966 and Part II Examination, 1907. =. f -o 
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SYLLABUS FOR M.Sc. (Ag) PART I AND PART II 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


Part I 
Theoretical 
Paper I 


A 


Physical Chemistry of silicates, ion exchange materials and colloids. Principles 
of crystallography, selected topics in thermodynamics, solutions and electrochemistry. 


B 
Statistics (Common Paper—Syllabus as shown under B half of Theoretical Paper I 
and Agricultural Botany). 


Paper II ; 


Soil Science, Soil formation, rocks and minerals. Weathering. Soil organic matter. 
Profile characteristics. Physical properties of soils, soil physics and soil moisture 
relationships. i 


l i B 
Soil survey. Soil classification, land use; soil and plant analysis—chemical, 
physical and biological. 


Paper III 


A 
Structure and chemical composition of plant cell. Enzymes. Respiration. 
Krebs’ cycle. Energetics of respiration. Photosynthesis. Water relations of plant 
cell; diffusion, osmosis, absorption of water and mineral salts. Transpiration of 
water and translocation of solutes. Amino acid. protein synthesis, Regulation of cell 
metabolism, Physiology and reproduction. i 


Characterisation and distribution of viruses, bacteria, actinomycotes, algae, fungi 
and protozoa. Cultural methods. Nutrition.’of microorganisms. Production of 
alcohol, acids, etc. Breakdown of fats and proteins. Nitrogen and Carbon cycles. 
Microbial genetics. Microbiology of soils, water, milk and good. Microbial anta- 
genism, antibiotics. Microbial control of plant diseases. 


Paper IV 


Erosion, Conservation of soil and water. Irrigation—methods and principles. 
Production, uses and properties of fertilisers and manures. Principles of application 
of fertiliser needs. Soil rating. Trace elements. 


B 
Agronomic principles. Manurial experiemnts—lay out and interpretation. Soil 
Management. Cultural practices. : 


Part IT 


Specialisation in one of the following : f 
Bs (2) Soil Science; (ii) Agricultural Bio-chemistry ; (ii) Microbiology; (tv) Crop 
utrition. 


Practical 
Paper I 


Base exchange properties, B.E.C. and exchangeable bases. Exchange isotherms. 
Determination of the activity of catios in clay suspensions. Electrochemical titration 
of hydrogen clays with bases. Viscous properties of clay suspensions. Swelling 
characteristics of homoionic clays. Differential thermal analysis of clays. Electro- 
phoretie velocity and zeta potential of clay particle. Coagulation of clay and humus 
Dipersion characteristics of clays and soils. Study of clay humus complex. Study 
of Common soil groups of India, Soil Survey. 
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Paper II 


Temperature coefficient of absorption of water by ‘seeds. Determination of 
osmotic pressure of cell sap of leaf cells. Determination of transpiration rate. Relation 
between absorption and transpiration. Determination of respiratory quotient. Ex- 
perimental vertification of the law of limiting factors in Jphotosynthesis, Analysis 
of plant pigments by solvent extraction and chromatography. Determination of P 
in plant ash. Separation of sugars and aminoacids by paper chromatography. Deter- 
mination of total sugar, fat and nitrogen in plant tissue. Studies on rooting of cuttings, 
abscission of leaves. Test, assey and partial purification of some enzymes. 

Preparation of culture media—sterilisation adjustment of pH. Isolation of 
micro-organisms from soil, water, air, milk and infected plant materials. Isolation 
of bacteria—N-fixing, nitrifying, S-oxidising, S-reducing and iron bacteria. Staining 
of bacteria, fungi, actinomycetes. 

Biochemical analysis of bacterial fermentation for indentificion purposes, Assay 
of antibiotics and vitamins. | 


Paper III 


Isolation and characterisation of soil organic matter. 

Evaluation of fertilisers—photophatic, potassic and nitrogenous. 
Study of the interaction of phosphates with soil. 

Study of the interaction of ammonium salts with soil. 

Determination of hygroscopic coefficient, field capacity, wilging point. etc., of 
soil with a view to obtaining the PF curve. i 
Permeability of soil columns to water. 

Evaluation of soil structure. 

Study of the soil solution. 

Evaluation of soil erodability. ' : 

Acquaintance with common cultural practices. ` 
Manurial experiment and interpretation of data. 

Deficiency: symptoms. 


SENATE HOUSE, | i J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
Calcutta. Assistant Registrar. 


The 11th May, 1966. 


CHEMISTRY ‘A’ COURSE 
Pass 
| THEORETICAL 


The course wil bo distributed as follows : 
Part I Examination : 


Paper [-—-Inorganic Chemistry and Organic Chemistry oe 65 marks 

Paper [I—Group A: Physical Chemistry .. . is vs 35 marks 

; | Group B: Biologieal Chemistry TE T 90 marks 
Part II Examination : 

Paper III—Organie Chemistry and Inorganic Chemistry = 70 marks 


Each paper shall -be of 3 hours’ duration. 


Paper I 
Group A (INORGANIC) ` 


Sec. A—Fuller treatment of subjects prescribed in Higher Secondary and. Pre. 
University Syllabi, with special reference to common laboratory methods fand their 
applications, physical and chemical changes, Laws of Chemical Combination by weight 
and Volume, Dalton’s atomic theory, Avogadro’s law, Equivalent weight, atomic weight 
and valency, acids, bases, salts, neutralisation, salt hydrolysis, acidimetry and alkali- 
metry, Chamical problems on the subject matter of the course, Eudiometry, *Dissociation 
and decomposition. 

Sec. B-—Atomic Theory, *Accurate determination of atomic weight by physical 
and chemical methods, *Isomorphism. Simple concept of atomic- structure, atomic 
number, isotopes, simple methods of separation, electron theory of valency, Periodic 
classification of clements. 

Radio-activity and properties of radio-active radiations, disintegration theory, 
Soddy’s displacement law, Electronic concept of oxidation-reduction, Ion-electron 
method of balancing equations. - l 


1 
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Sec, C——(Study of elements and their chief compound as noted hereafter)— 

In such studies—the following are included : rr 

(i) Comparative study of elements on the basis of periodic law. - 

(4) Bond structures and electronic configuration of simple compounds (omitting 
resonance). . | 

(iii) Hydrides, oxides, oxy-acids and halides of non-metals. — 

(jv) Hydrides, Halides, Oxides, Hydroxides, Carbonates, Nitrates, Sulphides, 
and sulphates of metals. 

(v) Besides laboratory preparation, large scale preparation of elements and 
their chief compounds (omitting technical details). . 

(vi) Composition and molecular formulae of Hydrides and Oxides of non-metals. 

(1) Rare gases—with special reference to Argon and Helium. . 

(2) Oxygen—Hydrogen, Water, Hydrogen Peroxide, Ozone (including com. 
position), Deuterium and its oxide.  . i . 

(3) Nitrogen, the atmosphere, hydrides, oxides and oxyacids, of Nitrogen, 
Hydroxylamine. l 

Phosphorus—different forms, allotropes, oxides and oxyacids, hydrides and 
Halides, Super phosphato of line. 

Arsenic, Antimony and Bismuth and their chief compounds. 

(4) Halogens and their hydracids, oxides and oxyacids of chlorine. : 

(5) Sulphur-extraction, allotropes, sulphur dioxide, and trioxide, sulphur halides, 
hydrogen sulphides, Persulphuric acids, thio-sulphate. 

Sec. D—Oxidation and Reduction, Oxidising and Reducing agents. Allotropy 
and Isomerism. PEE 

Baleneing of Chemieal Equations by ion-eleetron method. 


Group B (ORGANIC) 


Growth and scope of Organic Chemistry. | 

Purification and analysis of organic compounds, determination of molecular 
weight, empirical and molecular formula. 

Constitution and classification including I.U.C. nomenclature. 

Aliphatic : Alkanes up to 4 carbon atom, Alkene (ethylene), Alkyne (acetylene)— 
structural isomerism. Halogen derivatives—mono, di, tri halogen derivatives of 
methane, Carbon tetrachloride. 

Grignard re-agent, at least 3 applications. 

Alcohols up to 4 carbon atoms, preparation, properties and constitution of the 
Pm up to 4 carbon atoms, manufacture of methyl and ethyl aleohol, Fermentation. 
?thers. 

Carbonyl compounds—Formaldehyde, Acetaldehyde, Acetone, Chloral, con- 
densation and polymerisation. i 

Fatty acids—Formic, acetic, propionic and butyric and derivatives of acids— 
acid chloride, anhydride, ester, amide. Nitroparaffins alkylnitrates, Amines, Nitrile 
and isonitriles. 

Aromatic: Coal tar distillation, Benzene, Toluene and oxylenes, Halogen deri- 
vatives, chlorobenzene, Bromobenzene, Iodo-benzene, benzylchloride, benzal chloride 
and benzotrichloride. Nitrobenzene, trinitro-benzene. 

Amines—Aniline, methyl and dimethyl aniline, Benzylamine. 

Diazo compounds—Preparation and reactions of Benzene diazoniumsalts. Phenol. 

Aromatic aleohols, aldehydes and Ketones: Benzyl alcohol, Benzal-dehyde, 
acetophenone and benzophenone. 

Aromatic acids: Benzoie acid and its chloride, anhydride, amide and its esters, 
Phenyl acetic acid. 


Part I Examination : 
| Paper If 
Group A: Physical Chemistry a - ia 35 marks 
Group B : Biological Chemistry a v s 30 marks 


Grove A (PHYSICAL) 


Section A—Kinetie theory of gases, ideal gas equation, continuity of state, Van 
der Wall’s equation, Law of partial pressure, Specific heats and specific heat ratios, 
Determination of molecular weight by Victor Meyer's method. 

Section B—Properties of dilute solution, osmosis and osmotic pressure, lowering 
of vapour pressure, elevation of boiling point and depression of freezing point and 
experimental methods of their determination. Determination of molecular weights 
of substances in dilute solution and their limitations. 

Section C—Thermochemistry—Hess’s law, First and Second Laws of Thermo- 
dynamics (elementary ideas). 

Section D—Reversible and irreversible reactions, chemical equilibrium law of 
mass action and Le Chatellier’s principle. 


~ 
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Section H—Hlectrolysis and electrolytic dissociation, Faraday's Laws, Arrhenius 
theory, specific equivalent and molecular conductivity, equivalent conductivity at 
infinite dilution, measurement of conductivity of solution. Strong and weak electro- 
lytes, degree of dissociation, Ostwald’s law of dilution, solubility of product and its 
application in analytical chemistry, strength of acids and bases, ionisation of water, 
ionic product of water salt hydrolysis, hydrogen ion concentration—pH, and its deter- 
mination, buffer solution, indicator, neutralisation; theory of neutralisation indicators 
(elementary treatment). 

Section F-—Chemieal Kinetics (elementary ideas). 


_ Section G—Catalysis—homogeneous and heterogeneous,” autocatalysis, catalyst 
poisons and promoter, mechanism of catalysis (elmentary treatment). 


Section H—The colloidal state—colloids and crystalloids, classification and 
preparation of colloids, properties of colloids, optical, kinetic and eléctrical properties, 
peptisation, protective colloids and gold numbers, isoelectric point. 


GROUP B (BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY) 


Proteins—classification and tests—hydrolysis—synthesis and properties of 
following amino acids: glycine, aspartic acid, glutamic acid, ‘cystine, methionine, 
Er Elementary ideas of fats and higher fatty acids—oleic, palmitic and stearic 
acid. 


General ideas of the folowing Compounds (excluding synthesis); their properties : 
(a) Pyrol indol, 

(b) Purines and pyrimidines—uric acid, adenine, guanine, thymine, uracil. 

(c) Alkaloids—conine and nicotine. 


Part II Examination ; 
Paper [1I—Organie Chemistry and Inorganic Chemistry. 


PRACTICAL 


For Part I and Part If Examinations 
These will be the same as that for Chemistry Pass (Pages 44-46). 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/22/66 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in the Regulations 
for the Three-Year B.Sc. Examination as well as the syllabus in Chemistry ‘A’ course 
for students taking up Biological group of subject, as set out in the accompanying 
pamphlet, were adopted by the Academic Council on the 21st August, 1965 and accepted 
by the Senate on the 16th April 1966 : 


*(a) ‘The words ‘or Chemistry ‘A’ Course’ be added after the words, (222) Chemistry 
occurring in the list of subjects provided in Section 18 (p. 4 of the Revised . Regulations). 

(b) The following words be added at the end of section 18 (p. 5 of the Revised 
Regulations) : r 

“There shall be no honours course in Chemistry ‘A’ and the students passing with 
Chemistry ‘A’ will not be allowed to joint the M.Sc. Course in Chemistry. 


(c) The following new proviso be added after proviso 6 of Section 20 (p. 5 of tho 
Revised Regulations) : 


‘(vii) A candidate taking up any two of the subjects, viz., Zoology, Botany 
or Physiology or Anthropology in the Pass Course and no other candidate may be 
allowed to offer Chemistry ‘A’ Course as one of his subjects even if he has not passed 
the Higher Secondary or Pre-Universiby Examination in Mathematics provided he 
has passed the Pre-University, Higher Secondary or the Intermediate Examination 
with Chemistry as one of his subjects.’ 


_ (d) The syllabus in Chemistry ‘A’ Course be inserted after the distribution of 
marks of Chemistry Honours and above the sylabus in Physiology (Pass Course) on 
p. 56 of the Revised Regulations for the Three-Year Degree Course." . 


It was decided that the above changes would take effect from the examination 
of 1967. 


SENATE Housz, ; J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The llth May, 1966. . Assistant Registrar. 
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JUNIVERSITY OF BIHAR 
MUZAFFARPUR ` 
Cir. No. 29 l i Muzaffarpur, the 13th April, 1966. 
The undermentioned candidates have been debarred from appearing at any 


University Examination prior to the examination noted against their names as they 
were found guilty of using unfair means at the various Annual Examinations of 1965. 


SI. Name of the Examination, Name and address. of the Punishment 
No. college. Roll.and candidates. Debarred from 
Registration Sppearig at 
No. . any Univer- 


city Examina- 
tion. Prior to 
the examina- 


tion noted 
below. 
PRE-ARTS 
1 Marwari College, Roll DarNo. Ram Anek Thakur, C/o. Annual, 1968 


Darbhanga. 443. Sri Yamuna Thakur, At. 
l & P.O. Ratanpur, via. 
Kamtaul, Dist. 
Darbhanga. 


- DEGREE PART I ARTS , 
2 Marwari College, Roll Dar. No. Ram Bahadur Chaudhary, Annual, 1967 


Darbhanga. 456, Reg. No. C/o. Sri Bhagirath 
f 5825/64. Chaudhary, At. & P.O: 
Lagma, Dist. Darbhanga. 

R. S. SINGH, 


Deputy Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIHAR 
MUZAFFARPUR 
Cir. No. | . Muzaffarpur, the 8th January, 1966 
The undermentioned candidates have been debarred from appearing at any 
University Examination prior to the examination noted against their names as they 


were found guilty of using unfair means at the various annual and Supplementary 
Examinations of 1965. 


SL | Name of the Examination, . Name and address of the Punishment ` 
No. College. Roll and candidates. Debarred from 
f Registration No. appearing at 


any Univer- 
sity Examina- 
tion. Prior to 
the examina- 
tion named 
below. 


PRE UNIVERSITY SCIENCE: 


1 M. S. College, Roll Mot. No. 2 Anwarul Haque Ansari, Annual, 1967 
Motihari. C/o. Md. Saddique Ansari 
Vill.  Minapur, P.O. 
. Rampur Mina, Dist. 
Muzaffarpur. 


2 Do. Mot. No. 3 Amarendranath Bhatta- Do. 
charyya, C/o. Sri Hem- 
chandra Bhattacharyya, 
` Ab & P.O. Sangrampur, 
Dist. Champaran, 
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3 M. S. College, 
Motihari, 
4 Do. 
5 Do. 
6 . Do. 
7 Rajendra College, 
Chapra. 
8 Do. 
9 Do. 
10 Do. ` 


11 L.-S. College, 
Muzaffarpur. 


12 Do. 


13 R. N. College, 
Hazipur. 


14 Jagdam College, 
Chapra. 


l4 B. Samastipur 
College, 
Samastipur. 


15 D. A. V. College, 
Siwan. 


jó S. R. K.G. 
f College, 
Sitamarhi. 
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Mot. No. 4 Abdul Ahmad, At & P.O, 
^ JBagehi, via. Ramnagar, 
^  " Dist. Champaran. 
Mot. No. 18 Braj Kishore Prasad, C/o. 
Sri Tara -Prasad, Panch 
Mandir, Motihari (Cham- 
l paran). 

Mot. No. 22 Bikram Prasad Singh 


“Prabhakar,” Cfo. Sri. 


Kedar Narayan Singh, 


At & P.O. Mokhtishpur, | 


| Dist. Champaran. 

Mot. No. 31 Vishwanath Prasad C/o. 
Sri Ganpat Sah, Bisati- 
pur, Motihari (Champa- 
ran). - 

Chap. No. 69 Bijayendra Kumar Sinha, 
Cjo. Sri Abhayendra 
Kumar Sinha, via. 
Raghunathpur, Dist. 
Chapra. i 


Chap. No. 91. Jagannath Kumar Kethua, 


Sabaitpur, Chapra 
(Saran). 

Chap. No. 96 -Bibhuti Narayan Dikshit, 
C/o. Sri Kundeo Prasad 
Singh, At. & P.O. 
Kowani, Chapra (Saran). 


Chap. No. 108 Harihar Yadav, C/o. Sri 
Chandrika Yadav, Vill. 
and P.O. Chauchara, 
- Chapra (Saran). 

Muz. No. 5 Abdul Matin, C/o. Md. 
Ibrahim, Chandwara,. 
Azad Road, Muzaffarpur. 


Muz. No. 11 Chandeshwar Pd. Singh, 
C/o. Sri Anurag Singh, 
Vill. Rampur Dibi 
P.O. Madhaul, Dist. 
Muzaffarpur. 


. PRE UNIVERSITY ARTS 


Hzi. No. 36 Satya: Narayan Singh, 
C/o. Sri Jageshwar 
Singh, Moh. Choti 
Marayee, Hazipur 
: (Muzaffarpur). 

Chap. No. 55 Satya Narain Pd. Gupta, 
s C/o. Sri Vishwanath Pd. 
Gupta, Moh.  Nagee 
| Bazar, Chapra (Saran). 
Sam. No. 164, Lal Bahadur Jha Lal, C/o. 
Annual, 1965 Sri Mukhram Jha, Vill. 
- ] ^. Bara, P.O. Daulatpur 

Kothi, Dist. Monghyr. 


PRE UNIVERSITY COMMERCE 


Siw. No. 2 - Madan Gopal Singh, Vill. 


-Phulpura, P.O. Lahiji,’ 
Dist. Chapra (Saran). 


Sit. No. 8 Shiv Narayan Singh, C/o. 


Sri Ramyad Singh, Vill. 
Parsauni Gope, P.O. 
Songul Sultan, via. 
Shivhar, Dist. Muzaffar- 
pur. 


Suppl., 1966 


Annual, 1967 


Do. 


Suppl., 1966 


Annual, 1967 


Annual, 1967 


Do. 
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DEGREE PART II ARTS 
17 HIERHER College, Chap No. 10, Rameshwar Chaudhary, Annual, 1967 


hapra. Reg. No. _ C/o. Sri Suraj Chaudhary, 
49067/59 - Karimchak, Chapra 
(Saran.) 
18 Do. Chap. No. 61,  Shiwanath Pandey, C/o. Suppl, 1966 
Reg. No. Sri Chandrabhushan 
52354/59. Pandey, At. & P.O. 
Pandit-ke-Rampur, Dist. 
i Saran, | 
19 M. S. College, Mot. No. 30, Shukdeo Narayan Mishra, Annual, 1967 
Motihari. Reg. No. Cfo. Sri. Raghunath 
6235/66. Mishra, Vill. Coithahan, 
P.O. Siswa Bazar, Dist. 
o Champaran. 
$0 D. A. V. College, Siw. No. 10, Phuleshwar Prasad, Vill. Do. 


Siwan: Reg. No. Salahpur, P.O. Ander, 
Dist. Saran. 


DEGREE PART O SCIENCE 
21 L. S. College, Muz. No. 40,  Tarkeshwarnath Varma, Do. 


Muzaffarpur. Reg. No. C/o, Sri Bhola Prasad, 
61191/59. Pankhatoli, Muzaffarpur. 
22 Rajendra College, Chap. No. 14 Nand Kishore Prasad, Do. 
Chapra. Purani Gudri, Bettiah 
(Champaran). 


DEGREE PART II COMMERCE 


23 Rajendra College, Chap. No. 16, Dina Nath Sahi, C/o. Annual, 1967 
College. Reg. No. Sri Bhagwan Sahi, Vill. 
29059/59. Narwan (Saran). 
R. S. SINGH, 


Deputy Registrar. 
KARNATAK UNIVERSITY, DHARWAR 


No. Exam/K.46.19/349 Dharwar; 8, the 5th. April, 1966 
: Notification 


. In continuation of this Office Notification No. XExam/K.40.19/319, dated the 
llth December, 1966, and in pursuance of the resolution passed by the Syndicate at 
its meeting held on the 26th March, 1966, the following candidates for the examina- 
tions of the University held in the first half of 1965, who were found to the satisfaction 
ad ie Syndicate guilty of malpractices, are penalised as shown against their names 

elow : 
n Name of the candidate - College Nature of punishment given 
0. 


B.SC, PART I EXAMINATION, APRIL, 1965 


1062 Pawar, Subhash Vishwanathrao, R. P. D. Performance at the B.Sc. Part 
106, Bhandurgalli, Belgaum. College, I Examination of April, 
Belgaum. 1965, cancelled. 
Debarred from appearing for 
this or any other examina- 
tion up to 31st July, 1966. 


B.A. PART It EXAMINATION, APRIL, 1965 


686 Bhatia, Bharatkumar  Devji, R. P. D. Performance at the B.A. Part 
Clo. Narayandas Shamii, College, - II Examination of April, 
Burmah Shell Agents, Belgaum. Belgaum. 1965, cancelled. 

, . Debarred from appearing for 
this or any other examina- 
tion up to 31st July, 1967. 


By Order, 
(Sd) Illegible, 
Controller of Hxaminations, 
Karnatax UNIVERSITY, DHARWAR. 
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KARNATAK UNIVERSITY, DHARWAR 


. No. Exam/K.46.19/348 . Dharwar, 3, the Bth April, 1966 
Notification 


Pursuent to the resolution passed by the Syndicate at its meeting held on the 
26th March, 1966, it is hereby notified that the following candidates for the examina- 
tions of the University held in the second half of 1965, who were found to the satis- 
faction of the Syndicate guilty of malpractices, are penalised as shown against their 
names below : ‘ i 


Seat Name of the candidate - : College "Nature of punishment given 
No. 
B.A. PART II EXAMINATION, OCTOBER, 1965 


255 Sasnur, Basawanneppa Mallappa, 5S.S.B. Arts Performance at the B.A. Part 
Kamankhan Bazar, Bijapur. College, III Examination of October, 
ae Bijapur. 1965, cancelled. 

Debarred from appearing for 
this examination or any 
other examination upto 
31st July, 1966. 


EE. EXAMINATION, OCTOBER, 1965 B 


207 Mantha Veereswara Rao, C/o. Basavesh- Performance at the F.E. 


Dr. M. Subbareo, M.B.BS., war Examination of October, 
Amalapuram. ^ ,  Engineer- 1965, cancelled. 
l ing 

College, 


Bagalkot. | f f i 
: Debarred from appearing for 
this examination or any 
other examination up to 
dist July, 1966. 


S.E. (ELECTRICAL) EXAMINATION, OCTOBER, 1965 


164 Halkeri, Basalingappe Pawadappa Engineering Performance at the  S.E. 
C/o. Sri A. B. Halkeri, At & College, Examination of October, 
Post Kotabal, Tal. Ron, Gulbarga 1965, cancelled. 
Dist. Dharwar. E | 
Debarred from appearing for 
this examination: or any 
other examination up to 
dlst January, 1967. 


By Order, 
(Sd) Illegible, 
Controller of Hxaminations. 
KARNATAK University, DHARWAR. 


UNIVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN 
Notifieation 


-A candidate named Shri Jameelullah Khan S/o. Shri Amanut Ullah Khan, had 
sought admission in the lst Year M.B.B.S. class in S. M. S. Medical College, Jaipur, 
in July, 1964, on production of a tampered marks sheet of his passing the Pre-Medical 
Examination from Aligarh Muslim University, consequently his 1st M.B.B.S. (December) 
examination of 1965 has been cancelled and he has further been debarred by the Syndi- 
eate at its meeting held on 1st March, 1966 from appearing at any examination of the 
University for a period of 3 years. 


Jaipur, i . (Sd) Hegistrar. 
The 13th April, 1966. l UNIVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN, JAIPUR. 
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PANJUB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 


From . 
The Registrar, : No. 6526-6675/66G 
Panjab University, The 12th April, 1966 
Chandigarh—4. 

To | 
Ihe Principals of Affiliated College. 


Dear Sir/Madam, 

I am to inform you that the ‘Director, Institute of Post-graduate Medical Educa- 
tion and Research, Chandigarh vide his letter No. 8/68-Trs-66/5672, dated the 25th March, 
1966 has expelled the following student for a period of two Academic years or following 
four examinations with immediate effect for very serious offence and gross negligence 
of his patients against the discipline of the Institute and the Medital Ethics.” 


University Regd. No. Name Father’s Class  College/Institution 
Roll No. Name Exam. 
5 64-mri-2 Baltazar Baltazar M.S. Institute of Post» 
Demetrius Menino (Part IT) graduate Medical 
Rodrigues. Rodrigues. Education and 
Research, Chandi- 
garh. 3 
Yours faithfully, 
S. P. ARORA, 


Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 
For Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 
. Notification 


p is hereby notified that— 

l. (a) (4) Mohan Singh, S/o. Shri Natha Singh, Roll No. 16456, Higher Secondary 
(Elective) Examination, August, 1965 has been disqualified for a period of 5 years, 
i.e. 1965 to 1969, as he was impersonated in the examination. 

(4) Didar Singh, 3/o. Shri Phumen Singh, who impersonated as in (2) hes been 
declared. as not a fit and proper person to be admitted to any future examination of 
the University. 

(b) (4) Amarjit Kaur, D/o. Shri Mohan Singh, Roll No. 9805, Matriculation 
Examination, August, 1965, has been disqualified for a period of 5 years, t.e., 1965 to 
1969, as she was impersonated in the examination. 

(it) Joginder Kaur, Djo. Shri Ram Dass who impersonated as in (i), has been 
declared as not a fit and proper person to be admitted to any future examination.of 
the University. 

(c) (£) Partap Singh, S/o. Shri Puran Mal Sharma, Roll No. 64361, Matriculation 
Examination, February, 1965, has been disqualified for a period of 5 years, ?.e., 1965 
to 1969, as she was impersonated in the examination. | 

(4) Des Raj who impersonated as in (?), has been declared as not a fit and. proper 
person to be admitted to any future examination of the University. 

(d) (i) Satbir Singh, S/o. Shri Man Singh, Roll No. 21845, Matriculation Exami- 
nation, August, 1965, has been disqualified for a period of 5 years, ?.e.,, 1965 to 1969, 
as he was impersonated in the examination. 

(4) Balwan Singh, S/o. Shri Kanhaiya Lal, who impersonated as in (2), has been 
declared as not & fit and proper person to be admitted to any future examination of 
the University. 

2. The result of Sumitra Devi, D/o. Shri Balbir Singh, Roll No. 37634, Matricula- 
tion Examination, February, 1965, has been quashed, as she was disqualified for two 
er (1965 and 1966). 

3. M.A. Degree Course in History of Art has been instituted. 


Chandigarh—3 SUJAN SINGH, 
April 7, 1966. . Registrar. 
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